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PREFACE. 



The object of the following work is to afford to 
all classes full information as to the best method 
both of emigrating and of assisting others to 
emigrate, especially the poor ; the preparations 
to be made, and the advantages held forth by a 
colonial life. 

It is also intended to afford a sketch of the 
practical working of a system which the Author 
is anxious to see established throughout the 
country, and which in some districts he has 
been the means of partially forming. 

To the Earl of Harrowby the emigrating 
classes are much indebted for several important 
improvements, effected in consequence of his 
Lordship's representations to the G-ovemment 
while acting as Chairman of a Committee now 
dissolved, of which the Author was lloiio^^bT^j 
Secretary. 
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VI PBEFAOE. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
has so ably and energetically taken up the cause 
of the emigrants, before advocated by that Com- | 
mittee, that jGrom henceforth, with G-od's bless- 
ing, if the public performs its duty, no longer 
can there arise any just complaints of the neg- 
lect to which they have been subjected. 
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HOW TO EMIGMTE ; 

OR, 

THE BRITISH COLONISTS. 

A TALE FOE ALL CLASSES. 



PART I. 



CHAPTEE I. 

EyaLAlTD AS SHE IS. 



Mt firiend, Mr. Henry Collins, resided near the 
village of Lynbridge, in one of the southern 
counties of England. He still enjoyed full 
health and vigour, though, having married 
young, he was the father of no small number 
of sons and daughters. His fortune was not 
of proportionable size — some few thousands 
of pounds, the greater part wisely settled on 
his wife, and besides this, he received the 
retiring pension of a government office, since 
abolished. His house, which he rented, one of 
those pretty country boxes scattered over every 

J art of England, with shrubberies, kitchen gar- 
ens, and paddocks for a cow and a pony, was 
situated about a mile from the village. M-t. 
Collins was called the Squire \)y t\ie cowtAttj 
people for some milea round, for lae ^a^ \\xe oxC^i 
untitled gentlemaji in the imxaediate t^^^^ 
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bourhood, though he would certaiuly not have 
claimed the time-honoured appellation on ac- 
count of his territorial poaaeaaious. The three 
or four nohlemen and baroneta who owned 
property in that part of the country seldom 
resided on their eatatea, and the rest of the 
bind belonged to aucceasM manufaoturera, who 
maoaged it by their agents. 

Lynbridge, once a happy little place, had 
become by alow degrees a denaely populated, 
overgrown village ; unmanageable, from its bulk 
and poverty, like too many others in England. 
There was not, perhaps, that glaring vice and 
abject misery to be found in large towns ; but 
the population was surely and evidently de- 
toriorating. The immediate cause of thia state 
of things was douhtlcBs the exiatenco of two 
manufacturing towns, which had sprung up 
within a few miles on either side of the village. 
At one time the mauufactoriea had flouriahed ex- 
^ _ and the youth of both sexes had flocked 
lither to find employment and good wages in 
ther one or the other. The good wages 
iduced them to marry ; at all events they 
tnarried, and aomewbat improvident habits were 
begot in them. Of late years, work had been 
uncertain ; there were aii times the number of 
hands seeking employment, and consequently 
wages were ■ lower. The fashion of marrying 
voung had been introduced, improvident habits 
were not got rid of, and the population went on 
increasing without adequate means of support. 
|i Of course, a limited number only could find 
Bmploymeat on the land : hence poverty, 
Bf^err, and crime. No longer, aia», did. twe 
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people disdain to ask for bread without work. 
The size of the poorhouse was iuereased, and 
stiU it filled. 

The clergyman of the parish, Mr. Lo^^iihcr, 
whose predecessor hod been slothful and an 
inyalid, exerted himself heroically to arrest the 
growing evils, and Mr. Collins ably seconded 
him. They did much good, considering their 
means; but it was as a drop of pure water 
drawn from the black wave of wretchedness 
and iniquity sweeping over the land. 

There were a number of farmers in the neigh- 
bourhood, holding farms from fifty to Rve hun- 
dred acres in extent; but they had their own 
afiiairs to attend to, and it did not occur to 
them that they had anything to do with tho 
poor, or conld do anything to relieve them. 
They themselves were not over fiourishing, 
some were verging towards bankruptcy. In 
the towns there were a few small gentry, and a 
considerable number of shopkeepers, and^ though 
they might not be destitute of charity, never 
had it entered into the heart of any of them to 
attempt a combat with the growing evil, of 
which they had but an indistinct idea — except 
when it touched their pockets. 

The poor-law guardians, with an average a- 
mount of collective wisdom, met and consulted, 
and complained loudly and often of the in- 
creasing vice and idleness of the population; 
but, although every day fresh applicants came 
for admission into their mansion of poverty^ no 
remedy occurred to them for t\ie cio\3a^"Kvx^, 
The poor's rates must be inereaaedL, axv^ ^«'- 
eondioglf increaaed they were ; wagea ^ot^o^^"^ 
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f 'and BO did the proSia of the fa,nnera and of t%9 
tradesmen, Bents too were sadly in arre^^l 
The landlords complained also, and not witliotja^j 
reason. Still to none of them did any luean*^ 
ever appear for lessening the evil. They he- 
gan to despair — England is on the briii of J 
rain, was the general cry. 
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THE COLLINS FAMILY. 
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Mb. and Mrs. Collina had four Bona and £re 
daughters, Mrs. Collina waa a senaible and ex- 
cellent woman, and had carefully edncated her 
daughters. The eldest was sis-and-twenty, and 
the two youngest were still in the achoolroom, 
though about to quit it. In no part of the 
country were more amiable or attractive girla 
to be found, and vet to the best of my belief 
not one of them had ever received an offer of 
marriage. They had no fortunes, and marrying 
men kept away from their house. 

John Collina, the eldest aon, had been brought 
up aa a practical fermer, and was now settled on 
a farm which he rented about twenty miles 
from Lynbridge. He waa a weU-ediicated, 
highly estimable peraon^a thorough English 
gentleman. His farm was small, as was his 
capital; but as he attended to it closely, and 
made the moat of everything, it repaid him 
tolerably. He waa of a hopefal diapoaitiou, yet 
did now and then think of the future, and 

isi'der how be should be able to au^'gurt a 
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wife and family on it, and enable them to hold 
the some position in life which his parents oc- 
cupied. He had begun to think this from the 
day he discovered that he was in love with a 
charming girl, one of seven portionless sisters. 
Her father thought himself a prudent man, and 
threw cold water on his advances, and so they 
went loving on without progressing; towards 
matrimony. John Collins, as he walked about 
his fields, or sat by his fire on a winter's even- 
ing with a book in his hand, often thought of 
the future ; — of what would become of his now 
blooming sisters, of his light-hearted brothers, 
of himself with a family as numerous as that of 
his father. He did not desire to have the family 
property divided otherwise than eoually among 
them ally and yet how small must oe the share 
which would fall to the lot of each. " I will do 
my best," he soliloquized ; " I will live econo- 
mically, I will lay out every penny I can spare 
in improving my farm, and I doubt not that I 
shall be rewarded : but I con never expect to 
bring up my sons as my father has brought us 
up ; and, if even they were to receive a good 
education, it will be next to impossible to find 
them employment in the higher walks of life. 
Indeed, imless they have extraordinary talents, 
I do not see what can prevent their sinking 
down into a lower grade of society, and their 
children again may have to gain their bread as 
hedgers and ditchers." 

]^K>twithstanding these reflections, h& ^Ksy^\ 
the nert day mount his cob and gaSio^ oS. \.o ^iaJtOo. 
a glimpse of pretty May Seymoxxx. 13u«t i^^«^ 
was the curate of a parisli a fe^ irAe^ ^\^>i.«»X., 
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day, there were a hundred able-bodied men i 
the union," observed Mr. CoUiiis. " Where i 
it all to end?" 

"I wish that I could see a remedy," said Mn 
Lowther. " With wages aa low as six and b 
pence and seyen shiUinga a week, even if whejii 
was cheaper, labourers' families cannot esist; 
and if wheat does get much cheaper the farmen 
say they cannot cultivate the soil" 

" It seema to me that we are between thi 
horns of a dilemma," said Mr. Collins. "Mon 
manufa*^;urea might bo established, but th^ 
tend to the increase of the population. I alwayi 
advise spade labour ; but, though it pays well, i^ 
requires capital, and that few of the farme«t 
have got to employ, while the heavy poor's rate* 
frighten new capitalists from becoming agri* 
culturiBts," 

" Tour remark is too true," replied Mr. Lov^ 
ther. " There is a time when all nations decay, 
and it is the will of Providence that Englani 
shotdd have reached that epoch, I begin to 
fear." Those who are accustomed to witness the 
scenes of wretchedness and vice which were 
daily brought under the eyes of the worthy 
clergyman will know Low to pardon his doi 
spondency, when they remember the dishearten" 
ing and sickening sensation which they them* 
selves have often experienced as thoy have | 
turned from them without the power of offering 

" Come, come ; we won't be downcast yet," 
said Mr. Collins. " There is still much good in 
old England. We may find a way to rise again, 
though I confess I don't see it," 
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" What takea you there, former ? " asked Mr 
nboUinB. 

" To look o\it for a place in it for myaelf ma.yi 
hap, sir," auid the farmer. " It will come to 
that if things doa't mend. The fact 
there are aome poor fellows I waa forced ta 
turn off have been obliged to go there ; and ~ 
want to tell them that 1 will give them employ 
raent as soon as I can, juat to keep their apiriti 

" I am aorry you have had to turn ther 

id the Yiear. " How waa that ?" 
Because I haven't money to pay their vf ages 

no proapect of it either," replied the fiirmea 

frankly. " My rent ia high, though I ahoii 
not mmd that if tlie land waa better, and I ht 
more capital to employ on it ; but my lease 
out aoon, and then I must throw up my farm, 
poorer man than when I took it." 

" I hope that we shall not be loaing you alto 
gether, though," observed the Vicar. 

" Little chance of my finding a farm her 
abouts to suit me," said the farmer. " I haven 
quite settled which I shall do. If it waan't foi 
my boys, who stay at home and help me, I coaHi 
not have done aa well as I have ; but its hard for 
them, poor lads, without a prospect of betteringf-. 
their condition." 

the man who has hia quiver ful 

remarked the Vicar. " Tour sons ar 

young men, jou may justly be proud d 

' aaid the farmer, brightening up. 
think, if any " " 
b me, how they arc to get 




t I often think, if anythmg was to happi 
■ ■ ■ ■' world. II 
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toss up whether they wouldn't have to turn 
ito day-labourers, and be glad to get their 
)yen shillings a week." 

" Never fear, farmer ; your lads will do well 
herever they are placed," said the Vicar. 
Thus conversing, they iocged on till they came 
) a new cut, which was being made through the 
>p of a hill. 

" Who have we here ? " exclaimed Mr. Collins, 
fining up, and looking at a stout hale man, who 
as workmg away industriously with pickaxe in 
md. " Whj Hobbey, my friend, how goes the 
orld with you ? " 

" Baddish, sir," replied Hobbey, wiping the 
snipiration from his brow, as ne looked up 
om his work. '^ Do all I can, it's a toughish 
b to get bread for the mouths I have at homo; 
>me days it's more than I can do, and they have 
i go without." 

" I am sorry to hear that. I thought you were 
sttuig on better," remarked the Squire. 
" So I was, sir ; and Farmer Hyde was very 
ind to me, and gave me work whenever he could: 
it I was an extra hand, and lately he has had 
>tbing for me to do," replied Hobbey. " Till 
came here for six weeks, I only got ten days' 
ork. You, Squire, knows what must happen 
hen that's the case." He lowered his voice, 
id spoke as if ashamed of himself. '' You have 
)en a friend to me, sir, and I should not like 
m to hear it from other lips ; I've been to the 
lion for bread, and have got into debt besides. 
Bever did either before, but I am aixa\^ \fc 
tm't be the last time if things don't meii^.^^ 
^Tm sorry to bear this ; remember, couae ^o 
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me the nest time you are out of work, and I 
tiT what I can do for jou," said the kind Squii 
" I tliought your daugiiter Elleu was in service, 
and could kelp you." 

" Lord blesB you, sir, ake only gets ker koard 
and lodging, and ker wages kardly dreaaea hei 
decenOy; and Bill, tkougk he's a etrong finfl 
kid, is oftener out of work tkan in ; while Fred^ 
wko eatB aa muck aa a man, scarcely ever geti 
any wages at nil ; and tke^otker sis of tkem, pool 
ckildren, never earned a penny in their lives, 
don't want to make matters worse than they am 
sir J but I skould ke deceiving you if I didn' 
say they was very kad," 

"I believe you, Hokbey," said Mr. Collin] 
sigking. " Good-by, my friend ; I will gii 
your good woman a look in, aa I ride by, bcfoi 
long." 

" Thank ye, sir ; tkank ye," exclaimed the 1 
bourer, aa the Squire rode on. " Bless him, 
has an English heart in hia breast." P 
Hobbey kad sunk in tke world witk tke weigh 
of a number of ckildren, and a wife who w£ 
as notable as she might have keen, I fear, 
once kad a cart and korse, but the latter ate it 
head off. He tken rented a ferry, and pulled 
the boat kimself, toiling early and late, but it did 
not pay. He next took a puklic-house, and that 
anawered worse than the other callinga, and he 
luckfly abandoned it before he took to drinking, 
and waa forced to keeome a day-lakourer. He 
was a steady man and a fair gardener, but peo-l 
^ft pie were afraid of engaging him on account O^M 
^H the number of his ckildren. ^| 

^^L The Vicar and Squire rode on to tke unic^H 
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The day was bright, and the sun shone down on 
the heads of sixty stalwart youths who sat on 
benches within the walls of the building/ with 
their arms folded on their bosoms, and their eyes 
cast on the ground with melancholy, brooding 
countenances, wishing for work, and envying 
Hobbey, who is free, and can gain seven shil- 
lings a week to support a wife and eight children 
at home. 
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HOBE OP THE UNEASY CLASSES. 

OiT their way back the Yicar and Squire passed 
through the town of Barton. On the shop win- 
dows of a linendraper with whom Mr. Collins 
was accustomed to deal, large placards were 
posted up with the words "Sellmg oflf" thereon. 

" I am sorry Gibbs has taken to this disgrace- 
fvl method of gaining custom," observed the 
Squire. '' I always thought him an honest man." 

•'Don't let us condemn him too soon," re- 
plied the Vicar. " I want a few handkerchiefs ; 
BO, if you like, we will step into the shop and 
learn the truth." 

Mr. Gibbs bowed as they entered, with no 
sham melancholy. 

"I cannot meet my engagements, Gentlemen," 
he replied to their inquiries. " Trade with me 
has been very bad for some time past, so I am 
selling off: and, if I can get help from my friends, 
I must try my hand in another place or at ^oxcife- 
thing else. I fortuflately have only two cViW&xetv, 
and HIT wi/e is accustomed to a cotyatxy Vki©» 
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^^■JH> I can at all events go back to my fathear'i 
^^Viann and work aa a labourer. Fmy understand 
^H tliat I Lope to pay eighteen eUllings in the 
^H pound, though I shall not have a penny left." 
^F As he Bpoke he bruahed his hand aerosa his 
^^ brow and stood up erect before them. Our 

friends left the bankrupt's shop with a feeling 

of respect for the man, 

" I wish that all flourishing tradesmen had aa 

b good consciences aa poor Gibbs," obaervcd the 
Ticar. 
"That man will yet succeed," said the Squire. 
. \,v "He has got aucceas in him, though he has 
misaed it for the present. The times and his 
situation have been against bim. He poBscsses 
honesty, intelligence, and a good heart, and they 

twill triumph in the end; though 1 do not just 
BOW see how he ia to do it." 
' As they returned homewards they overtook 
a CI ' " ' " ' ■■' 

briT 



Fa couple of men trudging along the road with 



L 



^ bundles hanging over their shouJders at the end i 
of their sticks. Tlie Vicav recognised them ■" 
having been fomierly his parisbionerB. O 
was a carpenter and the other a blacksmith. 

I " Where are you going, my lads?" asked ti 

|Ticar. 

{ " Up to London, air," they answered, looki^ 
m and touching their caps. " We are just o 
of our apprenticeship, and have been lookifl 
about for work down here ; but, aa we 
it, we be going up to the big city wher 
pose, as they are always building new houai 
they must want such aa we." 

■ I I'ear you will find many competitors ii 



d aJr^^j 



ij, my lads ; but Btill 1 camiot add 
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you to stay where yon are. I would haye a few 
words witn you before you go." 

'' We sleep to-night at home," said the men. 

'^ Then call on me early in the morning," said 
the Vicar, and rode on. 

The Vicar dined that day with Mr. Collins. 
They talked oyer parish affairs. 

"1 haye had a sad letter from Mary and Mar- 
tha Brown, daughters of poor Faimer Brown 
who died insolyent three years ago," said the 
Vicar. " They went up to London, you know, 
as mantuamakers, and they tell me fchat they can 
barely keep bodj and soul together by working 
early and late, till their fingers are ready to drop 
off." 

^' My wife had a similar one a few days ago 
&om Mrs. Jones and her daughter, and they are 
literally on the point of staryation," said Mr. 
Collins. " We sent them a smaU sum to help 
them for the present, but I fear that it will only 
ward off the eyil day for a time. It is a pity 
that girls from the country go up to London in 
search either of situations or work. If they did 
but know the awful dangers to which they are 
to be exposed, they might be preyented from 
swelling the ranks of the wretched ones whose 
lot is already cast there." 

The post came in while they were at tea, and 
Mr. Collins drew forth a letter from the bag. 
The handwriting he did not recognise. He read 
it eagerly, and a smile brightened up his coun- 
tenance. 

" Prom my old college friend, Oaborii,^^ \ie ^^- 
claimed. '^For upwards of twenty yeax^W^N^ 
1q8* s^Ai ofbim ; when, lo and beVioVA^Vei \.wTtv'^ 
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uj from tlie antipodes, and writes to say that h 
Will come down hero two daya hence to brush 
old times with me, and to inoculate me wi 
his colonization ferrour. You have often hea 
me speak of him, girls." 

" Oh, yes, papa," answered Mias Collina. ' 
can recollect his name from my earliest daj 
and I always fancied him a very old man wit] 
white beard." 

" He is several yeara younger than I am ; : 
he went to college at a very early age," said th 
Squire. " It appeara that he was traveUing fo 
several years afterwards in all parts of the glial" 
till he settled down in what he aaya is the gar ^ 
of it, Australia; and that he has there real 
a handsome fortune " 

"In Australia! that's where Botany Bay _ 

"'{■it?" exclaimed Cbariea. "What a horri( 
le ! Mr. Oabom can't mean to say that h( 
heen living there ?" 

He does though," replied the Squire. "] 
Hiin living within fifty miles of the place tni t 
new colony of South Auatralia was formi 
when he migrated thither, and has only just i 
rived from thence. What has brought h 
over I do not know, but he talks of speedily : 
turning to the laud of his adoption." 

Preparations wore neit day made for the i 
rival of Mr, Osbom, whom the young li ' 
could not help fancying must have hecome, 
his long sojourn in tne land, something 
like a savage or kangaroo. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

A NEW LIGUT BURSTS FORTH. 

A EEW hours before dlnner-timo on the day 
he was expected Mr. Osbom made his appear- 
ance. He was very unlike a kangaroo, and had 
nothing of the savage about him, nor the look of 
a returned convict though he had been at Botany 
Bay ; but, on the contrary, he was a very gentle- 
manly, fine man, with a countenance somewhat 
bronzed by exposure to the sun, with no super- 
fluity of flesh certainly, and manners more free 
and open, perhaps, than are to be found in the 
geneiuUty of Englishmen. Probably he gave 
way to the bent of his feelings on meeting an 
old friend, for among strangers he appeared to 
be rather retiring tlmn otherwise. He knew that 
his Mend truly appreciated him, but he could 
not forget the suspicious feeling with which 
Australian colonists were regarded by people in 
general, happily now giving place to respect and 
esteem for those brave men who have dared the 
dangers to be encountered, overcome the diffi- 
culties, and won the prize due to their courage 
and perseverance. He was introduced in form 
to all the family ; and, by the time the party, in- 
creased by John CoUins and the Vicar, were 
seated round the dinner-table he found himself 
perfectly at home. The young ladies at once 
liked him for his lively and interesting ^ioxcNiet- 
sation ; and, John CoJJins and liia "bTotViet^ V^jA 
seldom met a man for whom tbey fe\t ixiOTe T^ei- 
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spect. The Vicar pronounced him a sound ai 
sensible person, and the Squire said he was ju 
as he always was — one of the best of fellowa. 

" What induced you to go out to Australia ? 
inquired the Squire. " You disappeared on 
sudden, and I could gain no tidings of you." 

"Want of occupation," answered the Colonis 
"I had been at the bar three years; I never h» 
had a brief, and had no chance that I could : 
of getting one, when a brother of my mothe: 
Trho held an office in New South Wales, e 
was paying a visit to England, asked me to 
company nim back, promiaing me more succ 
than I was likely to And at the bar. So I pad 
up my portmanteau and my law books, and tt 
days afterwards was sailing down channel bom 
to the antipodes. I left my boy ; for, as j( 
remember, I married very young and lost a 
sweet wife in the second vear of our weddfl 
life. Thia circumstance haa au efieot in makui 
me anxious to quit England. I was not disa| 
pointed on arriving in the colony, for I had iKJ 
raisedmy expectations high. I found theclimat 
warm but dry, and the air pure, in no wayrelasin 
the mental vigour. Sydney in those days was n 
""le place it haa since become, and I am glad 
__iv that it has improved in size and in ma; 
ftther respects. It is now a handsome city, w 
lighted and paved, with broad streets aud sho] 
which may vie in magnificence with many i 
Loudon, let, sisty years ago, the spot on whie 
it stands was a deaei-t ; and the foot of a whU 
man had never trod that mighty island exi 
for a few short hours on the shores of Bot 
Bj/f. Iji those sixty jeara the population 
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zealous, energetic men ; and I do not over-praiae 
them in saying that their clergy ably support 
them. There is doubtless room for more cler- 
gymen; but, aa it is, there are far more in pro- 
portion to tho population than there are in 
England." 

"I rejoice to hear this," said the Vicar. "I 
am so LuceaBantly engaged with the affairs of 
my parish, that I confess I have not looked into 
the subject. I ahall now no longer try to dis- 
suade people from leaving the country." 

" I trust that you will do more," said tlic 
Colonist, earnestly. " I trust that you will use 
your Tery best endeavours to persuade those 
who cannot find constant employment here to 
emigrate. The clergy are the true and proper 
guides of the extensive movement which I hop' 
BOon to see taking place. They should be t 
last to bid farewell to the portion of their flo 
about to seek &esh pastures ; to exhort the 
not to forget the holy precepts they have hei 
to advise them as to their conduct on the ^ 
age and the preparations to be made : while 1 
colonial clergji will receive them on the sho! 
of their new homes, and point out to them 1 
best course for them to pursue."* 

" Such a plan never before occurred to i 
■aid the Vicar. " It is doubtless the proper ■> 
to carry on emigration, and 1 at once 
very great importonee of the clergy tal 
the work." 

" Do so, my dear sir," exclaimed tha Colon 
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enthusiastically ; '^ and let all your brethren en- 
gage heart and hand in the noble work, and no 
lon£:er will our country labour under the dis- 
gn^ of aUowing her /eople to go forth-I will 
not say like heathens, for they took their pricnts 
and their gods, false though they were, with 
them — ^but like brute beasts, without souls to 
be sayed or minds to culture. You are the 
true guides of the people — their proper pas- 
tors* Teach them to come to you for adyice 
and information; make yourselyes thoroughly 
masters of the subject ; and while, by your ex- 
ertions, happy and Christian communities spring 
up. in the new world, no longer will you hear 
that the country is oyer-popiuated, and the ig- 
norance, the crime and wretchedness, which 
now almost oyerwhelm us, will be brought 
within your grasp." 

" But, surely, the places of those who go will 
be immediately filled up by others," said the 
Squire; who was a pohtical economist of the 
old school. 

" Not immediately ; and remember, that the 
more you send, the more will find employment 
at home," was the Colonist's answer. 

" How so ?" asked the Squire. 

^' Each man, woman, and child in Australia 
consumes on an ayerage from 71. to 10/. yalue of 
English manufactured goods in the year ; there- 
fore, if you send ten thousand people to those 
colonies, by the end of the year upwards of 
70,000Z. worth of manufactures will have been 
sold more than would have been had t\ie^ ^^- 
mained. If they had remained at \iOTCie> Ocve^^ 
would not have nmrried. By gom^ ^ ^^ 
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Bolony they marry and multiply, and the 
re manufactures are conaumed, g 
eat to many hundred additional b 

home." 

e, sir," said John Collins; "the mol 
' people who go to colonize, the more work tbe| 
will be for thoae who remain. By increaaii 
her colonies, the mother countrj- not only t 
lievea her population from over competition, 1 
increases m a BtiU greater ratio the means o 
employment." 

" Exactly ho," exclaimed the ColoniBt, well 
pleased : " I am glad to find that you grasp the 
subject at once. In five years, with a judicious 
system of emigration, if part only of the un- 
employed capital of the country were to be 
engaged in the work, there would not be an 
able-bodied pauper in the country, and ev» 
man would obtain a fair day's wages for a f 
day's work, which is what I hear many oat 
cannot do." 

"But I am afraid we should lose many i 
our best people," remarked Mrs. Collins. " " 
can ill afiord that." 

" Tou need have no fear on the subject, n 
dear madam," answered the Colonist. "We 
propose taking the unemployed, or those ¥ 
cannot get constant employment, which it ia J 
be presumed the best always can. We are iiii 
over particular; if a man hait but the desire % 
be honest, we are content. It is estraorditi 
what an improver of men is a Colonial i 
Idle he cannot be, for he would starve ; thoajj 
he will as certainly get rich if he is industrioui 
lie has no time or reason for discontent, and dj' 
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onest he can scarcely be ; for he has few temp- 
itdons. The greater number of causes which 
ere degrade the poor man have there no effect ; 
msequently, if a man has any heart remaining 
i him, however broken down he may be at 
ome, he soon again becomes the stout Saxon 
3oman his father once was. The same process 
kkes place at home. If one of the best men emi- 
rates — and we want a few for example sake — 
pauper, say, steps into his place ; and in a year 
r two, when he once more feels himself a man, 
)u would not know the difference between him 
id the man who never was a pauper. Often 
ive I watched the process going forward, and 
y heart has rejoiced at it." 
*^ But I am a&aid the education of the peo- 
B is sadly neglected. Is there anything like 
school ; are there any means of instruction for 
le young ?" asked the Vicar. 
" I will not say it is ample ; but, afi;ain, there 
more in proportion to the population than is 
' be found in England — certainly for the lower 
•ders, and I may say also for the upper" — re- 
ied the Colonist. " I could give you a long 
it of schools with competent teachers, espe- 
%\lj in South Australia and Australia Felix, 
lere are numerous academies for young gen- 
)men and ladies, and masters of all sorts, equal 
those found in provincial towns. In Tasma- 
a and at Sydney, there are endowed colleges — 
e Bishop of Newcastle has established one in 
3 diocese, and the Bishops of Adelaide and 
elboume are engaged in doing the8aT£ie,"^\i^^ 
ivate tutors are not wanting. 1 do not TCife«a 
aaf thai; there is not room for impxoveixveTLX.^ 
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but great efforts are making to effect it ; 
and the greater tLe number of people who 
appreciate the valvie of a good education go 
out, the more speedily vcill those objects be ac- 
complish ed." 

"You have indeed removed many of the ob- 
jectioQB I liave felt hitherto against emigration," 
aaid the Vicar. " But it must be a dreadful 
thing to associate constantly with conTictB. 
TLey must prove a constant drawback, to the 
moral wellbeing of the community." 

" I do not for a moment deny the eviJs of the 
system which has hitherto unhappily been pur- 
Bued ; and yet, I believe, had a good system of 
transportation been established from the first, 
a happy and virtuous community might have 
been fonned from the wretched outeaats who 
have been espeHed their native shores- — strict 
diBcipline, a constant religious and moral super- 
intendence, a careful selection of convicts to be 
assigned, and of st^ttlera to ivhom they were 
assigned, and every means taken to raise the 
ifeUen man by giving him task-work instead of 
"that of a slave, and by making him sensihie 
that his fate for good or for evfl is in his own 
hands — in fact, educating his moral being — 1 
would have produced much happier reaulta, 
I speak from experience. For many years I 
was suiTOunded by seldom less than hfty felons 
at a time, housebreakers, sheep steal era, pick- 
pockets, and even worse characters. I was very 
strict with them — I never overlooked a fault. 
I explained to each man the esact amount of 
work I must have done, according to circiun- 
'ees, either lor a day or a week, after which 
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> might labour for his own advantage or amune 
mself as he liked ; and in no instance was the 
>rk neglected,nor any theft or any grave offence* 
mmitted. Freedom from temptation, abund- 
Lce of work and food, certainty of punishment 
r faults, and a reward for good conduct in sight, 
,ve wonderfully improving effects. However, 
ay understand that I do not advocate the as- 
;;nment system. It is a fearful responsibility 

be vested in the hands of a master. I merely 
sh to explain that, although many thousands 

felons have been sent to those shores, the 
il arising from this is not of the magnitude 
at might naturally be expected. A large pro- 
•rtion of them become thoroughly reformed, 
.d anxious to bring up their children virtu- 
.sly. Yet, I confess that I would rather live 

a colony where there are no convicts, and 
rtainly would rather employ free labourers 
an assigned servants ; because I consider the 
sponsibility less, though the latter might 
ove more lucrative. However, to avoid a 
nvict colony was not the only reason which 
%de me migrate to South Australia, though I 
ight have been biassed by it." 
" Then are there no convicts in South Aus- 
ilia ?" asked John Collins. 
" None. By the charter, for the formation of 
e colony, the mother country undertakes not 
send any there without the full consent of 
e inhabitants," was the Colonist's answer. 
'' Then that is the colony I should like to go 
I would avoid the responsibility, imL^^*^ \fe 
)re thrust on me," said John CoYiina. 
^^My dear hoy, I hope you will not tYiVoJiK. oi 
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such a thing," exckiraed his mother. " We can- 
jiot let you go." 

The Colonist took no notice of the remark, 
but observed,^" The assignment system ia now 
abolished, although a system of taak-work hi 
been introduced by the government with tl 
most beneficial reaillts. On the same prLaciple 
I have found it always answer better to pay trt 
labourers for the amount of work done, rathl 
» than for the time they work, where such i 
\ possible. When I left the colony, six raontl 
ago, aawyera, spHtters, and ahinglera could eoail 
earn from two to three pounds a week ; agt 
cultural labourers from 15s. to 1/. a week an 
upwards, with board and lodging ; and brio] 

I layers, so great is the demand for houses, seve 
l&illinga a day." 
" Why, it strikes me, that if wa could fin 
tneans to send out our friend Hobbey there, I 
Krould get on better than he does at home,' 
febaerved the Squire to the Vicar. 
' " I fear that it will be a difficult task to pa 
Buade him to quit the place of his birth," m 
awered the Vicar. 

" Wo wiD SCO what we can do," said the C< 
lonist. " Who ia your friend in question ?" 
"An industrious labourer, with a wife an 
e boys and girls, several of them grown up, 
aid the Squire. 

" The very man of all others to succeed. ] 
flie family are sober and well-conducted, unlet 
&ey are one and all indued with Bisotiau atup 
Bty, they canoot foil of becoming independent 
txclaimed the Colonist. " By all means let i 
i out our friend Ilohbey." 
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CHAPTES VI. 



HE OOLOKIST TELLS SOKE OF HIS OWK ADYEN- 
TTTBES, Aim THE 70BMEB OOBTEBSATION IS 
COKTUrUED. 

¥bxs the ladies had left the dinner-table Mr. 
)Bbom drew from' the Squire and Vicar an ac- 
ount of the state of the country, and of their 
wn district in particular. " xou are pletho- 
ic," he obseryed, as he rose to go into the 
irawing-room : '^ you have too much capital and 
oo much labour. The colonies must reneye you. 
Ill classes — rich and poor nobles and gentles — 
aust go thither ; and I see nothing irremediable 
Q your condition." 

At the tea-table, by an observation from 
^ss Collins, Mr. Osbom was induced to talk of 
limself. " Oh, I forgot to tell you how I got 
►n after I first reached Sydney,** he said, 
aughing. "I fear that I touched on rather 
Iry subjects. I practised the law for some 
ime, but with no great taste for it ; and, as my 
lients were better able to pay in kind than in 
Qoney, my profits were not large. My uncle 
Jso died suddenly, and left me 2500/., with 
fhich I immediately determined to commence 
heep-farming, then, as now, the most profit- 
able employment in the colony. I had a iriend, 
rho, like myself, had receiyed a uniyersity edu- 
ation, and nad brought precisely the aame ^mtcl 
the colony; and as lie had been up tYie eowx^- 
ry for some months at a squatting staAivotL, ^ 

i>2i 
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leam sometliiog about sbeep, of whicb lie vai 
totally ignorant, and liked the life, we reBolved 
to club our resources and to become partners. 
1000/. of our capital we kept at interest, with 
the reat we bought a flock of 10,000 sheep, at 
8«.ahead, and mounted on stout horses, with sad- 
dle-bags and blankets strapped on before,hobble3 
and tin-pots, tea, sugar, and flour on either side, 
away we started to our station, three hundred 
miles up the country. None but those who 
have experienced the delightful freedom of gal- 
loping through these untrodden wilds, the 
purity of the air, the sensation of independ- 
ence, the hopefulness of the undertaking, can 
fully appreciate the advantages of a settler's ei- 
ietence, We had hardehips, it ia true; but 
they never lowered our spirits — for some time 
we lived in a bark hut with a clay floor — our 
beds were sheota of bark with coarae blankets, 
scarcely an article of furniture, and our food, 
mutton and damper from one end of the yeartf 
the other. Afterwards, however, we turned oU 
hut into a cottage, and planted a garden rooi 
it ; whOe a large supply of books, for which y 
sent home, and music, served to keep us civilize 
during the short time we could spare 
the care of om' property. Our profits 
from fifteen to twenty per cent, on the capita 
we first embarked ; and every year, as our flock, 
became krger, so did they increase, and tbiil 
we rapidly grew rich. We next commenced ■ 
cattle station, and my partner married, as 
jDOving it considerably to the south went theq 
take charge of it, while 1 remained in chan 
the sheep etstion. Thiee jeara ftCter tu 
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3 colony of South Australia was formed ; and, 
lowing the path of several more adventurous 
my I conducted overland, for upwards of six 
ndred miles, a large herd of cattle and a flock 
sheep which I sold for very hich prices, 
d returning again by sea made a similar ex- 
lition. My partner accompanied me on this 
^asion. We had hitherto led a life some- 
lat like that of the patriarchs of old ; when, 
much pleased were we with the appearance 
the country and the probabilities of increas- 
l our wealtn that we both resolved to become 
rchasers of estates in the Colony. We 
ither of us had any cause to repent our 
)ice; for, although our farming operations 
L not bring us in such large returns as did 
r stock stations and sheep runs in the in- 
ior, we became the owners of landed pro- 
rty which will one day be of great value, 
bt length had a spot which I could call my 
n, and I confess tnat the feeling was one of 
(at satisfaction. Although Onslow had a 
(orate estate from mine, we stiU pursued our 
mer occupations in partnership ; and he, as 
has a wife and an increasing family, remains 
the colony to look after our concerns, as* 
ted b^ my son, who, having finished his edu- 
ion, joined me four years ago. He came out 
pay me a visit, as I had no vnsh to make 
1 abandon England, as I had done ; but so 
unoured did he become of a colonial life, that 
elieve he would be content to remain there 
the end of his days, unless he was teia^t^^ 
3ome to England in search of a wife^ a 's«\>x'fe^ 
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acquisition difficult to be obtiuiied ia that pai 
of the world." 

"How is that?" asked the Vicar, 
there no ladies in the eolouies ?" 

" A large number ; but they all have hi 
bands," returned the Colonist. " Happily, 
whatever rank of life a man ia placed, it la 
easy to support a wife and family, that evt 
wise young man niarries as soon as he can ff 
a helpmate suited to him. In the lower rai 
of life a wife ia not only a blessing and a 
fort, as in the higher, but actually increases S' 
man's wealth by the value of her labour. In 
New South "Wales, especially, bo great is the 
disparity- of the sexes, that every respectable giri. 
is certain to be able to marry whenever she liki 
and I recommend fathers with large familiea, 
daughters especially, to emigrate thither wii 
out delay, if they can find the means to pay 
small sum towards the espenae of tbeir passa^ 
The Government Emigration Commissioners 
lord a free passage to the young wo 
famUies," 

" Oh, I thought you were going to recomm* 
Mr. Collins and mo to pack up and start ofl 
once, with our girls, to the back woods of Aub> 
tralia," said Mrs. Colhns, laughing. " I am 
afraid my girls would not be as heartily weh 
coined aa the Miss Hobbeys; although they know 
how to make butter and cheese, to bake, a ' 
make puddings. They have all sorts of uael 
Bcoomplisbments, I can assure you." 

" Seriously, my dear madam, highly educaf 
And refined females are thoroughly appreeiati 



and 
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d are heartily welcomed in the Australian 
lonies," said Mr. Osbom, bowing to the young 
lies. " We want them to civilize and improve 
; to cheer our now dreary mansions with the 
eet sound of their voices, the bright smile of 
eir fair countenances. How many families 
3 there in England, were they to follow the 
vice I could give them, and come to the land 

eager to receive them — what numbers are 
ere, with limited means, who now go abroad to 
eap Watering-places in France, Germany, and 
aly — ^who would, if they could muster up cou- 
s^e to cross the ocean, found homes for them- 
Ives and their children ; while they would live 
less expense than they can abroad, and far 
3re usefully and respectably. The gentlemen, 
3tead of idling away their time in frivolous 
irsuits, or in doing absolutely nothing, would 
id abundance of useful occupation worthy of 
eir Anglo-Saxon race : and the girls, instead 

living on in single blessedness, would rejoice 
e heart of many a young man of good family 
.d education, and would become the happy 
others of a fine race, destined some d&j to play 
) mean figure in the world. It is gnevous to 
ink of the thousands of families of limited 
eans, who are now truly exiles in foreign 
ads, and not only rendering no service to the 
other country, but actually drawing away her 
sources, who would, by becoming colonists, im- 
ove their own condition, and add to her wealth 

well as that of the colonies. I have shown 
lat may be done with a capital of only t\iT^^ 
ousand pounds. Moat of the people o? ^Voxa 
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I Bpeak have much more ; or, if they have only 
incomeB, Htill they might live cheaper in the 
finest climate in. the world, and, hy laymg by. 
Boon aave sufficient capital to cultivate an eatate. 
It will be said that the means of education are 
wanting. This is really not the case ; but 
after ^i, are mere aceompliahmenta worthy 
of the sacrilices made to obtain them ? If 
people did but know the advantagcB and the 
pleasures of the coloniea they would not hesitate 
to become colonists." 

" Why, my dear Osbom, you will wish to turn 
ua all into colonists, I suspect," said Mr. Collins. 

" I own it, my friend. All are flsh who come 
to my net," replied the visitor. " I would per- 
suade all those to emigrate as soon as they be- 
gin to feel the pressure at home, before their 
resources and spu-ita are weakened. Too many 
wait till they are ruined ; and then, with im- 
paired means and broken enei^ea, they com- 
mence a life which requires no amall portion of 
both. However, many a ruined man in England 
lias become a flourishing colonist ; at the same 
time that a man, to commence a colonial life with 
the best advantage, should have good spirits and 
a thorough knowledge of the world. I certainly 
do not adviae very young men, without that 
knowledge, to emigrate ; for, although some suc- 
ceed, a greater number are ruined. And I also 
think that broken-down men will be little better 
off than they are here, except that they will find 
a good climate and cheap food. And if they can 
do nothing better they can become ahepherda s 
iut-keepers." 
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" Then I think they would improve their con- 
Ltion," remarked John CoUins. " I would ra- 
ler be a shepherd on the plains of Australia 
lan a broken-down gentleman in London. What 
ages do they get ? 

" From twenty to thirty pounds a year, with 
itions," was the answer. 

" Thus a man may save nearly the whole sum ; 
nd if he, as I suppose he may, invest it in 
beep, however poor a commencement he makes, 
e may in a few years become independent,*' 
aid John Collins. 

" He may. But few do so. They spend their 
rages in tobacco, spirits, and other luxuries,'' 
Ekid the Colonist. ''It is extraordinary from 
rhat a variety of ranks, trades, and callings 
hepherds and hut-keepers are formed : lawyers, 
urgeons, clerks, sailors, tailors, soldiers who 
on't like powder, and dancing-masters who 
Ave broken their le^ ; but the best of all are 
i^lasgow and Manchester weavers. The diffi- 
ulty we have is to induce people accustomed to 
Lve in towns to go up the country, where the 
rue means of acquiring wealth is to be disco- 
ered. I would rather see a colony formed with- 
ut an attempt to bmld a town, and would let 
he Government offices and stores be on board 
he ships which brought the colonists thither, 
intil they had produced food sufficient for their 
upport. As South Australia was formed, nearly 
11 the capital of the poor settlers was sent away 
o bring food to the colony. I always advise my 
riends not to spend a penny in wliat. V^tvo\. 
►ring returns. A hut built witb hia o^wii\i«aDAa 
Dghi; to aatiBfy a man for the first fev? ^e«cc^ oi 
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his colonial life, imlesa he has a capita! 
thousand pounda, and then three or four hi 
dred expended on a residence is not of so much 
consequence to liim. On the foundation of South 
Australia, eeversl hundred tliousand pounds 
were expended on puhlic and private biiildiiiga, 
on land apeculationB, and on food hrought to the 
colony, before any one thought of cultivating the 
eoil ; and it is a proof of its wonderful resources 
that it has so completely recovered the condition 
into which it was in consequence brought. From 
the same cause iudiyidualB cripple their means, 
and injure theraselreB and the community at 
Jarge. The labour of a man espended in build- 
ing a house would be more profitably employed 
in tending aheep or cultivating the groimd. I 
would rather aee a new country covered with 
huts than palaces. The first composed of aet- 
tlers, without aught but strong arms and a supply 
of food for a year, might eaaily be conceived to 
surpass in wealth the owners of the latter, 
though they might have begun with some tl 
sands each. By this example I explain 
meaning." 

" Very valuable advice, and if I ever becomi 
a coloniati will not forget it," aaid John CoHins. 

" But how is it ao many people fail ? " aslied 
the Vicar. " The only persons I have met from 
ithe Australian colonies had been ruined there, 
and declare that their resources and internal 
wealth have been absurdly exaggerated, and that 
they would advise no one with money to lose to 
Tentnro out there." 

am not surprised that such persons cry 
tlie colonies," returned the Colonist. 
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We are not fond of laying^tbe blame of our dis- 
sters on ourselvei, and depend on it the failure 
F those men might easily be traced to constant 
eglect of the common rules of prudence. They 
ere very idle or very ignorant, and totallv unfit 
>r a colonist's life, in all my experience I never 
new an instance of the contrary. Let me ask 
ou, sir, were they men likely to succeed in 
Ingland, think you ?'* 

" Why, as to that, I can scarcely say," re- 
amed the Vicar. " They were living on their 
dends, and doing nothing ; or were engaged in 
3me speculations which I did not hear were 
kely to prove successful.** 

"I thought so,'* answered the Colonist. "They 
id not succeed, because they did not possess 

moderate share of prudence, perseverance, 
Qergy, or forethought. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

)THEBS BESIDES HOBBEY THINK OE TTTBlONa 

COLONISTS. 

OHN Collins slept little that night. Young 
len are apt to jump at conclusions more spee- 
ily than older ones, and he found himself as 
Qon as his head was on the pillow, considering 
rhether he should not act wisely to turn colo- 
ist. His capital, though small in England, 
rould be ample in Australia. A wife would be 
n assistance rather than an expense. ^^ 
(light marry May Seymour ; some oi \iet xaaJK^ 
isters might accompany them. B.e ^ovii^ ^^^• 

■a 
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cLaae a small estate near ]Mr. Oabom'a proper __ 
and have cattle and sheep stations in the iataieM 
rior. One of his brothers ahould go out to 
aaaiat him. In a few years they would be inde- 
pendent ; indeed, from the first they would be 
BO. Some of his sisters might come out to 
them ; how happy they might be ! As he 
thought on, the proapeets grew brighter and 
brighter; impediments were overcome, difficul- 
ties vanished. He thought over the arrange- 
ments to be made when May Seymour should 
have aaid Tea, and her father should have given 
hia consent. He began to consider what things 
it would be necessary to take, when he should 
Becare hia passage, and what he should first do 
reaching the colony. In that one night years 
of his fiiture life were sketched out ; and, as he 
was a calm4hinking man, I have reason to be- 
lieve that the picture he drew was not very un- 
like the true one. 

The nest morning, aa they walked round the 
grounds, the Colonist at once divined what had 
been the tenor of his young friend'a cogitation*. 
He led him on to open hia heart to hun ; and, 
hearing the eiact state of hia case, strongly 
'U^ed him to consider the subject seriouuy. 
"If your wife and aisters-in-law do not object 
to rough it ; to live in a cottage built partly 
with your own hands; to attend to household 
affairs, to the dairy, poultry-yard, and garden; 
to keep aceouuts ; indeed, to make themselves 
generally useful — even a less capita! than you 
"joBsesa would auilice. They will have ample 
ime for reading, and to practise any useful ac- 
iplishmenta they may posaess, I suspect^ 
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)wevep, that they will abandon worsted-work 
id purse-netting, nor wiU wax-flower making 
>r Foonah painting be longer to their taste. 
Doks, music, and the merry dance, they may 
ill enjoy ; but they will soon learn to interest 
emselves in what is really useful, and will be 
hundredfold the happier for it. How they 
ill despise and pity the listlessness, the ina- 
ty, the objectless life, of ninety-nine young 
lies out of a hundred! and yet those very 
rls, if they had the way pointed out to them, 
>uld rejoice to play the noble and important 
jrt for which nature intended them. When 
lu speak to your fair friends, tell them what is 
Oman's true mission, and they will listen, de- 
»nd on it, with no inattentive ears.'* 
How John Collins longed at once to fly to 
ay Seymour, to show her the bright prospect 
lich had opened before him, and to urge her 
bher to accede to his request ! but he was a 
se man, and he resolved to let the subject in 
\ gejusral aspect be brought first before them, 
ajO[<nr them time to become familiarized with 
lesrfne should startle them by asking them 
become actors on the strange scene. 
Those who have for the last twenty years in- 
rested themselves as I have about the colo- 
ns, and have looked on them as England's 
le El Dorado, the means by which she will 
enabled to emancipate herself, if rightly used, 
>m her present alarming difficulties, will be 
(11 aware of the erroneous ideas entertained 
specting them by people in general, mostly 
sing from the folly and wickedneaa oi /ound- 
f them with convicta. To send coimcfe^ Vo ^ 
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colony where the masa of people are respeo^| 
able ajid can set a good example, and whei^| 
the convicts, while such, are kept distinct &ai^| 
the commiinitir, is verj different to the btIm 
tern pursued in founding Kew South WaLf^| 
and TaBmania. But I fly from my aubjeo^l 
People used to call colonizing banishmen^B 
they used to fancy our colonies little islands a^| 
atripa of land on the searcoast, which, in time oH 
war, an enemy's frigate might take poBsesdon o^H 
Why, an army such as N'apoleon led to Moscoi(H 
would never conquer our Australian colonies, jj 
the inhabitants chose to prevent them by tUH 
very means the Hiiasiana employed. To d| 
cooked and eaten by savages, or to be torn bjfl 
wild beasts, was supposed to be the ordinary 
fate of a colonist ; and it never seemed to have 
occurred to those who stayed at home at ease 
that towns or houses ejtisted in the colonies. 
I speak of the ideas of people sensible and well- 
intormed on other matters, and well do I re- 
member the arguments which were employed to 
prevent my becoming a colonist; the almost 
anathemas which were threatened should I per- 
sist in committing so egregious and degraaing 
» folly. A new era has commenced, and it 
needs no prophet to foretell that the latter holfa 
of the nineteenth century will be the age ^fl 
coloniKation. j^ 

At breakfast the subject was renewed ; infl 
deed, it became the sole topic of conversation. 
By degrees every member of the family was in- 
terested in it ; and in a few days people out of 
doors, in all the surrounding neighbourhooi^ 
^^alked of the strange gentleman from foreigofl 
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urtfl, who had made a mint of money and 
Emted others to do the same. 
"How do you propose to get the subject 
ade generally known?" asked Mr. Collins of 
8 guest. 

" J3y inoculating the clergyman or some 
sntleman in each parish, and getting them to 
Ik to their parishioners. I would advise them 
give short lectures in their schoolrooms, or, 
»tter, in some large barn, on a summer's even- 
g, and illustrate them with a map of the 
luntry, pictures of the scenery, and specimens 
' its natural history and productions. Inter- 
t them in the country, show the prosperity 
' those who are there, and you can soon do 
ray with the fears of difficulties and dangers, 
ley will be eager to take a share of the good 
ings they hear of. I had a travelling exhibi- 
>n prepared, which I shall keep for some great 
icasion. If you can get the loan of a large 
urn, we will try what effect a few plain state- 
ents of facts will have. If you, Mr. Lowther, 
ill do the same in the neighbouring parish, 
bich is, I understand, under your charge ; and 
lu, Mr. John, will do your best in yours, and 
»t Mr. Seymour and other friends to do the 
me ; in the course of a few days the whole 
jighboujrhood will be enlightened." 
AU the gentlemen present a^ed to the plan 
oposed, and promised to read attentively two 
three works which he put into their hands 
th an assurance that the information they 
ntained might be relied on.* He badvX^o 

* See Appendix. 
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brouglit a large collection of small pamplJeta 
and papers to distribute among the cottages of 
the poor,* 

"These," he observed, "will be found very 
useful, and everybody may take important hinta 
from them. I would however, as a rule, advise 
gentlemen carefully to read ail pamphlets and 
papers before distributins them, or they may 
fino. that under the head of a British colony they 

Nhavo been urging people to emigrate to Texas, 
California, or the United States. I wish people 
would remember that every person who goes to 
Australia consumes some pounds' worth of 
^ British good*, but to the above-named countries 
only five shillingB' worth. Then the climate of 
Texas and CalitbrDia ia most insalubrious, as 
are many parts of the United States. Pevcrs, 
ague, and hardahipB there decimate the settlera 
who have been tempted over bv the accounts of 
speculating land-agents as to the fertility of the 
soil and the advantages of republican institu- 
tions. Land is so cheap there that it is diffi- 
cult to get labourers to work on it, and eoase- 
guently people are tempted to hide the unhealth- 
ineaa and inconveniences, and even to send over 
fimda to induce their relatives to como over and 
assist them. There are doubtless many parts of 
the States where a healthy climate and a happy 
home is to be found ; but a very large proportion 
are bitterly disappointed, when, after a long and 
expensive journey, they reach their locations. I 
have lately heard of shiploads of Englishmen 
going to New Orleans, at the swampy mouth fl* " 

• See Appendii. 
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wissippi, one of the most unhealthy cli- 
n the world. The wages of white men 
f hi^h there certainly, because they die 
re obliged to fly the place soon after they 
A few only of the strongest become 
tized and make money ; but I submit that 
:e money is not the sole object of emi- 
, certainly not of colonizing. Being sur- 
d by vice, with too great a chance of 
Qg vicious, dwelling among slaves, loss of 
or of physical energy, being compelled to 
to Lynch law, and the rule of the bowie 
s a mgh price to pay for good wages- 
be it remembered, not better than can be 
)d in Australia. Land is cheap in America, 
is called dear in Australia and New Zea- 
)ut it must be borne in mind that land 
t; labour to cultivate it is of no value. If 
Australia were sold at a low price, unless 
rere slaves or convict labour, none could 
ivated except where each man could dig 
1 garden ; but if all turned gardeners all 
atarve. No capitalists would be induced 
to the country, and there would be no 
of conveying labourers there ; indeed they 
find no employment when they got there, 
t be remembered that to colonize land,' 
intelligence, and labour must be united, 
ree last must be taken to the first, and 
' of them is of use without the other. If 
cheap, capitalists wiU not colonize; because 
jrs soon ^liler they have received wages 
id, and, though they cannot bene&t tV^etix- 
they ruin their former employers, '^o^^ 
vacate the reduction of the upae\» igrva^ ^'^ 
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land in Auetralia forget this, and aaaert thi 
large eapitaliats wiah to tyrannize over small oat _ 
and labouring men. It is, on the contrary, for 
the benefit of all that land Hhould be at a price 
Bufficient to prevent laboiirere purehaBing load 
and becoming employers of labour, until they ■ 
have repaid the espenae of their transport and 
theip quota towards the espenaea of forming the 
colony. It does not answer to cidtivate leas 
than twenty acres, and a man should have more 
than 61. for every acre ; thus, before a labourer 
con advBntageously become a landowner, he 
should have aaved from 1501. to 200/. Let me 
aaaupe hjtTi that the higher is the price of land 
the more quickly vrill he save that sum. It is 
an error, though a very natural one, to suppose 
that a cheap-land colony is the beat to go to. 
21. or iil. an acre sounds much in the ears of 
thoae who are accuatomed to see land givea 
away or sold for 2«. or 3s. : but when it ia re- 
membered that it will enable the land to be 
Bowed and reaped, and the harvest gathered in ; 
that it will allow flocks of sheep and herds of 
cattle to increase, roada to be made, houses and 
churches to be built, it will seem truly a low. 
price. By it the whole community will 
richer ; but, at the eome time, let us never i 

that we have something else to do than to ^ , 

rich by colonizing, we nave to grow happy and 
rirtuouH. We have a solemn duty before hs — 
a noble destiny to work out. I make these re- 
marks, as hints that you may be able to answer 
any objections oflered to you ; and now the eoi 
we carry our plan into operation the better.' 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

THS TILLAOB LECTURE. 

. OsBOBir gave an admirable lecture in 
mer Hodge's big bam, which was swept out 
hung with boughs for the occasion. I have 
notes of it, but I know that it was far more 
tntiyely listened to than Mr. Collins had ex- 
bed. Mr. Lowther preached a very excellent 
non on the subject, and also gave a lecture 
he schoolroom of his other parish, as he had 
ertaken to do. The Miss Collinses set to 
k in their day and Sunday school, to give in- 
Lction to the children respecting the colonies, 
to endeavour to do away with the foolish 
ons entertained by their parents about the 
gers of the voyage, and the wild beasts and 
iges. They got from London pictures of 
garoos and wombats, and the duck-billed 
ypus ; and they copied some drawings Mr. 
om lent them of Australian scenery ; and 
r brothers constructed a large pasteboard 
>e with the continents roughly sketched on 
nd all the English possessions painted red ; 
they, besides this, had maps of the different 
nies and the different settlements of Aus- 
la marked clearly out. In making these 
)arations they learned far more of the colo- 
i than they had themselves before known. 
3 was what might be considered the theo- 
eal part of their instruction ; but besides^ at 
Osbom's suggestion, they esta\)Ua\ie^ «ai 
Lstrial school — a tbingwhich. had nevexAaeSox^ 
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in the place. They engaged the 
viEage cobhler, tailor, and carpenter, to give some 
of the hoys leaaona in their respective trades ; so 
that, in a, ehoit time, many had learned to patch 
tlieir shoes in a rough way, others to mend their 
jackets who always before weut ragged, and a 
still greater number could handle a saw and drive 
in a nail properly. Horticulture was not for- 
gotten, and a part of the kitchen garden was set 
aside to serve as a school; where, for two hours 
every day, the gardener gave inatruction to those 
the young ladies considered the best boys, and 
BO great was the interest the worthy man felt 
ill the progress of his pupils, that he took care 
Mr. Collins should not Buffer by the loss of his 
services. Mr. Osbom also put into the hands 
of Mr. St. Clair, the hanker of Barton, a sum 
sufficient to defiuy the expense of the passage of 
two boys to South Australia, begging that it 
might be given as a reward to the best boy, every 
haff-year, in the school, and promising to take 
care of them on their arrival. These arrange- 
ments took some little time to cany out, nor 
was the prize of a free passage spoken of till 
after Mr. Osbom's departure ; ae ne remarked 
that, at the present, its value would scarcely be 
appreciated, by the parents at all events, even 
should the boys be eager to gain it, 

I must now return to John Collins. He rode 
home with his pocket full of books, and bis bead 
full of the subjects in them — not homeward^ 
by-the-by, for he took a long circuit to call on 
Mr. Seymour. He mentioned the arrival of 
Mr. Osbom, the statements he bad made, titiL 

advice he ijad giieu ; but lie did not utt^fl 
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•rd of what his own thoughts had been. There 
luld be no harm, Mr. Seymour thought, in 
3 plan ; and he promised to attend his lecture 
Tore he attempted to give one himself. 
rhe first movement John Collins made was 
distribute a dozen of the pamphlets about 
> Australian colonies, among some of the 
men and the most intelligent of the cottagers 
his neighbourhood. When they had had 
16 to look them over he went among them 
1 talked to them on the subject, and induced 
m to ask questions about the countries de- 
ibed; but in no instance did he suggest to 
m the advantages gained by those who go 
re to labour. He allowed the idea of euii- . 
ting to come from themselves; though, when . 
\e conceived, he fostered and encouraged it, 
L did his best to calm their fears and get rid 
bheir doubts and prejudices. His next step 
\ to invite every person, in his own and the 
^hbouring parish, to come and hear something 
liad got to say to them, in his large bam, on 
evening of the following day; while the hint 
b there would probably be a mug of beer and 
ice of bread and cheese for the men, and a 

of tea for the missuses, was sufficient in- 
ement to secure a large attendance. The 
1 was large and airy ; he had it ornamented 
1 boughs, and as many seats as he could 
3ct were arranged in front for the women 

old men, while at one end was a raised 
form on which he took his station. Every- 
f wondered what he was going to talk 
it, and the uncertainty made themBti\iiiiOi^ 
tr to listes, ■:. 




^H " My friends," he began, " 1 have lived among 
^1 you for Bome years, and I hope and trust that, 

^V _, T c — 1 4-„™ ij J, *u^ :„ 
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as I feel certain yon would do anything in yi 
power to Berve me, you will believe that I am 
anxious to do all I can to benefit you. I have 
lately been reading some books about a countty 
which belongs to England, which is indeed a 
part of England, though it is divided from it by 
the broad sea; and I have lately also met a 
gentleman, an old friend of mv father's, who 
has Bpent many years of his life there, and I 
have become bo much interested in all he has 
told me about the eountir, and all I have read, 
that I felt a strong ■wish to give you some of 
the information I have collected. 

"This country is called Australia, and what 
is roost extraordinary is, that although it is fifty 
times as large as ^England there are not nearly as 
many people in it as there are in our county. 
It is summer there all the year round ; at least 
there is no weather like our winter : it is not 
too hot, and it is very healthy: the soO is veiy 
good, and wheat and barley, and com of all 
Borts, grow in abundance ; but it is most cele- 
brated for its large paatures, on which feed 
thouBflnds and thousands of sheep and cattle 
and horses. Now I am telling you a truth, 
however wonderful it may appear ; there are so 
many aheep that there are not shepherds to 
take care of them, and the owners are obliged 
to kill them to boil them down for the sake of 
the tailow ; so that, up the country, fine legs of 
mutton are given away for the asking. I wish 
that we had here some of the thousands of fine 
iga which my frjend has seen thrown away to 
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i, after the fat haa been taken out of them ; 
sanse there were not people to be spared to 
rj them into the towns. In the same way, 
n& of wheat have been left unreaped for want 
hands — think of that — the yellow waving com 
Dwed to rot, useless on the ground ! It makes 
B sick to think of it, when one knows how 
AY starving mouths it would have fed. 
'' In that country, in the towns at a distance 
m where the sheep feed, mutton is U. and 
d. a pound, and bread is equally cheap; 
ile agricultural labourers, near the towns, 
»ive trom. 18«. to 22«. per week, sometimes 
bh a cottage and as much ground as they like 

cultivate for a garden ; and, in the country, 
»m lOs, to 15«., with board and lod&;ing. 
ef>herds get from 25/. to 80/. with board and 
Iging. Keapers, 12«. to 14«. per acre, with 
3yision8 ; and shearers from 1/. to 1/. 5«. per 
ndred sheep for washing and shearing, and a 
od shearer will shear a hundred in a day. 
1 useful trades get even better wages; and 
Lcklayers, carpenters, and shoemakers soon 
ike their fortimes. It appears to me, indeed, 
»m all I can hear, that the people in that 
imtry are very fortunate : they have plenty of 
)d, a healthy climate, good wages, no taxes, 

poor's rates — there are no poor there — ^not a 
ggar is to be seen — there is no excuse there 
• begging — there is plenty of work, and people 
3 only too glad to get those who can work for 
3m. An old man, with only one leg and an 
n, may gain 20/. a year, and food and lodgin^^ 

a hut-keeper — that must indeed \>e a ^€> 
antiy to live in. The great advantage oi A^a^ 
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country, and I know that you will think it 
very great thing, is, that people are never ther 
out of work; no one can aay ' I cannot get work, 
I am sure that ail hero will agree with me, tha 
it must be a fine country where there is plent 
of work and good wages. 

" Now aU the people I speak of are English 
men, and a very large number have gone ther 
flMm this country, acroas tiie broad aoa, witMi 
the last few years : a great many have gon 
from the large manufacturing towns, wher 
they were aickly, and weak, and starving, witi 
the lowest wages ; and now they are strong am 
healthy, with as much food aa they can eat, Al 
these people have crossed the aea in big shipe 
— some two hundred thousand, I auppoae, o 
more, — and, though they have been months oi 
the water, they have arnved safe and well. Jos 
consider how many ships it must have reqairei 
to carry them all over; if two hundred peopli 
went in each ship — and many ships carry less— 
upwards of one thousand ships must have beei 
employed to carry them over : however, that i 
veiy much under the mark, and it shows ver] 
clearly that there can be little or no danger oi 
the voyage. People who live always on shon 
talk of the dangers of the sea, while sailon 
declare that there is much more danger on thi 

"There is much to amuse people on the vQjast 
— the sea itself is very beautiful ; I would maki 
a voyage if it was only for the sake of seeing it 
The air ia fresh and pure, and there are strange 
flah aud strange birds and strange lands, which 
Mjv passed on tie way, and strange people an 
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i; but what is Btrangcr than all, when poopK? 
there after going that way, it is diflicult to 
}uade themselves that they have not got 
le again. Everything is English. EngliHh 
ts and boatmen, with honest white Eiiglittli 
m and talking English, come off to the ships. 
i;lish houses are seen on the shore, and English 
» and waggons are ready to carr}' the people 
to the town. There are English churches 
. country-houses, and shops, and inns; and 
^lish clergymen and magistrates, and English 
B : in fact, my friends, those who go there are 
nuch in England as those who stay here ; for 
rything that is good here is to bo found 
re : all is English, with this difference, that 
?e is plenty of room, but few to fill it ; plenty 
GUid, but few to till it ; plenty to do, but few 

le to do it ; plenty of food, but few to eat it : 

e here, unhappily, we have not room enough, 

L enough, work enough, or food enough. 

all love England, we all love our homes; 

that country is as much England in every- 
ig that makes England valuable as the land 
bread on; and, from all I can hear, those who 
there have every reason to bless the day 
n they determined that there they would 
.blish a home for themselves and their chil- 
1." 

uch was the style of lecture John Collins 
3. He probably said more, and gave a fuller 
aription of the country, with more amusing 
stations. His great object was not to raise 
chimeras to frighten his hearers. He did 
talk of savages^ or wild beasts and aeiri^eiit^ \ 
rose he knew that the JSrst were few aad ^^^ 
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dom now do harm, and that the aecond do no 
exist. It would be time enough to asanre then 
of this when they aaked him, He did not tn 
to persuade any one of them in particular to go 
bat let what he had aaid take effect. 



CHAPTER IS. ^M 

THB BABTON EMIGBATIOK' BOCIETY. 

The subject of colonization becomes moat en 
grossing and delightful to those who take it u| 
BeriouBly, and view it in its true light. It aooi 
became almoat the only aubject on which any^ 
body talked at Lynbridge House. Mr. Oaborti 
as a colonist, had long viewed it in its bearing 
with respect to the coloniea ; as a philanthropist 
as it regarded thoae who might emigrate ; ani 
as a patriot, in its vaat importance to the proa 

fierity, nay, the very eiiatenee of the country a' 
[irge. He could not help eipressing hia aur 
prise at the total want of syatem in the manage 
ment of emigration, and the eitraordinair ig 
norance — not only of the illiterate, but of'^wd 
educated men — with regard to the colonies. 

" The plan I advise is, to divide the countr 
into diatricta of from twenty to thirty mile 
in circumference, ot less, according to circum 
stancea, with an Emigration Board in each, thi 
membera of which should be the parish elei^ 
men, medical men, and the most influential re 
sident landed proprietors, other gentlemen am 
fanners. Each of these again shoLild take hi 
tJira paH of the district under his especial care 
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1 member should supply himself, as I shull 
i;est, with books, pamphlets, and papcra on 
colonies, for distribution. Ho should inform 
self well on the subject, and should take 
7 opportunity of talking to the i)eople about 
One of the most active and intelligent of 
members, and- most constantly resident, 
dd act as secretary, and another should act 
reosurer. The society, as soon as formed, 
dd put itself in communication with llcr 
esty's Colonial Land and Emigration Com- 
doners. The secretary should send a list of 
committee, with the name of the district, to 
>hen Walcott, Esq., Secretary to the Emigra- 
Commissioners, 9, Park Street, Westminster, 
should first procure the best works on the 
nies, and make himself master of the subject, 
treasurer should then open an emigration 
kcription list, and should use every means to 
xst funds from people of all ranks in the 
net. He should earnestly recommend that 
ubscriptions be paid to him, and no money 
riven to the poor themselves. He shoidd 
L select a place as an office, and fix one or 
days in the week on which people, who may 
L to emigrate, or desire information, may 
e to him. Maps and a globe, with dnuvings 
ome views in the colonies, will be found 
ul. He should then have large placards 
ted and posted all over the district, some- 
t as follows : — 

To those who are out of work. Afstbalia, 
f Zealand, and the Cape or Good Ho^il 
' a happy home — plenty of food, cliea^ axA 
I — abanaance of work — ^and 1iig\i "wa^e^ \iO 

t2 
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indoBtriouB persons who here cannot find 

ployraent. 

" For the purpose of distributing information, 
and aasisting those who may wish to benefit by 
the adyantagea offered in the colonies, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen haye formed a committee : — 

CHAIESIAN. 
JfAMES or COMMITTEE. 
HONOKiBT aEOEETAKT. 

Office . The Honorary Secretary wDl at- 
tend on and between the hours of — 

and — , to afford information, and to reeeiyo ap- 
plications from tbose who desire to emigrate." 

Perliapa some attractive words may be intro- 
duced, Bucb as " Plenty of work ! plenty of 
goodfood! highwagesi beautiful climate!" The 
honorary aecretarif should make out a liat of 
all applicanta, stating the colonj^ to which they 
wish to go, name and age last birthday of each 
member of a family, and occupation, and should 
send it up periodically to Stephen Walcott, Esq., 
9, Park Street, requesting that the printed 
forms may be sent down ftir the people to fill 
up. 

It must be understood that agricultural la- 
bourers are preferred, and if married, without 
children or with only two or three, still better; 
then rough carpenters, blacksmiths, bricklayers, 
nnder fort? years of age. People, however, 
with large famOiea of grown-up aons and daugli- 
ters, especially the latter, are acceptable in the 
colonies, and the Commissioners therefore gene- 
rally feel themselves justified in assisting them 
'" emigrate with the Colonial Emigration Fund, 
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" What is the Colonial Emigration Fund 'r '' 
sed Mrs. Collins. 

It arises from a portion of the money n*- 
ved from the rental and sale of CroHii Landrt 

the colonies. The other portion goes to 
&ay the expense of the government in the 
onies. 

This fund is formed expressly for the benefit 
the colonists, as it is in fact their money, and 
3y therefore have the right to select the sort 

emiCTants to suit them best. They want 
■ong nealthy farm servants, men and women, 
lo, having no money whatever, will continue 
trking for them at least for two or three 
irs. 

It is only for this class of people that tho 
nretary should apply to the Emigration Com- 
ssioners, and the society must find half tho 
Bsage-money for them. For people who are 
t eligible for passages in the Commissioners' 
[ps the secretary should be in communication 
tn a respectable agent in London, who may 
mre their passages and arrange their outfits, 

witb two or three of the first shipbrokers, 
LO will inform him what ships are going. 
At the end of each year the society should 
blish a report of the names of subscribers, 
loimt of subscriptions, and an account of tho 
rsons who have received assistance from the 
ids, and also any letters sent home by emi- 
ints. They should all be instructed to write 
tbe secretary. These reports, collected, would 
ow the amount of assisted emigration. 
** I agree with jou/' said Mr. Co\&i^. ^^^ 
Bb Maclt Bodetiea were formed all onqt >i^ve 
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kingdom: bat though that 
may do what good we can in. our own apl 
and let us form ouo in thia district, witb Barton 
as the centre. I have in my eye a man who 
will make a firat-rate secretary, my &iend. 
Mr. 8t. Clair, the banker: he is clever, eaei 
getic, and ausious to be doing good. Let 
ride over there this afternoon. We will call 
several other gentlemen, and we shall at cm 
get together a committee. Lord Ashborougli 
will, I know, act aa chairman when the subject 
is clearly eiplained to him, and we may set to 
work without delay." 

"I ahall be delighted," eiclairaed Mr. Oa- 
borii. " "When a good thing is determined on, 
the sooner it is done the better. Eeery dag 
loit u a day of au^eriay to thaie who might be 
relieved hy emigrating, as well as to those who 
might find work were their competitors gone." 

Lord Ashborough consented to act as chair- 
man, 80 did Mr. St. Clair as secretary, and 
several clergymen and others were placed on 
the committee, It was at once agreed that a 
puhKc meeting should be held, at which Mr. 
Osborn consented to deliver a lecture, and after 
it the committee was to be further increased, 
and the placards printed and posted over the 
country. On the way back, the gentlemen en- 
countered our friend liobbey working on the 
road. 

" How goes it with you to-day ?" asked Mr. 
OoUina. 

"Very bad, sir; very bad indeed, sir," an- 
Kflwered poor Uobbev, shaking his head. 

Bohbej, you du not think of 
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ing to the country wo were speaking of 
) other evening at the lecture?'' said the 
uire. 

'* I have, sir ; but they say that the ships is 
rben, and when the sea is rough like they go 
the bottom, and half the people who go to 
31 D pa rts goes to the bottom in them." 
"who are they you speak of?" asked the 
lonist. " I tell you, not one ship in a thou- 
id going to Au^ralia is wrecked. You con- 
ind ships and places. Several German, and 
me American and English, ships have been 
it going to the United States, a much shorter 
vage, and therefore the owners have sent 
ips which ought to have been in the dock- 
rd or burned. ''Those which have to cross tho 
e are finer ships, and, as they are inspected 
government officers, they are in every respect 
tter found and fit for sea. There is nothing 
fear in the voyage, I can assure you." 
Hobbey took off his hat and scratching his 
ad observed, "Well, sir, but them savages they 
f as eats people as lives in them parts." 
The Colonist laughed. "You see that they 
ve not eaten me Hobbey, and I have con- 
mtly been among them. It is all nonsense 
out their eating people. Pormerly, when the 
lite men crueUy used to shoot the poor black 
vages, whose country they had taken, the lat- 
p often retaliated ; but now one never hears of 
murder by a black man in Australia." 
" But," urged Hbbbey, " the beasts, the lions, 
e snakes as big as poplars sir, I'd rather not 
where they say they are." 
" I can promise you that there are xiot TCkOte^ 
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anakea tbaa iu Eugland ; and, aa for wild beasta, 
there are none larger than a common dojEr, ex- 
cept the kangaroo, which vou may tame and keep 
aa a i>et in your cottage.' 

"Well, air, but we should bo put out onabarren 
Bhore, and no one to look after us, — how ia ua to 
live, air ? We've got friends here, air, and there 
WB boa none." Hobbey waa not going to leap in 
the dark, and therein he shewed hia wisdom. 

"In the first place you wijl go to a town lar- 
ger than Barton ; the land ia I'mitful and not 
barren. Tou will be allowed to remain on 
board ship for a fortnight, aud you will be fed 
till you can find employment; and that, I can 
answer for it, you will find within a few days or 
BO of your amval." 

" But my misaus, sir, I can't get she to move," 
Baid Hobbey, looking aheepish. 

" Come Hobbey, he a man ! " exclaimed Mr. 
Collins. " Don't listen to the nonsense your wife 
talks. Tou know what is good for lier and the 
children. Here you all are starring, or disgror 
cing youraelves by begging ; there you will be 
able to hold up your head uke a true-bom Eng- 
lishman. Don't let me deapise you, and tell you 
that I think you a coward who la afraid of a few 
difficulties in the way of making himself and all 
hia family above want for the reat of their lives. 
Come, Hobbey, say you will go, and aet a wise 
esample to the poor people round Barton." 

Hoobey looked down, he apoke in a perfectly 
reapectful tone: "Beg pardon sir; it's very well 
Hirforyouto aajgo ; but you know, air, it'aahard 
thing to leave one'a kindred and one's friends, 
Aod thff place irhere one haa lived all one'a days, 
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r ; and to ffo to a strange land one knows no- 
ling of ; I don't think, sir, you'd like it." 
" W ell, my friend, but suppose I were to go ; 
ovld you tnen go ? " asked the Squire. 
Hoboey laughed at the idea. " I'm not afeared 
saying yes, sir, because I'm right certain you 
m't sir.' 

" Do not be too sure of that ; my friend, I ask, 
I promise to go, willyou ? " said the Squire. 
"I will, sir," said Hobbey screwing up his 
urage, "And there's many another poor family 
)uld gladly go too, if you, sir, shewed them the 
ty; but Tume on its likes to go where thereof no 
e we knows to trust to; no parson sir, no church, 
> manor house." 

This is the feeling, if not expressed, of all the 
ral population of Ihigland — "No one we knows 
trust to." It is a leeling which makes them 
valuable as colonists with a guide, — helpless 
d easily imposed on without. They ask for 
iders — they entreat the gentlemen of England, 
B sons of those to whom they haye looked up 
from time immemorial, to perform their duty, 
3ir true and noble destiny, to conduct them 
th from staryation, and ruin, and death, to 
ids where they may fulfil the great destiny of 
3 Saxon race. 

The Squire leaped from his horse and put his 
ad on the labourer's shoulder, "My friend," he 
ispered, "prepare to go ; for go I purpose if 
$ayen so wills it. It is my du^, and Heayeu 
1 prosper me ; in no other way can I be so 
jful to these poor people. Do not speak of it, 
>bbey, till I tell you ; and now go Vome «cA 
n oyer your misBua. " 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE EABTON LECTrBE. 
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Tub members of the new Emigration Committo 
exerted themaelves so energetically by callin; 
round onall the people of the neighbournoodtha 
B. very large asaembSige of ladies and gentlemei 
were collected ; whOe placards posted in ever 
direction had given due notice to the poore 
clasBea. Lord Ashborough, a nobleman greatl 
beloved for hia excellent quahties, took the chaii 
and on either side were arranged some of th 
most influential clergy and magistrates of thu 
part of the country. 

The Chairman — after eiplaining the objects C 
the meeting, and stating that a Committee ha 
already been partly formed, and that it was pre 
posed to add other gentlemen to tlieir number 
under the sanctiou of the meeting, and that Mi 
St. Clair, a gentleman well known to them a 
for hia kindneas of heart, his honourable feelingi 
and independence of principles, had disintereal 
edly undertaken to act aa llonorary Secretary- 
iutroduced Mr. Osboru to the meeting. Th 
gentleman before them, ho observed, had loo, 
resided in the country be was about to speak o 
He had wealth at command, but he made tha 
country his home : he found it a happy ont 
and he waa going shortly to return there agui 
He loved England dearly : he luved hia com 
trymen ; and linditig that country a good oni 
and knowing that those who went there, if hoi 
«w^ «i»a4r Odd induatrious men, would BBBtuedl 
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prosper ; he waa anxious to induce his country- 
men who could not find employment at homo, of 
all classes, rich and poor, nobles and commoiiors, 
gentles and simples, to go there also, — to make 
that country their home, to found other Britain^ 
in the southern hemisphere. A globe, and maps, 
and^large coloured drawings were hung up on the 
walls, and specimens of natural history were 
placed on a table in front of the Chairman. 
Mr. Osbom then rose, and spoke as follows : — 
" I come before you, my friends, as the advo- 
cate of British colonization. By that term J 
mean the judicious and careful settlement of our 
countrymen in healthy regions belonging to the 
British crown, where tney may enjoy unrestricted 
the blessings of British laws, of our glorious 
British constitution, free from the galling tram- 
mels of over population, of over competition, of 
helpless pauperism. Too long has it been the 
custom to think only of emigration, to think 
only of sending forth our swarms, those at home 
remaining perfectly indifferent as to what be- 
came of the wanderers, whether they landed on 
some British shore or became aliens in some 
pestilential land, where slaves still groan in 
chains, where vice is triumphant, and where the 
laws of God and man are disregarded among 
enemies or rivals of England. I wish to draw a 
wide distinction between the terms emigration 
and colonization. Emigration is merely the act 
of going forth ; it does not embrace the act of 
arriving at another shore. For the act of arrival 
another term is used — the word immigration. 
Emigration is, however, a work of great Vm^creV 
ance. I caxmot impreas you too l:iig\v\:y V\^o\i. '\^^ 

rv 
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importance. It is a part of the operation ( 
colonisation, though it doea not of necessity r( 
Bulfc in colonization. It is the carrying forth t 
the materiala of the future colony, and as thoE 
materiala are earned well or ill, with op withou 
damage, will depend the moral prosperity of th 
future colony. We roust remember that me 
are not like brieltB and atones : they have mind 
to be inatructed and amused, hands to be en 
ployed, passions to be Buppreased, tempers to b 
managed, and eoula to be saved aa well aa bodie 
to be fed. Besides this, the ship has to b 
guided over the pathless deep, the effects c 
atorms have to bo guarded agamst and countet 
acted, an ignorant crew to he commanded, ani 
the condition of the ehm and the health of a] 
to be watched over. "Wnat I have mentioned i 
no slight work, but before this work is ooni 
nienced there is much to be done ; the colleotini 
of the emigrants, the seeing that they are sup 
plied with a convenient outfit of clothes, th 
sending them on board ahip in a happy, health) 
and comfortable state. All this comes into th 
work of emigration. To be done any thing lik' 
well, it requires great system and management 
and perfect combination and co-operation amonj 
all cfaases of the community — kind wiahea ani 
open pursea. All those who hear me have th: 
means of acting their parts in the formation o 
that system. I do not hesitate to say that it i 
their duty to act that part. The system I ven 
ture to suggest I will hereafter explain. 

"If, then, the work of emigration ia important 
how much more ao is that of coloniKation. AIm 
that cbarlaians and impostors should eter bi 
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to undertake it — that those should bo 
ed to engage in it for the more sake of 
men utterly unworthy of the noble task, 
nds incapaole of perceiving the high and 
I qualities of the work thej undertake ; . 
h has too generally been the case, and 
itinue to be the case, unless the true 
of the people stand forth to perform their 
id to assert the noble prerogative which 
, when giving them cultivated minds, 
, wealth, and position, awarded to them, 
at is this work of colonization ? It is a 
» employ all the talent, the energy, the 
', the perseverance, possessed by man : it 
lanting of a population on a virgin soil ; 
bivation of the soil to supply them with 
10 construction of houses, of towns, and 
r their habitations ; the formation of laws 
ulations for their civil government ; and 
bblishment of scholastic and religious in- 
ns for their moral and religious welfare. 
8 act of sowing seeds which may spring 
become mighty empires ; it is, therefore, 
to be undertaken in no light or careless 
', but with deep study and deep thought, 
most prayers for assistance from on high, 
h the exertion of all our brightest intel- 
Guid moral faculties. From the ancients 
dd take a lesson in the art of colonization, 
olonies were not planted with the off- 
^ of their gaols, male and female ; with 
speculators ; with broken-down spend- 
but they sent forth to the important 
leir most illustrious men — tiievEXDL^^^ 
heir generals, their philoBop\i6i^> ^Scksa 
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merchants, their craftsmen, their priests, thrf 
Boldiera.theiragriculturista.with tlieirwivea and 
chilclren. The plantation of a colony was aii 
augUBt ceremonial — to none but to the wisest 
and best was the office committed. And these 
colonies were treated too by tlie mother country 
tts an affectionate parent treats her children ; 
while they returned her regard by tlioir love and 
aupport, even while they became independent 
Btates, vying with her in size, in wealth, and 
grandeur ! 

" I will not atop to describe the unhappy 
state of England at the present day — pauperism 
prevailing to a frightful extent, and still going 
on increasing. It is a folly to say that it arises 
&om any syatem of government, neither free 
trade nor protection will cure it : it ia far be- 
yond the power of any legislative enactment to 
remedy — no laws can put down pauperism ; it 
ftrisea from one great cause — over-population ; 
there is not sufficient profitable employment for 
those ready to work. It ia the great social evil 
of the day ; and earnestly do I wish to impresa 
this on your minds, that greal social emU de- 
mand great tocial efforts to cure them. As 
over.population is one of the great banes of 
this country, so in emigration wdi be found one 
of the great remedies of the evil; and as the evi! 
is great, so must the effort to cure it be general 
in order to be effective; it must ho a mighty foctnf 
eforl such as has never before been made by the 
nation- Every mau and woman, of high and 
low degree, must bear their parts ; and I hope 
to point out to you, as I proceed, how those 
e to be borne. 
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"In England alone there arc a millioii of 
paupers, and their support coats 5,000,00;)/. a 
year. The money spent on paupers, duriiiu^ 
three years, would carry the whole of tho.so to 
Australia; and little more than the cost of tlhMr 
maintenance, for one year, will carry thein t.) 
Western Canada or the Cape of Gtood I Lope. 
But I believe I do not err, when I say tli:ii 
there are little less than another million of mir- 
sons who would benefit by becoming; coIoiusIh. 
Persons of all ranks, who can hero iind no em- 
ployment for their capital or tlieir talents, who 
are here idle and useless, would there, with 
a proper developement of their faculties, bo- 
come valuable members of society. To carry 
out this great object, I see only one way — the 
whole country must be divided into districts, 
with such a society in each as has this day been 
formed in Barton, and every person residing in 
that district must contribute to carry out the ob- 
jects of the society; they must aid, not only with 
their money, but with their own personal exer- 
tions : it is not enough that a few rich persons 
should be asked to subscribe their two or three 
pounds, or even their ten or fifty pounds ; but 
every man, woman, and child should give ac- 
cording to their means — shillings and sixpences, 
and even hali^ence, should be received. 

" I will not expatiate long on the wisdom of 
aiding emigration at the cost of the poor-rate : 
it appears to me so self-evident, that I cannot 
cease wondering that the system has not been 
universally adopted. In three years the whole 
pauper population of Bagland might bo temo^^^ 
to the furthest of our colonies, at t\i^ CiC>^^ ^"^ 
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their support in idleness ; in a teas time to our 
nearer colonies. I do not say that they should 
sll be removed — the maimed, the sick and 
weakly must be left to our charge, and a light 
churge it would then be. As our colonies go on 
multipSjing and increasing, so will tbeir power 
of absorbing our superabundant population, and 
England may never again be over-populated. 

" If we foolishly and wickedly persist in main- 
taining our paupers in idleness at home, we add 
every year to the amount of human misery, vice 
and degradation, and the evil will become unman- ■ 
ageable. The pauper children will grow up into 
men and women who will have children, meantime 
crippling the resources of the country, and con- 
tumiitff uselessly the capital which should be afford- 
\ng emphymeTil to others. Gentlemen, those 
who are guardians of the poor, remember this \ 
for every two paupers you keep at home, you 
keep another man out of employment. Send 
, away two-thirds of your paupers, you will be 
Relieved from supporting the other third ; be. 
cause the funds hitherto engaged in support- 
ing them win now be employed in cultivating 
the soil, or in other remunerative ways. I may 
he wrong in the proportions. It may be that 
you must send away tliree-fonrths, and the other 
fourth will obtain work. It is the principle 
alone I wish to explain. The reverse la the 
case if they remain. For every three persona 
who become paupers a fourth is thrown out of 
work. Wages are lowered, the labourer can 
scarcely eiist. I am not exaggerating the case ; 
two more cannot obtain employment instantly 
&e »ipital engaged in finding work for a third 
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is withdrawn. Seo with what dreadful rn])i(lity 
the evQ increases. We sec at once how Dorset- 
shire became overwhelmed with pauporH: wo 
see how Ireland was wellnigli ruined. Sceiiic; 
the evil, knowing how it occurred, h*t us not 
neglect the remedy whicli Heaven offers to uh. 
I do not say send these poor peopio away witli- 
out leaders, without capital ; out lot Diohc who 
have intelligence and capital become their leaders, 
and all will prosper. Kemember, also, 1 do not 
.say that colonization is tlie only remedy ; wlioro 
there is ignorance and vice there must always 
be poverty, for ignorance and vice assuredlv' load 
to it. We must therefore bend every effort to 
improve the religious and moral condition of 
the masses who remain ; we must endeavour to 
raise their physical condition ; and, to effect this, 
we must endeavour better to instruct in their 
duties the upper classes — the true leaders of 
the people. 

"Time was when it was deemed prudent 
and wise to keep the people in imorance ; 
time was when it was thought barbarous to 
send the poor to the colonies. Those times 
are gone by, never I trust to return ; but, my 
friends, let us remember that it was the upper 
classes which allowed the people to remain in 
ignorance, who neglected to show them the ad- 
vantages of colonizing, who neglected to form a 
proper system of emigration. Oh let us now 
remedy the dreadful mistake of our fathers — by 
affbrdmg them good instruction, by exerting 
ourselves to enable them to emigrate and to 
colonize rapidly and happily. I meutvoia. ^.W's^k 
points to mow that, important aa 1 d&excL q,<^c^* 
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nization, I consider it only oue of tLe remedies 
for the groat aocial evils of the day. 

" I was lately reading aa account of the Pot- 
tera' Emigration. Society, by which the humblest 
class of men are eudeavouring to found a home 
forthemaelves in the State of Wincousin, United 
States. However much I admire the combina- 
tion of these poor men, and their spirited deter- 
mination to help themselves out of their diffi- 
culties, I grieve to see the result very inade- 
quate to the energy and perseverance employed, 
and the dangers and difficulties to be undergone. 
I grieve to see Saion men, who once had leaders, 
groping by themselves in the dark without a 
guide or chief. I eriove that such men are left 
to be imposed on by false reports and hj false 
guides. Proud as I am of them, of their true 
Anglo-Saxon spirit, bitterly do I feel the dis- 
grace which attaches to those who ought to 
have put themselves at their head, and led them 
forth to British shores. 

" It ia stated that the expense of transporting 
each adulfc to Wiiiconain ia SI. and when there 
tljey have to toil long and labour hard to gain a 
hvelihood. They ask no more. But these are the 
veiy men who would be so welcome in Australia 
and the Cape, and gladly would the colonists pay 
the few pounds more required to make tbera their 
brethren. Mark also this: those who go to the 
United States consume only five shillings' worth 
of British goods in the year — those who go to 
Australia consume seven pounds' worth. For 
every couple who go to Australia one persou 
finds employment at home ; but it requires j^flfy- 
- le to go to the United States before one 
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at home can find emplopnent in making tlio ar- 
ticles thej require. This reason alone, if tluTo 
were no others, would make me anxious to scml 
people to Australia in preference to any otlu^r 
country. Yet, with all the advantages to tliosi* 
who emifi^te, and with all those gained willi 
some gomg by those who remain at home, I 
regret to say tnat I hear it asserted that fann- 
ers and manufacturers would rather keep IIumh 
at home, doing nothing in the workhouse, tliat 
they may get them to work cheaply for tlieni in 
the summer. I say that I hear it, — I grieve 
that I cannot disbelieve it. I trust that no per- 
son in this room would act so base, so cruel, so 
detestably foolish a part — I say foolish, because 
it is so palpably against his own interest ; it is 
roguish and knavish, because he hopes thereby 
to throw the burden of supporting his labourers 
on other men's shoulders ; and it is an old saying, 
that ' all knaves turn out fools at last.' This is 
a subject which gives my heart more pain tlinii 
any other — to see Engbshmen, whom I should 
honour and love, act so vile a part ; — I say they 
are unworthy of the name of Englishmen. Tliey 
themselves should be made to emigrate, but not 
to colonize — they are unworthy to set foot on 
OUT blessed colonies, — ^they should be taken 
crop and heel and sent to grow cotton among 
the negro slaves in Kentucky. Let every one 
who hears me endeavour to bring such men to a 
true sense of the crime and folly they have 
hitherto been committing. 

"But I was speaking of the machinery for 
carrying out the proposed plan of emi^«b\Aatv. 
Besides the hoard of gentlemen for ior^ot^^x^?, 
emigration generally, I most earnestly ad^Hae^^ 
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formation in each place of a Ladies' Society ; 
They must energetically collect moiioy^Few 
thinga can be done without luojiey, but atill they 
can do mueli which money cannot posaibly accom- 
plish ; they can apeak kind worda to their poor 
sisterB, they caa give thera counsel and encou- 
ragement. Their duties should be— 1 at, To col- 
lect clothes for them ; to see that they have a 
eufficieut out&t ; to show them what things it is 
uaelessto take; tofumiah them with every little 
comforts which may be required for the voyage. 
2ndly. It is very oecessary that the young wo- 
men, especially, should have employment during 
the voyage, and for this object they should col- 
lect materials fitted for women to employ their 
hands on. This may be done at almost no cost 
but a little care and trouble. A list of what is 
required, I furnish. Srdly. It is aU important 
that, where there are single female emigrants on 
board, there should go forth a superior matron 
to superintend them. She should be a lady, or 
a person of superior mind and intelligence, to 
command the respect of those below her." Such 
persons have invariably succeeded in maintain- 
ing order, while the matrons chosen from among 
the emigrants are of little or no use. The Go- 
vernment Emigrant Commissioners give every 
encouragement to ladies who will take this office, 
but they cannot give a sufficient gratuity ; and 
I Gamestly beseech the ladies oi England to 
raise subscriptions suScient to afford adequate 
remuneration to those who are induced to take 
this important office. 

"There are two similar points the gentlemen 
' See Appendix. — " Britiih LadLeg' Female EmignBt 
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must attend to. The firot Ih, to Hupply a quota 
towards the payment of a n^li^ioim and in oral 
instructor on board every oiiii^aiit Hhip whirli 
leaves these shores to crosH the lino, iih mcII as 
to afford means of employment to the men. A 
society was formed for thrse purposes in Lon- 
don, but the Society for the Propufration of tli<* 
Gk)Bpel* has BO energetically taken up th«' ohjrct, 
and so efficiently performed the duties proposed, 
that the labours of the first have ceased. Tlie 
Colonial Church Society lias also undertaken 
the same duties, although not nearly so exten- 
sively. To the fiind for supplying relij^ious 
instructors to emigrant sliips, established in 
either of these societies, 1 earnestly recounnend 
all persons to subscribe, as they would perform 
their bounden duty to their fellow-men. 1 can 
assure them that they select their men witli no 
narrow sectarian spirit ; and tliat, whatever may 
be the religious denomination of Cliristians wlio 
subscribe, they may rest assured tliat in no 
possible way will their opinions or feelings bo 
offended by any of the gentlemen sent out by 
these societies. Their object is to do good on 
broad Christian principles, to improve the minds 
of the emigrauts, and to make them happy and 
contented oy every means in their power. I 
say that every denomination of Christians may, 
without acting against their principles, subscribe 
to these funds, for their emigrant brethren will 
all equally benefit. 

"Among the ways of giving employment to 
the men and boys is to teach them tailoring and 
cobbling ; and tor these purposes it is XLece«»«kW:^ 

* See Appcndu.—'' Emigration Spiritual Ai(V'?\3iX^^'' 
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to collect old clothes, sLoea, and leatlier, which 
should be sent to the Emigmtion Depfita at 
Deptford or Plymouth. Let us bear taie ever 
in mind, that aa the tree is planted eo will it 
grow up — aa a colony is formed by honeet, 
mduatrious, and virtuous men, so will the nation 
into which it growa be honest, prosperous, and 
happy ; and if we venture to create a community 
of vicioua, ignorant, and irreligious persona, BO, 
most assuredly, will the nation which springs 
from them, be destitute of public or private 
honour of religion, or of happiness. 

" Think, then, of the opportunity afforded of 
doing an infinity of good where there are col- 
lected together two or three liundred people, 
■who must, for want of other occupation, listen 
to good advice and counsel. How it grieves 
one to think of the numerous opportiuiitiea 
which have been thrown away. Ab the amount 
of good is great, so ia the amount of evil when 
the opportunity is neglected, 1 say it advisedly, 
where there ia not a superior person to instruct 
and guide the emigrants, few of them but ore 
the worse for the voyage. People talk of the 
iniquities practised on "board emigrant ships, and 
turn up their eyes and aay, tliat on that account 
they are opposed to emigration, and piously draw 
tielit their purse-at rings. Fools that they are ! 
They neglect the only means of preventing the 
evil, and then complain of the result of this 
neglect. "What was the former system ? Two 
or three hundred people, previously strangers to 
each other, were huddled together for four or 
five months, again to become strangers on land- 
ing ; while they were phiced under the cliarge of 
"4gb Beamen unaccuatomud to moTal Te%\.Tuati 
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who might or might not have any real influcnoo 
over them. I say, afford us the moans of pro- 
venting the evil, and I trust that it will bo for 
ever stopped. The plan to be purNued, its to fiiio 
very severely the owner of any vcsHel in wliii-h 
disorders occur or the contract is not properly 
fulfilled. One the other day was fined i^'oOO. 
To withhold the salary of the surgeon, and other- 
wise to punish him. To punish the captain and 
his mates and to deprive them of their command, 
and to punish the crew. To appoint to each nliip 
a chaplain, or a gentleman of sound religious 
principles and firmness of character. To appoint 
a superior matron of the same character, ana never 
to allow the surgeon to attend any of the single 
women out of her presence. To supply ample 
employment and amusement both to men and 
women during the voyage, besides affording tlieiii 
religious and moral instruction. Another im- 
portant check to disorders, and which will add 
much to the happiness of emigrants, is to aid 
them in emigratmg in bodies to settle together 
in the same part of the colony — as is the custom 
of the German emigrants, who are the most 
prosperous and steady of any of our colonists. 
rubUc opinion is thus brought to aid in keeping 
all in order. For this purpose, however, they 
should have some capitalists with them, and be 
under a leader in whom they confide. 

" To encourage individual efforts in aiding 
colonization, I wish to place the following pic- 
tures before you : — Consider what may be the 
fixture fortunes of some poor family whom you 
know. In one case, if you aUow tnem Wvtow^ 
supinenesB on your part to remain at \ioTCkfe,^ 
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lingermg starvation — numerous descendants of 
TJciouB miserable paupers, blasptemera of God 
dangerouH to the nation, or a speedy death 
■with curses on the land which refused to help 
them, and on na who thereby neglected our 
duty to God and man. On the other hand, if 
we by our exertions, by sacrificing a little of 
our own wealth, by abstaining &aia alight in- 
dulgence or perhaps folly, have enabled them 
to reach the shore of some thriving colony, 
year after year our hearts are made glad by 
reeeiving espressiona of their gratitude and 
accounts of their auccesB, till we hear of their 
Bona and daughters growing up virtuoua and 
prosperous members of the new society we have 
contributed to form. But we will not pause 
here:^When we ourselves are translated to 
that great colony to which we are all bound, we 
may, there is no reason to disbelieve, be per- 
mitted to look down upon the world and behold 
the result of our labours. Can any language 
express, can the mind itself conceive the joy, 
the satisfaction we shall feel at beholding a 
pro^erous community of men, worshippers of 
the true God, whose end we shall foresee will be 
happy, and at knowing that from our humble 
exertions arose that glorious result P 

" I draw no false or evanescent picture : it is 
one to be viewed both in this world and in the 
realms of blisa. Let me entreat you not to 
Bhut your eyes to its surpassing beauties ; let 
it ever be before your sight, and attract you o 
to eiertion," " 
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CHAPTEE II. 

LEOTUBE COJSrxnniED. — COLONIES OP OBEAT 

BBITAIR. 

" I WILL not talk about the govermnent of the 
British Colonies. What the colonies want are 
real governors who know their requirements, and 
real government : they entreat to be delivered 
from shams. In speaking of the colonies, I 
wish it to be understood that I speak of the 
homes of the British race, imder British rule. 
I separate them from our plantations, dependen- 
cies, and military stations, to which may be 
added trading stations, aU governed by Britain ; 
but where no Briton goes to found a home for 
himself and his children. Let us look at the 
map ; and we shall there see, what I will call, 
three great fields for colonization and one lesser 
field. The three great fields are, 1st, our North 
American provinces; 2ndly, the Cape Colony 
and Natal, in South Africa ; and 3rdly, the Aus- 
tralasian Colonies, including under that head 
New Zealand ; while, under the title of a lesser 
field, I class the Falkland Islands and all our 
remaining possessions in the Atlantic and Pacific, 
where our children may occasionally find a 
home. 

" One point I wish to impress on my hearers: 
that they all mutually benefit by the prosperity 
of each other. Let no ignorant, foohsh rivalry 
separate them. Let them remember t\i<& ^Vsr^ 
ofthe bundle of sticks, and cling toget\ieit \xiAs^ 
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one goTermnent for their mutual support ant 
protection. 

"NOKTH AMEEIOiN COLOHIES. 

" Our North American Colonies, which I cal 
the first great field for colonization, consists o 
Canada, Upper and Lower ; New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia; Prince Edward'a Island; New 
foundland; the Settlements of the Hudfion'i 
Bay Company ; and Vancouver's Island. 
" Canada. 

" Look at the vast extent of Canada ; its superl 
river St. LawTenee ; its mighty inland seas, tnoai 
seas communicating by means of broad and deei 
canals with the Atlantic, so that ships may sai 
from the wide ocean into the very bosom of th( 
land; its primeval forests, supplying timber fin 
all the uses of man ; its fertile fields and iti 
healthy climate : and, did we possess no other co 
lony, we might well be contented with that alone 

" Lower or Eastern Canada was the first set 
tied, though the most northern and coldest, with i 
large portion of its inhabitants of French descent 
and of the Eomish faith. The land is generall; 
fertile, and diversified with mountains and plains 
embracing scenery of the most magnificent kind 

" Upper or Western Canada was the last set 
tied, by English and Seotch emigrants, mostl; 
men of small or no capital, but with strong arm 
and undaunted courage, before the strokes o 
whose persevering weapon, the- peaceful axe 
the tall trees have fallen, leaving space for flou 
rishing towns and corn-bearing fields. Esamiin 
the map, and see how a large portion of Uppe 
Canada is (nlmost like an island) surrounded b; 
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nayigable waters: Lake Ontario on the east, 
Lake Erie on the south, while the superb ex- 
panse of Lake Huron sweeps round it on the 
west and north, and many smaUer lakes and 
rivers innumerable intersect it in all directions ; 
yet, with this abundance of water, the climate is 
neither damp nor unwholesome. To Upper or 
Western Canada I should certainly advise the 
emigrant, who has selected North America, to 
bend his steps. The ground is less occupied ; 
the winters are shorter and less severe than in 
the eastern province : he will find there men of 
his own habits and wav of thinking, and ready 
to assist him in the arduous task of settling. It 
must be remembered that the winter is very 
cold, and the summer warm ; but the air is so 
pure that both heat and cold can be far better 
endured than in England. Canada is strictly an 
agricultural country, with certain grazing dis- 
tricts ; but the necessity of providing fodder for 
the winter prevents the breeding of any large 
number of cattle. Axemen, sawyers, and agri- 
cultural labourers are clearly therefore the per- 
sons who will most easily find employment ; but, 
of course, whenever they congregate in any num- 
bers, rough mechanics will also be required. 
Those persons who are unable, from habits 
or health, to rou^h it, should not venture to 
Canada. Men with small capital, and fiunilies 
unaccustomed to a life of daily toil, will decid- 
edly find the Cape or the Australian Colonies 
more suited to tneir habits. There is a most 
extensive emigration to the United States from 
this country. This arose, in the first ^lace^^wsL 
the activity of their agents in inducvxi^ ^^or^^ 
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to go there to purchase their lands, i 
supineness of patriotic men in advoc» 
cause of our own colonies. Those wIb 
succeeded there, and they would have soj 
equally well in Canada, send for their I 
and thus the stream is kept flowing. Th^ 
States do not possess one advantage 
Canada, except the name, and the name^ 
enjoying liberty. All Canada is healtbji 
parts of the United States are very uia 
liet me entreat any of you then, who m» 
of going to America, to consider well b^ 
desert your country, her laws and insta 
Do not with careless indifference become) 
and a foreigner. i 

"New Brunswick is to the south of ( 
Lawrence. It is a fine country, thickly ^ 
with forests, which supply the timber fat 
tensive trade, It is a good country for tt 
grant, and ia becoming rapidly po '' 
civilized; though, of course, there is i 
he will find in Upper Canada. 

"Nova Scotia IS a peninsula, and the UM 
England of her North American provinq 
has au extensive trade in timber, and get 
men can iiird employment. It has alsol 
tensive trade in fish ; but the land is norf 
neral very fertile, and the winters are vta 
The island of Cape Breton is under tlj 
government. I 

"Prince Ed ward's Island is in the moud 
river St. Lawrence. The land is very fern 
though in winter the ground ia for many j 
covered with snow, fram its peculiar posit 
t)o}d ia never intense, and the air is dl^ 
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pure, from the fogs bein^ caught up by the liigh 
land of Cape Breton, which lies seaward of it. 

*' Newfoundland, a laree island to the north of 
the above-mentioned colonies, is celebrated for 
the vast quantities of codfish caught on its coasts, 
and all the inhabitants are connected in some 
way with that trade. 

''To the north and west of Canada the vast ter- 
ritories of the Hudson's Bay Eur Company are 
found. The principal settlement is that on the 
Bed Biver. On the western coast is Vancou- 
ver's Island, which contains rich fields of coal 
and fertile land. It belongs to the Hudson's 
Bay Company, who are now colonizing it. 
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" The Cape of Good Hope 

is much further off than Canada; but is to 
Great Britain of vast importance, as the key to 
the wealth-producing lands of the East, and also 
to her valuable possessions of Australasia. 

" The soil is not generally so fertUe as that of 
Canada ; but then the climate is far more tem- 
perate and equally healthy, if not more so. In 
summer, the heat is considerable but not op- 
pressive : it is at times exposed to violent gales 
of wind, and in the higher regions much cold is 
felt. Droughts sometimes occur, and destroy 
the labours of the husbandman, and the stock 
and sheep owners have to drive their flocks and 
herds far in search of water. The harbours are 
not very good, and few of the rivers are navigable. 
Its sheep-runs are however of great exfceiA, «xA 
very fine; and its pastures axe very goodi. ^Ss^ 
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divided into two provinces : Cape Town !■■ 
capital of the "Western Province, and Qrahttt 
Town of the Eastern Province. It ia about ( 
miles from west to eastj and 300 from north 
south. The voyage occupies about two mont 
and the expenae of a steerage passage is abi 
121. Many of the inhabitants are of Du1 
descent — the farmers of which race are cal 
Boera; including them, the popuJationaiiiountE 
about 220,000 Europeans. There are also a gn 
number of Hottentots and Fingoes — emploj 
as servants, as police, and even as soldiers. 
" Natal. 
" A new colony, about 500 miles from 1 
eastern frontier and three degrees further nor 
ia now rapidly being colonized. It is said 
produce cotton, indigo, augar, and tobacco. T 
climate is very fine, though hot; and it is bet' 
watered than Capo Colony. Port Natal ia 
shallow though large harbour ; and the capit 
called D'Urban, is situated on its shores. Tlii 
is another town eatahhshed in the iuteri 
called Pieter Mauritzbiirg ; a short time a| 
a mere collection of huta and cottages. T 
or three thousand persona have gone th< 
from England and toe Cape, bat we have 
positive account of their success ; and cc 
aidering that, by the sjatem pursued, the la 
will fall before long into the hands of spec 
lators, I do not anticipate that much oatiafi 
tion or contentment will be experienced by t 
great mass of the colonists.* 
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''the aubtbalasian colonies. 

** Under this head is incladed the mighty island 
of New Holland; Van Diemen's Land, or Tas- 
mania as it is now called ; and New Zealand. 
Over the whole of this vast realm England holds 
supreme dominion : without her leave, on those 
shores no other nation dare set its foot. 

" New Holland is now universally called Aus- 
tralia. Look at its vast extent: 3500 miles 
from east to west, and 2000 from north to south, 
with a coast-line of 8000 miles ; in shape an 
irregular oval, with deep indentations, and the 
size almost of Europe; and then consider the 
magnificent field it presents for British coloni- 
zation ; the millions, the tens of millions, of our 
countrymen who may there find a home and all 
the necessaries of life. Although the northern 
parts are under the tropics, and in the south 
the climate is warmer than that of Italy, it is as 
healthy as any part of the world. There is a 
purity in the atmosphere which exhilarates the 
spirits, brightens the faculties, and makes even 
simple existence delightful, and where a tent 
or a log hut is sufficient protection from the 
weather, and mutton and damper are abundant ; 
and, where there is work for all, such things 
as melancholy, hunger, and poverty should be 
unknown. Even the natives — ^who live upon 
grubs and roots, and have as little to boast of, in 
the way of beauty or civilization, as any peo- 
ple unaer the sun, — are the merriest and most 
contented savages to be found. Sixty years ago 
they were its only inhabitants : not «k^'^\dL'^^^ 
cultivated; not a building erected*, t\ie> etoMi,^^ 
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iaugaroo, and tLe native dog, were the oiil}*1 
animalB which scoured ita woods and plains. 
How, including Tasmania, sis British settle- 
ments exist on its coasts ; and 350,000 inhabit- 
ants of the Anglo-Saxon race, nearly 6,000,000 
sheep, 1,200,000 head of homed cattle, besides 
borses, piga, goats, and poultry ; and it produces 
more corn than the people can consume; not 
only does it produce corn, but the vine and 
olive tree, the orange and the citron, and all 
English fruits grow to perfection ; while tobacco, 
cotton, indigo, and even the sugar-cane, are said 
to flourish in the northern districts. Under 
the soil, too, copper and lead, and still more 
Tsluahle, coal, have been found in abundance, 
and probably many other metals may yet be 
discovered. Thus, men of all conditions of life, 
of every amount of capital, may there find em- 
ployment and remuneration for their labour. 

" I have spoken of six distinct settlements in 
Australia, and it is very necessary that they 
should be remembered, as people are constantly 
making mistakes, stating that they wish to go 
to Australia, without mentioning to what colony ; 
and, considering that some are 3000mileB apart, 
it might cause no little inconvenience to a 
person who, wishing to go to Western Australia, 
found himself in Sydney or Melbourne. The 
other day, I met a very respectable woman in a 
railway carriage; she told me that she was mar- 
ried to the mate of a merchantman, and was 
going out to New South Wales : she said that 
she had no objection, as she should be near her 
brother, who was a schoolmaster in Newfound- 
land! A little more knowledge of geography 
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would have sayed her much disappointment. I 
should adyise all those who take an interest in 
emigration to study attentively the map of 
Australia. 

** New South Wales is on the east coast, with 
Sydney as its capital, on the superb harbour of 
Port Jackson. There are numerous other large 
towns, between which a constant communicar 
tion is kept up, by means of steamers and 
coaches. 

** Its sheep-runs are of immense extent, and 
there is mucn ground brought under cultivation. 
Many of the inhabitants have handsome country 
houses. The governor is Sir Charles Fitzroy, 
and the Protestant bishop is Br. Broughton.* 
The northern portion is called the Moreton 
Bay District, the capital of which is Newcastle, 
so called in consequence of the coal-mines 
worked there. It is a bishopric of which Dr. 
Tyrrell is bishop. It contains a large number 
of gentlemen squatters. New South Wales was 
originally a penal colony, and still siiffers from 
the system pursued at its foundation. 

^' Tasmania is that large island to the south of 
Australia, divided by a narrow channel called 
Bass's Straits. It is nearly as large as Ireland, 
contains 60,000 inhabitants ; and the land is 
especially suited to agriculture: the climate is 
peculiarly congenial to the British constitution. 
The capital is Hobart Town, on the south ; and 
there is a large town called Launceston, on the 

* An emigrants' chaplain has been appointed ; as also at 
Melbourne and Adelaide to visit, all ships directly they 
arrive, to afford religious instruction, as well a& t.o ^n^ 
advice on secolar afiiun to all emigrants. 
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beautdfiil riyer Tamar, on the nortli. The govi 

■ Sir William Deniaon, and Dr. Nlkoii is the 
ProtsBtant bishop. It was colonized from New 
Wales with convicts, and one half of ita present 
population are emancipated eon vi eta. 

" Western Australia or the Swan Kiver Settle- 
ment as it was called waa the next colonized on 
the west coast of Auetralia. It contains only 
5000 inhabitants. Perth is the capital. The 
aoil, the climate, the pastures are all equal to 
New South W(d.es ; but its progress to prosperity 
has been delayed by the enormous grants of land 
"wbich have been made to private individuals, 
which lands coming into competition with the 
sale of crown lands, no fund could he raised for 
the purposes of emigration. The colonists have 
abundance of all the necessaries of life ; the land 
IB suited for agriculture, and for pasture both of 
sheep and cattle ; the woods and gums are very 
Taluable, especially the sandal wood. The tim- 
ber sent to her Majesty's dock yard at Deptford 
was highly approved of for naval purposes, as 
it is by the engineers about to form the railroad 
from Calcutta to Delhi, in India. A valuable 
lead-mine has also been discovered. 

'A small number of well-selected convicts are 
on the point of eniling for the Swan Eiver, to be 
-employed on the public works ; and, at the same 
time a ship-load of free emigrants are going out 
with part of their passages paid by government.* 

"A very eicellent scheme is also on foot, to lo- 
cate a class of small farmers, the pith and mor- 

* See in Appendu account of the CDloaization AnumMt 

■.'Company, — they have wisrlj nelpcted Westeni AiutraUattj 

"leground ot Ibcir firlt opcrationSj J 
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row of a new colony, in Western Australia ; so 
that I trust it may become as HourishiDg as any 
of its more advanced brethren. I have no hesi- 
tation in recommending men who can work with 
their own hands to emigrate thither as well as 
capitalists to give them employment. Now 
that the popidation of Western Australia will 
be rapidly increasing, I trust that an active 
right-minded bishop may be appointed to it. He 
will do much to advance the secular as well as 
the religious interests of the colonists, if ho 
acts as hia brethren in the other colonies have 
done. 

" South Australia was the next colony settled, 
in 1837, Adelaide, on the river Torrens, a few 
miles from the G-ulf of St. Vincent, is the capital. 
It now contains a population of about 50,000. 

''The original plan for its foundation was good ; 
but a mania for land speculation seized the first 
colonists, who, in stead of cultivating the ground, 
remained gambling in the infant city of huts 
and tents, and were ruined. Fortunately the 
wisest settlers turned their attention in time 
to agriculture and, many rich copper and lead 
mines being discovered, it is now the most 
flourishing settlement. The colonists generally 
bear a very high character ; and labour is greatly 
in demand. The climate is excellent. I am 
partial to the colonj, but I would not deceive 
any one by overpraising it. Dr. Short is the 
bishop, and his see embraces Western Australia. 

" The Port Philip Settlement was formed in 
1838, chiefly by persons passing over from Tas- 
mania. Melbourne is the capital. It is ec^vi&ll^ 
flourishing with South Australia. T\\ft eovrofec^ 
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I better watered, the land ia richer, and the 
climate cooler than in the two last-mentioned 
Colonies. It ia not entirely free, however, 
" oni inflammatoiy coniplainta, though they 

'e much leaa common than in England. This 
owing to the greater dampnesB of the 

imate. It already poasesaes large herds of 
homed cattle and numeroua horses. Ita rirers 
are fed from a range of lofty mountains (covered 
freqnently with snow), which form its northern 
boundary. It is ahout to be formed into a se- 
parate province, under the name of Victoria. 
Mr. La Trobe is the government superinten- 
dent, or he might properly be called the deputy 
governor; and Dr. Perry is the bishop. A 
clergyman has been appointed as emigrants' 
chapmin, and visits all government emigration 
shipa. A Ladies' Committee has also been 
formed to take charge of female emigranta. 

" Port Essinghon, on the north wash, may be 
considered the north settlement ; but it ia only a 
station at which ships may touch in their pasaage 
through Torres Straits, if not abandonod. 

" New Zealand 
surpassing Australia in beauty of scenery, and 
richness of soil, and possessing a more bracing 
climate — New Zealand bids fair to become the 
favourite British colony. The trees of its fo- 
rests are of magnificent growth ; it contains nu- 
nieroua fine harbours: and several navigable 
rivers. Much labour is retiuired to bring the 
landnndercultivation; it costs from 5/. to 8/. an 
acre, to clear it of trees or underwood ; but, when 
cleared, it is more fertile than that of Australia. 
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Extensive pastures for sheep and cattle have 
been discovered ; and there appears to be in the 
middle island much land free from timber. It 
consists of three islands, on which are several 
settlements. Auckland, on the north, is the 
capital; and New Plymouth and Wellington 
are on the south of the north island. Nelson is 
on the north of the middle island and on the 
eastern shore are the two new settlements of 
Otago and Canterbury. Otago possesses a fine 
har^ur, and the settlers send home very satis- 
factory accounts of their success. It is a purely 
Scotch settlement, though some English settlers 
have gone there. The price of land is 2L per 
acre. 

" The site for the Canterbury settlement is 
fixed on in the neighbourhood of Port Cooper, 
which is a fine harbour: it is now being sur- 
veyed thoroughly. The soil is reported to be 
very good, and the land plain and free from 
timber, with numerous fine rivers and streams. 
There are high mountains to the north and east, 
and some hige forests. It is about 150 miles 
from Otago, and rather further from Nelson. 
As there are several flocks of sheep already feed- 
ing there, the first settlers wiU have abundance 
of food. Mr. Godley, a man of the highest 
character and large fortune, one of the chief 
promoters of the scheme, has, with a noble dis- 
interestedness worthy of example, sailed for the 
unborn colony to receive the first settlers, who 
are about to set off shortly. The price of land 
is 3/. per acre, of which IL is devoted to emi- 
gration purposes ; 10*. is paid for the land, ca^^ 
part of this must be spent by tte "SeN^ Ti^^S^sbseA 
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Company for the aamo object ; 10s. is expended 
iu surveying and road making! and 11. is de- 
Toted for eccleaiastical and educational pur- 
poses . 

" The adrantages to be derived from a high 
price of land will thua be tested. Labour can 
never be very scarce, as the Emigration Fund 
will be always sufficient to carry out a constant 
supply of labourers, and the high price will pre- 
Tent their purchasing land till they have worked 
on it for some time. The advantages to be de- 
rived from the care taken of the religions and 
moral welfare of the colonists cannot be over- 
estimated. I trust that it will invariably begin 
the moment the emigrants leave the snores of 
England. It la the first great and enlightened 
scheme of systematic colonization which thia 
country has seen. May Heaven prosper the 
noble undertaking, and may the example thus 
act be speedily followed by others of a like na- 
ture. New Zealand cannot fail to become the _ 
^gland of the northern hemisphere, planted 4^J 
she will be with the best and aobkst of En^H 
land's sons. 4 

" Sir G-eorge Grey is acknowledged by all to bw ' 
a most exceUent governor ; and oil months are 
loud in praise of the indefatigable energy in his 
high calling, as also in secular affairB, where 
called on to attend to them ; and of the ad- 
mirable Dr. Selwyn, bishop of New Zealand. 

" I trust that I have given an impartial ac- 
count of the British colonics. I wish to do so ; 
fbr.although I roayhave a preference for oi 
the others, I again repeat that it is the true ij 
iteuvat ofbhem all to support and aid each othf 
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independent of their being friends and brethren. 
I may soon be crossing the wide ocean to one 
of them, and I trust most sincerely that many 
who now hear me may be wending to the same 
bourn. To all ranks and conditions of men I 
can promise a happy home, if they will but com- 
prehend the true vocation of the Colonist." 



CHAPTEE XII. 

THE FIBST EMIOBAITT FBOAI BABTOTT. 

The Barton lectures had a very good effect ; a 
considerable sum was at once subscribed, and 
Mr. St. Clair's emigration office was speedily 
beset by persons anxious for information. The 
first person who applied for assistance was 
Thomas Hobbey. He entered the ofice with 
a firm step; but, as he took off his hat and 
spoke, there was a slight tremulousness on his lip. 

" Well, Mr. St. Clair, sir," he said, " I've 
made up my mind to go to them parts, though 
I've haa a hard job with mv missus to force she 
to say yes ; and 1 fears, sir, if I bient sharp about 
it, she 11 be off the bargain. As far better and 
wiser than I be is ready to go, I don't see why 
I should be afeared." 

" I am very glad to hear it, Hobbey," said 
Mr. St. Clair, kmdlv. " It is the wisest course 
you can pursue, ana we must try to make your 
missus nappy about it. You nave no funds 
yourself, I rear ? " 

" Not a rap, sir; I can't lie\p iKyf^^J^ xe- 

\1 
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plied the atout labourer, looking down on ( 
ground. 

" We muat try what we can do for you. In 
tlie first place, get ttia paper filled up. It ia the 
form, of an application for an aasiated passage to 
Adelaide, South AustnJia. You w-JU take it to 
the different gentlemen who are to sign it, and 
get the requu-ed certificates. The clergymen 
and medical men of all the parishes in our dis- 
trict win not receive any fees for granting cer- 
tificates. I trust the example may be followed 
everywhere else." 

Off went Hobbey with a light heart, caused 
by Mr. St. Clair's kind words. As he walked 
along, he pictured himself as the owner of a com- 
fortable cottage, with oxen, and horaea, and 
sheep, and poultry, and all hia cliildren thriving 
round him. 

The appUcatiou was filled up properly and 
sent up to Park Street, Westminster ; and, after 
a delay, which appeared an age in the eyes of 
the eipectaata, a circular came down promising 
an aaaiated pasaage, provided all the abatements 
were found to be true ; and the sum of i2l. was 
I paid towards it. 

I The business was now to raiae this Bum. 
BThe Barton Society could not vote eo large an 
T ■amount to one family. A meeting oftherate- 
T payers was therefore summoned, by a notice 
k posted on the following Sunday on the church 
I floor for Thursday, wKen the sum of 25/. waa 
r wisely voted to be raised for the assistance of 
I the Hobbey family. The proper application 
I waa made to the Poor Law Board, who granted 
fermtBsioa to raise the rate proposed. 
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The Barton Society paid 20/. 13#., part of 
wliieb went towards the passage-money, the rest 
in getting ontiits and paying the expense of 
Bending the famSy to the port of embarka- 
tion. 12/. was paid, by gentlemen who took a 
special interest in Hobbey, into the hands of 
Mr. St. Clair, for assisting his emigration. Thus 
the whole cost to the district was 50/. 1«. Qd, 

I cannot too stronp;ly impress upon people 
the importance of not giving any money, on any 
pretence whatever, into the hands of the intend- 
ing emiCTants. It should always bo paid into 
the hands of the Secretary of tho Emigration 
Society, if to go towards their passage or their 
journey to the ports or for their use on their 
arrival. If it is for outfits, it should be paid to 
the Secretary of the Clothing Society, either of 
ladies or gentlemen. They can get everything 
infinitely cheaper and better, buying it by whole- 
sale in London, than can the emigrants them- 
selves. 

The outfits of the Hobbey family would not 
have cost the Barton Society near so much, had 
a proper system of collecting clothes from the 
families of the district been on a clearly under- 
stood footing, and had the Clothing Society been 
properly established. 

It was afterwards established on the fol- 
lowing plan, and worked admirably: — Mr.. 
Mayhew, a liberal-minded gentleman of some 
influence, and who used to observe that great ob- 
jects must often be attained by employing small 
means, undertook to act as secretary and mana- 
ger of that department, as well as of t\i^ \sNa\fc 
employment fund^ ia conjunctioii 'mt\i'^T.^\». 
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He had a room iE the office for thd 
expreaa purpose. He set about it thus:— _. 
had a circular printed, stating what things were 
required. They embraced indeed every article 
of dreHB — oid shoes and hats, handkerchiefs, 
towela, linen, and sheeta. He requested par- 
ticularly that everything might be well washed, 
including especially outer woollen clotlies ; as 
he assured those he addressed that the clothes 
would in no way be damaged thereby. He re- 
quested that these might be done up in parcels 
and tranamittGd to him, stating, that shoes and 
clothes fail of holes would be acceptable, to 
teach the emigrants how to tailor and cobbles^" 
indeed, that nothing would come amiaa. "" 
this circular was added a strong appeal, p 
ing out the importance of the object ; and ll 
sent it round to aU the gentlemen, farmers, an 
tradesmen in the district — to every one wM 
could have old eiotbes to eive away. i 

In return, a large number of bundles of oleP 
clothes were sent in ; whiie some people, who 
were afraid of offending their well-paid, over-fed 
flunkieB, sent money— which wae very acceptable 
however. Fanner Rickiaan, and Mr. Sims the 
baker, of Barton, afterwards offered the use of 
their carts and horses ; and, with two or three 
others, dividing the district between them, they 
used to send round periodically for the bundles 
both from ladies and gentlemen. Mr. Mayhew 
had in an old tailor once or twice a week to as- 
sist in sorting the clothes, and to mend up 
those which were required for immediate wear 
by the emigrants. The most ragged clothes and 
abooa he aeat oS — some to the care of the E«v. 
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Thomas Cave Cliilds, Emigrant Depot, Ply- 
month; and others to Mr. Cooper, Emigrant 
Dep6t, Deptford. It is earnestly to be wished 
that there were similar arrangements at the 
other ports. "With the money he received he 
paid for a stock of various articles, which he 
ordered from a large outfitting house in Lon- 
don, at half the price he could procure them in 
the country.* They were all good and strong 
of their sort. Where emigrants will soon be in 
a condition to buy clothing for themselves, it is 
less a matter of consequence that the things last 
long, when it is necessary to economize funds to 
the very utmost. Old clothes will therefore be 
found generally to serve the purpose. 

The Ladies' Society were equally diligent. The 
district was divided into several branches ; the 
members of which met constantly, to cut out 
clothes, arrange old dresses, and assort bundles 
for affording employment to the female emi- 
grants. These last, with such funds as they 
could collect, were forwarded to the Ladies' 
Eemale Emigrant Society, 24, Eed Lion Square, 
London ;t the funds to be devoted to sending 
out a superior class of matrons in charge of 
female emigrants. 

Mr. St. Clair had a register drawn out with 
headings, into >rhich he entered the full par- 
ticulars of all applications for passages. In 
this the Hobbey nimily stood first on the list. 
I give a copy of it, for the use of other socie- 



* See, in Appendix, account of the needlewomen's and 
tailors' establidhments set on foot by theReN.Y.^«»ifv^^, 
f See Appendix for account of that adimn^Ye ^oeVeX^ . 
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tiea.* It vras determined bj the society, that, 
in all cases where assistance was givea irom the 
society's funds, repayment of a certain portion 
Bhoidd be required. 

The machineiy for this purpose in the colo- 
niea is very defective, and there appears to be 
but slight meauB of enforcing repayment of such 
debts. The society employed a surer meana, by 
engaging the better feelings of the emigrants. 
Hobbey had a brother with a family, who were 
ansiouB to go out ; and he signed a promiae to 
pay into the Colonial Treaaury, within a year of 
his reaching the colony, the sum of 201., nomi- 
nating Mr. St. Clair to select the emiei-ants to 
be sent out with it ; Mr, St, Clair, on his part, 
undertaking to do his utmost to send out his 
brother. In some cases, the right of nomina- 
tion ivaa Tested in the gentleman who gave the 
money for tlie assisted passage, the amount to 
be returned equally through the colonial secre- 
tary. As all means of enforcing repayment are 
yet wanting, much doubt was espreased whether 
the society would ever get back the money 
advanced. 

The circular for the payment into the bands 
of the Cashier of the Emigration Commissioners 
of the 421. now came down, and the money vrns 
transmitted in post-ofBce orders, made payable 
to him, A few days after, arrived the important 
embarkation order. Hobbey and his familv 
were to be at the Emigration Depot, at Deptibri 
on the morning of the 16th proximo, givinf 
them nearly three weeks to make their prepac^j 
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tions. Afterwards, however, Bome cmigrantR 
had to wait lonp;er, and others had onl;^ two or 
three days' notice. This irregularity arises from 
the difficulty which the Commissioners have in 
filling up the ships ; as at the last moment some 
persons are unaole to proceed, and they are 
obliged to send round to others to take their 
places. 

Never was there such a commotion in the 
Hobbey family, and among all their friends 
and relatiyes, since the days of its Saxon founder, 
long before the Norman William came to rule 
the land. Mrs. Hobbey, senior, was in the work- 
house where many successive Mrs. Hobbey s, 
and their respective families, would probably 
have spent many years, until the long-enduring 
race had worn out, had not Thomas Hobbey 
been a wise man. Poor old woman — she could 
not make out exactly where her Thomas was 
going ; but she understood he was to find work 
there, and never have to come to the poor-house, 
and she was content. 

Eoul disgrace is that same coming to the 
poor-bouse for the long-descended line of the 
Hobbeys! Hobbey' s grandfather would not 
have believed that such would be the fate of his 
descendants, had any one prophesied the same. 
I hope that Hobbey will send an extra 15/. to 
brinjg; out his old mother from that gloomy 
abo£ — no fit residence for the last of the 
Hobbey line who will ere long remain in Eng- 
land; she is strong and hearty, may live for 
years, and would weU bear the voyage. She is still 
worth 151, to the colony, old as she is : ^\v© eoviX^ 
tAe care of the bouBe and the gran^eViA^^eii, 
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when Dame Hobboy the younger, ia from home, 
OP eveu great-granachildren. She will 6pin and 
knit a good 15/. worth besides, in the colonies, 
before she dies. Here she may do nothing but 
Bit and moan the hard fate which sent her to 
the workhouse. 

Thomas Hobbey, or whatever other Sason 
m reada this little book, remember your old 
father and mother, or the brothers ana sisters, 
or other relations, and work hard, that you may 
save money to send home for them to enjoy 
your prosperity. There ia no excuse for your 
not doiug bo; the government have afforded the 
securest and beat machinery for accomplishing 
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the object. Send for them, Hobbey, as you value 

?3ur own happiness and respectability and theirs 
hey will repay you a hundred-fold what you 
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advance to them, not only in coin, but in asaiat- 
Bnce and comforta, and in an amount of happinees 
here and hereafter, which you will not otherwise 
deserve. If you do not, Hobbey, I shall aay 
that you are only the base-boni Saion churl the 
Normans caUed you, and above that state you vrill 
never rise — you will be a servant to the end of 
your daya. Again, I tell you, that the money I 
ask you to expend in bringing out your relationa 
will be better employed than in buying land, or 
houses, or cattle. It will take a year before 
they come to you, and in that year you will have 
saved enough to buy land, and to stock it, and 
then your friends will come and help you to 
work it. 

In aaaiating you, Hobhey, the gentlemen 
*ho have advanced the money, and given their 
liaie and JabouTj wish to aasiat, through you. 
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many other poor families. You must not bo 
vain, Hobbey — ^you must not suppose that you, 
alone, are worthy of all the expense and trouble 
bestowed on you ; and yet, I do not know, you 
are a stout 8axon man, and have stout Saxon 
children, Hobbey, and for those qualities I value 
you. Let us see that you have a Saxon heart, 
and send home, as soon as you can, for your 
Mends and relations, and I shall esteem and 
love you, and I shall expect to see you, some 
day, with a farm of your own, and a comfortable 
house, and oxen, and cows, and horses, and 
sheep, and pigs, and poultry, and man-servants, 
and maid-servants. 



CilAPTEE Xin. 



OTHEB PEOPLE USf THE DISTBICT BESOLVE 
TO BECOME COLONISTS. 

Etebtbodt talking about colonization, made 
many think about it, and read about it, and 
some thought and read to such good effect, 
that they resolved to try their fortunes as 
colonists. The first who publicbr announced 
his intention, was John Collms. He had much 
serious discussion with Mr. Seymour, who at 
last convinced of the wisdom of his resolve, al- 
lowed sweet May, nothing loth, to share his 
fate. The marriage was to take place a few 
weeks before they sailed. 

Out of his small capital he was to secure 
2000/. to his wife, and he was also to insure his 
life, and to settle the amount on her, half ot 
the yearlj pajrment of which lier taWiet ^«>»\.o 
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anate. This would aomewhat cramp hia re- 
\ Bourcea he foreaaw, but he felt the importance 
I 4rf placing hia wife above the chance of absolute 
I want, and he had every reasonable hope, if he 
I lived, in a few years, of placing her iu affluence. 
I I think, under all circuniHtanceH, May Seymour 
I was a very fortunate girl. Iler aister Emily was 
I to accompany her, and there was some talk of 
' Jane going also ; she wished it, but the expense 
of her passage was a conaideration. Once de- 
termined, he Bet energetically about the preli- 
minary arrangements. The leaae of hia farm 
■was shortly up, and hia first care was to sell off 
his atock ; he wisely gave ample notice to all 
1 the country round, and, thinking that some good 
I might be done thereby, he stated as a reason, 
that he was about to emigrate to South Aus- 
tralia, to which part of the world he advised all 
who had the meana to go, and had not the means 
of employing themaelvea at home, to go likewise. 
Never was a sale better attended, and not- 
. withstanding the general low price of farm 
produce, never waa stock better sold. Thia was 
owing partly to the repute in which John 
' Collins'a judgment waa held as to hia knowledge 
and treatment of stock, and partly, also, in 
justice to hia neighbours be it said, to their 
I aniiety to give him as much as they could 
I afford. It waa truly a pleasant sight to see so 
I much good feeling ei-inced. Generally a sale is 
I a, melancholy affair. — the master of the house 
I dead, or the family ruined, are too frequently 
I the causes ; and the thought of all the gnef and 
I poverty to be endured by those who were once 
[ aweUers among us, will intrude into the ani- 
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mated scene. Here were only laughing voices 
and jovial faces — nowhere can any surpass those 
of the Anglo-Saxon farmer. The most exciting 
moment was, when old Colonel Hearty rode 
into the farm-yard, and began to outbid every 
one ; lie seemea determined to secure a team of 
^^gon-horses at any price. At last tliey wore 
knocked down to him, certainly far outside what 
they were worth, fine as they were. He then 
caught sight of John Collins, and riding up to 
him, grasped him cordially by the hand — I ought 
to say, that he was not a visiting acquaintance, 
though they had met frequently at market and 
out hunting. The colonel was an extensive farmer 
and a thorough liberal-minded, patriotic man. 

** Mr. Collins," he exclaimed, in his loud ringing 
voice, which had often been heard on the battle- 
field, " I honour and esteem you ; you are about 
to perform a public service — ^you are about to 
do a noble-spirited action — to set an example, 
which, I trust, may be followed by other young 
gentlemen, of good family, like yours. I want 
every one here to know, that I think you are 
also doing a very wise thing, and I trust that 
you will become the leader and the preserver of 
numbers of our poor, who will starve if they 
remain at home. I can indeed but very inade- 
quately express all I feel and think, but, as a 
very trifling mark of the respect I feel for you, 
I beg you will accept a flock of sheep from me, 
OP what you may consider the same — their 
value; for you would find them rather incon- 
venient to put into your pocket." Saying this, 
he placed a bank-note tor 50/. in the kwid. <5i 
John Collins, who, gratified and aatonoi^^^. 
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could do no less than accept the generous gift. 

Three right honest cheers burst from the lips of 

I the aasBitibled farmers, for Colonel Hearty, and 

[ three others, with a once more, for John Collina. 

Truly John Collins had every rea,aon to beUei'o 

le was acting well. There was something very 

contagious in the emigration mania. People will 

directly aay, " Oh dear ! you are sending away 

our heat men. John Collins waa too good a 

Now people must understand 

that on the prosperity of her colonies depends, 

not only the prosperity, but the very existence 

of England ; without sending good men to the 

colonies they cannot become prosperous, and 

I therefore, without respect to the feeling one 

\ may have for the colonies, it is our interest to 

send good men to them. 

I aaid that farmer Hodge was rather down- 
spirited. For the last three or four yeara his 
farm had been a loaing concern ; and he had en- 
tered into a speculation which had drained hia 
I reaourcea, never veiy large. He had read the 
I books about Australia, brought down by Mr. 
' Osbom ; and now, hearing that Mr. John Col- 
lins was going out, he determined to go also. 
He spoke to Mr. Oabom, who applauded hia 
reaoiution, advising him to husband hia resoui^ 
cea, and to go out in the cheapest way he could. 
The farmer stated, that he eipected to have, 
when he had cleared off all debts, and turned all 
his property into money, about 500J. over and 
above a certain outfit of clothes for himself, his 
wife, and their five children ; one of whom was 
I above fourteen. 
I Mr. Osbom told him that his passage would 
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cost, in the steerage of a private ship, 75/. 
He must calculate that his expenses, before set- 
tling on bis land, would amount to 25/. and this 
woidd leave bim 400/. to purchase one hundred 
acres, which he might bring gradually under 
cultivation. How farmer Ilodgo managed I 
shall hereafter have to tell. 

I said that Mr. Gibbs, the haberdasher of 
Barton, had stopped payment ; he was an ho- 
nest hard-working man, but the times were 
against him. His creditors gladl;^ agreed to 
compound for 18*. in the pound, which ne paid ; 
and then selling off his goods, and reaHzing 
what other property he had, he scraped together 
money enough to pay for the passage of himself, 
and his wife, and two children to Australia, and 
to have a little over when he got there. He 
was an ingenious active man, he had a variety 
of plans in his head, but he had not made up 
his mind what he should do. He said that he 
should wait till he got there before settling, that 
he' should keep his eyes open, and that if he 
could see anything advantageous he should get 
hold of it ; and if not he should turn hut-keeper 
or gardener ; he could dig and plant cabbages 
and potatoes as well as any man. IVIrs. Gibbs 
was a sensible woman, and agreed without a mur- 
mur to all her husband proposed. I say that the 
Gibbses, and all the little Gibbses in prospect, 
deserve to prosper. I dare say one of them, 
Jret unborn, vnll, one of these days, be a Senator 
of South Australia. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

THE COLONIZATION MANIA aPEIAJJS 

"Mt dear Heniy," said Mra. CoUiua to her 
husband, "I am ^lad that our good John has 
found 80 nice a wife as May Seymour, and that 
Mr. Osborn thinks he is certain of succeeding 
in Australia ; hut it is a dreadful thing to have 
iim go so far awa^ from us ; we may perhaps 
never see him again." 

" Well, Jane, what do you say to going with 
him, and taking the girls and the other boys 
alao," answered Mr. Collins, as ii' the idea was 
quite a new one. 

" Tou don't mean to say yon are in earnest, 
Henry? you and I could never take auch a voy- 
ftge, and go through all the hardships we should 
have to endure," said Mrs. Collina, 

" But we should not be parted from our boy, 
Jane, and I think all the others would like it." 

" It is quite a new thought with me, Henir, 
and almost takes away my breath -, but I would 
go through anything for our children's good." 

"I confess, Jane, I have thought deeply on 
the subject, and have conaulted Osbom, who ad- 
vised the step strongly, when I pointed out to 
him the almost impossibility of finding employ- 
ment for the hovs, and the little chance there h 
of our girls finding good husbands here. By-the- 
byc Osbom says his son is a very fine young mau, 
amiable, and excellent, and all his heart can de- 
He reiy Mndly oSers us the use of bis 
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house, for you and the girls, while we are look- 
ing out for land, and getting a house over our 
heads : so that you wiU not have to rough it, as 
have most new settlers. We shall none of us 
be the worse for the sea voyage, and if after the 
trial of a year we do not like the country we can 
come back again you know." 

" I do not thmk we shall wish to come back 
if John or any of our other children remain,'' 
observed the mother. 

"No, wife, nor I," said the Squire,"! have 
a great notion that a person when he makes up 
his mind to become a colonist should use every 
exertion to acquire a knowledge of each colony, 
and should then resolve which to select. Hav- 
ing once taken up his abode there he should 
consider it his home, and, unless for very powerful 
reasons, he should never again quit it. The 
chances are that he changes for the worse if ho 
does. We will make up our minds, Jane, to put 
up with more inconveniences than I think we 
shall meet before we run off from our children." 

" That I would, Henry, if you determine to go 
and think it best for them," said the fond wife 
and mother. Poor Mrs. Collins did not ex- 
press her real feelings. Far rather would she 
that John should have remained at home, and 
married a girl with fortune, as she thought he 
might ; and she also felt sure that her other sons 
would make their way in the world, ^d her 
daughters become the wives of men of property, 
as they were fitted to be. Mr. Collms knew 
more of the world, and not blinded by parental 
fondness, saw things in their true light. 

The project was resolved oii,and.Tie>x^TCLOTOeEv^ 
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at breakfast, Mr. CollinB made the proposal to 
'lis children aaaembled. " How delightful I " ex- 
'ftimed all the girls; " since John has determined 
to go we all said we should like it, hut none of 
ua wished to leave you." 

" Glorious !" exclaimed the young men, "the 
Tory thing of all others we should like to do." 

" What a change from amoky London!" said 
I^ed. 

" How far better thao poring oyer law books, 
and never getting a brief, like numbers of my 
frienda who will have to come to that at last." 
And BO there being no dissentient voice the 
whole family determined to become colonists. I 
do not mean to say that the young people did not 
afterwards think more seriously, and speak more 
serioualy, of the very important step they were 
about to take, than they did at the first blush 
of the affair. 

When the report that the whole Collina 
ikmily were about to emigrate was first raised 
abroad, the wonder was great indeed. For aome 
time people would not credit it. " What could 
make them gop" was the question. "People 
so well off in the world to go out there ! Some- 
thing must have happened. He had been 
speculating in railroads, of course. He was 
probably almost ruined, or could never have been 
the prosperous man supposed. Some even went 
BO far as to think that a cheat and impostor bad 
been living all this time among them. At length 
they became accustomed to the idea, and as its 
Htrangeneaa wore off bo did the Collins family rise 
in their estimation, till they were able to com- 
juvbend that respectable men with unimpaired 
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fortunes might possibly, without being lunatics 
or enthusiasts, become colonists. Colonel Hearty, 
when he heard of it, which he very soon did, 
called on Mr. Collins, and in his frank, kind way 
said, that he had taken the liberty of waiting on 
him as he had some friends who wished to come 
into his neighbourhood, and that as he knew 
their tastes he ventured to take the lease of 
his house off his hands, and to give him any sum 
he might like to fix on for his furniture. "You 
see, my dear, sir, it is kept in such beautiful order 
that it is as good as new," he observed. " It 
would cost my friends a considerable simi to 
furnish it a&esh, so I hope that we shall easily 
come to terms in that respect." 

Mr. CoUins knew what he meant, and thanked 
him warmly for the generosity he had already 
shown to his son. ^ ^ / 

"It is a pleasure and a duty to assist him, 
my dear sir," said the Colonel ; " such sensible 
conduct ought to be encouraged in yoiuig men 
of good family. It will be the salvation of 
our country. By Jove, sir, if I was a very few 
years yoimger, and had not a good-sized pro- 
perty in England to look after, and the people 
on it to watch over and take care of, I should 
be proud to do the same. My duty lies clearly 
at home, so I must not desert my post." 

" I wish. Colonel, you could go out, and act 
as the founder of a colony ; I am certain that it 
would be a prosperous one," said the Sqxiire. 

" I wish I could do as has just done. 

He is one of the most quiet^ unpretending 
fellows you ever met in your life, though & ix^»s^ 
of large property. The other day \i^ ^«2A*Coa^ 
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he had a balance at hia bauliera of 5000/. ; so he 

Belected twelve familiea of amall fitnnerH, and 

, reapectftble agricultural labourers, and shipped 

them all off with himself, on board a ship bound 

I fiir New Zealand. 3000/. he paid into the bonk 

[ of Australasia, and 2000/. he put in his pocket 

I to pay for their paasagea, and to have some ready 

'money on landing. He intends to see each 

&mily comfortably settled on sepaiitte farme, and 

then to return, perhaps, to take out another 

set. He is a man to he proud of, air, He ia 

doing his duty to hia country, and to his fellow- 

meo. That man is doing much to aavo England, 

sir. He will haye hia reward here and here- 

k after. I envy him." 

I By the account the kind-hearted Colonel gave 
of the family who were to replace him at Lyn- 
bridge House, Mr. Collins felt assured that hia 
absence woidd not he miaaed hy the poor he had 
been accustomed to assiat ; that the achoola and 
other charities would be still more powerfully 
supported ; and this was a great comfort to all, as 
it removed the lost lingering doubt of the pro- 
priety of their deserting England, and those who 
bad been accustomed to look up to them. 

When the real fact was at length believed, 
Mr. 8t, Clair had enough to do to receive 
applications for passages in the same ship with 
Squire Collins. Of courae be could only pro- 
mise to do bis best ; but at length, forty adulta 
and eight children being collected, the state of 
the caae waa clearly explained to the commis- 
sionera, and the whole were aJlowed to proceed 
together on board a ship to sail a month after- 
R-jsfds, and on board the same ahip Mr. Collins 
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determined to secure a passage for all his party. 
Meantime, Mrs. Collins wrote up to the widow 
Mrs. Jones, a veiy superior woman, and her 
daught^, and advised them to apply for a pas- 
sage on board the same ship. Mr. St. Clair, and 
one or two gentlemen in London, backed the 
application, to get her appointed as matron 
of the ship. Among the forty persons were the 
two young men whom the Squire met on their 
way to London — the carpenter and blacksmith. 
They could there obtain no employment ; so, 
haying heard a great deal in London about 
emigration, and hearing what was going on at 
Barton, they walked back again, and as country 
piechanics they were accepted for assisted pas- 
sages. Mary and Martha Brown, poor farmer 
Brown's daughters, afterwards went out under 
the auspices of that admirable society established 
by Mr. Sidney Herbert, afber struggling on long 
in London, and being brought to the verge of 
starvation. Thus, I believe, all our characters 
are, for the present, disposed of. 



I 



CHAPTER I. 

roa EMIGKATING. 



The first preparation John Collins made for 
emiarating, after he found himself worth, in 
worldly wealth, 4000/. ateriing, waa to lead 
to the M&r the bluahing and beautiful May 
Seymour ; and I advise all young men, who can 
command a similar, or even half that capital, if 
they understand farming, to remember to follow 
80 eseetlent an example, — if — for there must be 
another if in the case — they can find a aonsihle, 
amiable girl, ready to share the inevitably 
rough, and perhaps solitaiy life they must lead, 
until, under their induBtrious hands, tlie desert 
where they first pitched their tenta becomes a 
fruitful and well inhabited garden. I will not 
describe how charming the Miss Seymours and 
Miss CoUinsea looked as bride-maids, albeit 
their drBBses were more plain and strong than 
usual, intended for colonial wear; nor will 1 
dwell on the paragraph which appeared in the 
county paper, entitled "The Emigrant's Mar- 
riage," and with many complimentary espres- 
aions to the young couple, giving, in rather more 
glowing language, very similar advice to what I 
have ventured to suggest above. 
Jfr. Collins meantime went up to town, with 
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his son George, to secure their passage, arrange 
their outfit, and learn the best method of trans- 
mitting to Australia the money he intended to 
employ, and to appoint a good agent to transact 
any business he might require in England, and 
to remit the dividends received from his wife's 
marriage settlements. 

He and George took lodgings not far from 
Charing Cross, to be in the centre of everything. 
The first thing they did was to buy a note-book 
each, which they divided into three parts, and 
headed " Things to be done and bought." 
" Things done and bought." " Hints, sugges- 
tions — ideas occurring — points to make inquiries 
about." The latter set of notes, which was for 
the purpose of showing to Mr. Osbom and other 
friends acquainted with the colonies, for their 
'Opinion, soon became very full, especially in 
George's book. They found the plan of very 
great service, and it saved them from expend- 
ing much money uselessly, at the same time 
they neglected to purchase nothing that they 
were likely to reqxiire. One friend, perhaps, 
told them that a thing would not be required, 
which another proved to their satisfaction 
might be of very great importance, and they 
acted accordingly : at aU events, they felt when 
laying out their money that they had a good 
reason for getting everything they bought. 

Their next care was to look out for a ship. 
For this purpose they were recommended to 
several of the most respectable shipping agents 
in London. Numerous ships were lying in the 
London Docks, about to sail within the two 
following months. As Mr. CoWiiiaViieNR Tio>C»cM\% 
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about a ship himself, be secured the asalBtance 
of an old naval friend to aid him in making a 
selection. He first inquired who was the owner 
of the ship, tLen as to the standing of the agent 
or broker through whom the passage was to be 
secured, and lastly, the character of the master 
or captain, as he is by courtesy called, of the 
ship. The emigrant ships, sailing to Australia 
and the Cape, are fitted up and chartered in 
various ways : — 

First.— Those chartered by her Majesty's 
Colonial Land and Emigration Commiaaioners, 
whose office is in Park 8treet,"Westminster. The 
whole between-decks is engaged by them. The 
cabins under the poop, the raised deck in the 
after-part of the vessel, are generally entirely 
devoted to first-class cabin paasengera, the 
master, and surgeon. Sometimes there are two 
or four such cabins in the fore-part of the poop, 
which are used by second-class or intermediate 
cabin passengers. This is only in the larger 
Bhips, when there are not enough first-class 
cabin passengers to occupy all the poop cabins — 
for these latter are in most respects as good as 
the first. These poop cabins have each a port 
to them, a window in the side, and are reaUy 
very comfortable and elegant little chambers, 
compared to the cabins of officers on board all 
the smaller-class ships of her Majesty's navy. 
The usual price asked for a cabin passage was 
from 401. to 60/., and then it was frequently 
expected that two persons should share tlie 
Bame cabin: the price was formerly higher. 
That. for intermedrnte cabin passages was 35/. 
Mod 30/. 
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A second description of arrangement is wlien 
tHe ship is sent to sea by the owner, or char- 
tered by some merchant who takes aJl the re- 
sponsibilities on himself. I would rather trust 
a ship sent to sea by an owner of respectability, 
because if she gets a good name it is to his 
interest to retain it, as he will constantly be 
sending her the same vojage ; whereas a mer- 
chant only charters a ship once, and may have 
nothing to do with her next voyage. Now, with 
the constant communication between the colo- 
nies and England, passengers have the means of 
getting redress for any neglect or ill usage they 
may receive from the master or officers, which 
may not make them exactly amenable to law, 
and I should earnestly advise them, for the sake 
of those who come after them, to do so. At the 
same time it is of great advantage that the pas- 
sengers should give a testimonial to masters of 
their gentlemanly behaviour and good conduct, 
and the masters should have such testimonials 
hung up in glass cases in the cabins of their 
ships. It would be much more proper than 
giving pieces of plate to the captains of steamers 
and liners making the short run across to 
America, as has become the custom, almost to 
a ridiculous degree. 

These private ships are fitted up in two ways. 
In one, the ship is divided so that three classes 
of passengers may take passages. The first-class 
or cabin passengers have the poop cabins, as be- 
fore described. The after-part of the main deck 
is fitted up for the intermediate cabin passengers, 
with small separate cabins for one or two i^eo^lo^ 
each^ and larger cabins for fann^i'^^. K.^ '^^ 
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divisiona are qiiictlv rim up, they are made of alll 

I sizes and shapes. Down the centre of thee 

L running fore and aft, is a table at which all tl 

r. intermediate cabin passengers dine. They ha**' 

P ■ Beparate dietary scale. About 301. is asked fo^ 

each person. Married couples, and single men 

and women, have their cabins in this division. 

The steerage passengers occupy the remainder 

of the between- decks. This ia divided into 

three compartments ; the after-part ia for the 

single women, and the married couples divide 

them and the single men. They are berthed aa 

the emigrants on board a Government ship, to 

be hereafter described, — that is, all the single 

I women sleep and live in one large cabin. The 

■ Inarried people and children have their large 

r cabin, and the single men have theirs with their 

bed places like shelves, running out in two tiei 

firom each side of the ship. 

The other way of fittmg up a private shij 
■which has lately been introduced, ia to have a 
the paaaengers on an equality — with small se- 
parate cabins, or family cabins, each person pay- 
ing about 221. There ore no steerage passengers ; 
though first-class cabin passengers occupy the 
poop cabins, very respectable shop-keepers, farm- 
era, and cniitsmen go by these ships ; and many 
Crsons of a higher degree of education, who 
ve no money to spare, go by them also. Tl 
provisions provided should be good, wholeaoi 
and abundant ; but, of course, nothing approi 
I lusurv, nor spirits of any sort, 
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combinisg together, might manage to pass tlicir 
time ajp;reeablj enough, and to land all tnc richer 
than if they went in a more dignified manner. 

Mr. Collins visited a variety of ships of each 
description. At last, he fixed on a fine large 
ship ciiartered by the Government Emigration 
Commissioners — the very one by which the 
Barton people were to go. This circumstance 
turned tne scale between her and a private ship, 
sailing at the same time. 

As his party would consist, in all, of fourteen 
persons, he made a far better bargain than one 
person could have done. The whole sum paid 
was rather more than 400/. This did not include 
wine or spirits ; indeed, as there were so many 
ladies, that would be but a trifle in addition. 
Three ladies were to occupy some of the larger 
cabins ; and the young men were to stow away, 
by twos and threes, in others. The passage 
money was to be paid before sailing, and a portion 
of it was to be forfeited if they could not pro- 
ceed. The ship was to sail from Deptford, but 
was to remain at Plymouth for a few days. 
Mr. Collins considered all these arrangements 
very fair. All the ships I have described are 
visited by a Government officer, at the port from 
which they start, who sees that there are not 
more people on board than they are allowed to 
carry, that they have enough water, and that the 
provisions are sufficient and of the quality de- 
scribed in the dietary scale. They are compelled 
also, by law, to carry a surgeon ; but, as the 
law cannot make the merchants select a good 
surgeon, it is important to inquire ^\iO \^ «^- 
pointed^ and learn all about him. TVi^ ^Oi&^S.^ 

1.^ 
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diiTereiit in the QoTernmeat sbipa ; tlie cominis- 
Btonen liave to select the aurgeon : they endea- 
Tour to get those who have been the voyage 
before, and have carried out those under tbcir 
diarge in a good pUvsJcal ajid moral condition. 
Ther are BometimeB uuhappUy deceived, or at 
t]>«t»st moment theaurgeou approved of may be 
mutble lo go, aud one, ot' whom they are unable 
tokwD full particulars, is of neceaai^ engaged in 
lus stead. In the present instance, Mr. UoUins 
bewtl a verv high character of the gentleman 
ad/teted by the commissioners to act as surgeon 
■ ■pe t iu tendent of the SteenrelL Thus Ikr 
araty th ing speared satis&ctory. ^fl 



CHAPTER n. 
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M«. CoLLixs, having taken the first step, re- 
turned to thft country, and, a fortnight before 
tker WMO to 9»il. came up to town with all 
lua'iamily, where John and the Seymours met 

T^ new important matter to he settled was 
th* outfit, aud the purchase of such things as 
WW* likely to be useful in the colony. Tlie 
heavier articles above a certain bulk, he waa 
toldt most be sent on board at an earlier day 
I tbe rest, and that he would have to pay 
freiijht for them. This expense should be taken 
iulo ooasideration, when forming an estimate of 
' ' 1^ nlue in. ibs colonj^. 
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His first care was to have some stout sea- 
chests made, strongly clamped with irou, with 
strong locks and hasps, and with battens nailed 
along the bottom to keep them out of the damp. 
Similar chests, called bullock chests, are used in 
India. He had them lined with tin, and some 
with thick brown paper, just fastened in with 
copper tacks, but not pasted to the sides. Of 
course, he had already a good supply of house- 
hold linen, and he therefore only purchased some 
of a stronger and coarser description, suited 
to the description of residence ne proposed 
to occupy for several years to come. It was 
cheaper to keep what he had got, otherwise he 
would have taken no fine linen with him. While 
he was purchasing, he remembered freight and 
expense of carriage up the country. He bought 
a regular camp canteen for the use of his son's 
sheep station. He left all the best crockery, 
and took only a set of strong serviceable ware, 
for dinner and breakfast, sufficient for the use 
of his family and a few friends. He bought 
also a strong new set of kitchen utensils, fitted 
for humble though abundant fare. These were 
all packed one within the other, well wrapped 
in brown paper. He got for the use of himself 
and his sons a set of carpenter's tools, and the 
iron part of such garden tools and agricultural 
implements as he thought he should require. 
He took plans of the wood- work, so that he 
might be able to superintend their manufacture 
by a common carpenter in the colony. He had 
wheels made for two waggons and two light 
carts, as also wheels for a low timfcet ^^^j ^ ^ 
haad-cari> and for six wheelbanoN^^. ^^ \»<^<^ 
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thing was of tLe best they could get of its sort. 
Among Buialler artiuleB, each provided himself 
with a pocket compasa to find hia way in thirk 
weather, and a strong clasp-knife to wear like a 
seaman with a line round the nock. 

For the cabin furniture, Mr. Collina went to 
Meears. Silver in Comhill, and, by my advice, he 
selected for each of the family an iron bedstead, 
made to tako to pieces, and with one side to let 
down BO as to form a aofa in the day ; the coat 
was twenty-one shillings. It ia high enough to 
allow a chest to be atowed away under it. It 
makes as good a bed as a person can require on 
shore, as it can be taken to pieces and cleaned 
with scarcely any trouble. Por each cabin he 
bought an arm-chair to shut up, and a small camp 
chair; a slab to screw agamst the bulkhead 
with one bracket, to make it serve as a table, 
and another, the top sloping, to make it into a 
desk for writing or reading. The slab let down 
when not used, to allow more room in the cabin, 
IFor washing apparatus, Mr. Silver has a tiu- 
case fitted up with metal basin and mugii, &c. 
To make use of it, it may be placed on the top 
of a chest or on the slab, and it stows away in a 
small space. For each cabin he got also a piece 
of carpet ; and a side swing-lamp with two 
additional sockets, bo that it could be shifted aa 
required toanypart of the cabin; also six pounds 
of candiea for each lamp. He did not forget a 
good collection of brass hooks, large and small, 
to hang up coats and towels, hats and clothes- 
bags, watches and dreaaing-gown— indeed, no 
cabin can be kept tidy without them. The fui^ 
niture for each cabin thus cost about 51., with 
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11, additional for each bed. A largish foot-pan 
and water-jug was in the inyentory. In case of 
illness, he purchased a large swinc^-cot, which 
was intended for his wife. All this furniture, 
it will be seen, would be equally useful when 
they reached the colony ; and it was so light 
and small of bulk that it could all easily be 
packed on a bullock-dray and carried up the 
countrv. For each bedstead mosquito curtains 
were fitted, to be spread over long canes pur- 
chased for the purpose, to be used on landing, 
and which, meantune, stowed away under the 
mattress. A neat covering of chintz was thrown 
over each bed in the daytime, to give it more 
the appearance of a sofa. Some bookcases, with 
bars m front to prevent the books from tum- 
bling out, were got for the larger cabins, to be 
screwed against the bulkhead. 

My opinion is, that the cabin furniture I have 
described is sufficiently convenient for any one, 
and it has the great advantage of bein^ port- 
able ; it takes up little space in the cabin, and 
allows room for a couple of sea-chests, which 
serve also as seats or a table. I forgot some 
strong staples, to drive into the deck and sides 
of the ship, by which everything in the cabin 
may be firmly secured. The first thing a sea^ 
man does is to lash everything, so that nothing 
can fetch way. Woe betide the shins and the 
furniture when this is not the case. 

Although the Collinses knew nothing about 
the sea, their naval friend put them up to every- 
thing that was necessary to be done. When there 
are a number of passengers the steward o&^ts. 
forgets to take the proper pTecau\ivQia\ ^om^ 
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tH goes Binoothly enough till a heavy sea geta 
up suddenly some fine night, and bedateada, and 
cBeets, and wash-hand cases all go sliding about 
together. He got some basins and jugs of 
gutta percha, and others of papier mache. Both 
stand heat, cannot break, and are cheap. The 
chests for the cabin were fitted up with traj^a 
inside, for smaller articles of dress. He got hair 
mattreases, which, though dearer than wool, are 
far better. Beds of cocoa-nut fibre are prefer- 
able to the latter, and cheap. All outfitting 
houses have iron hedsteads, cota, and eheata of 
drawers, and wash-hand etanda to turn into 
tablea, and a list of things, the names of which 
alone cover a sheet of foolscap ; but, aa I am 
not writing a hook to praise these gooda, I ad- 
vise my fiiends to get what I have deacrihed, 
and no more. With regard to cloth coats 
and trouaera, I ahonld get thoae of my regular 
tailor, who knows that I like the very beat 
cloth, and also how to fit me. The gentlemen 
got straw hats and white jackets for tho fine 
weather, and Flushing coats and trouaera, and 
Bou' westers for the Cape. The ladies got blue 
shades, and thick cloth polkas, as well as light 
ones of brown holland, to wear over their dreaaea 
on deck. Never woa a family more completely 
fitted out with comparatively ao little expense. 
Everything they had was of the very best. I 
was almost forgetting to mention, that moat of 
the chests contained some amusing and useful 
works, which, collected, would make a very toler- 
able library. Nowadays, 51. will purchase a hun- 
dred first-rate novels, and otherbooks. Among 
other tilings to be taken, I must recommend an 
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emigrant's kettle to any man who is likely to 
travel in the bush ; the cost is from 15«. to 21s. 
It contains saucepan, gridiron, two plates, two 
cups, tea-pot, knives, forks ; indeed, everything 
for cooking a good dinner. The outside serves 
as a cauldron for soup, and the top for a large 
dish or saucepan, while a strap secures it to 
the saddle. It is a most useful and ingenious 
contrivance. 

Portable iron houses are not to be despised, 
and in a young colony they are decidedly oi very 
great service. A smaU one may be got in London 
for from 40/. to 50/. Of course, the freight is 
considerable : but, where there are ladies of the 
party, it is essential. The rent of a house, if one 
18 to be procured, is, of course, when a number 
of people are arriving together, very high ; and 
then the settler may have to go a long way from 
it to his land ; and this makes him feel tnat he 
has not settled. Mr. Silver has a newly invented 
style of tent, which will hold ten persons round a 
table. It packs up in a bag which can be carried 
over the shoulders, and costs 4/. I think it 
might be useful, and it is worth looking at. I 
would, by all means, take out a house such as I 
could put up with my own hands, if going to a 
perfectly new colony j or zinc for roof, and canvas 
and paper to line the rooms. As soon as I could 
fix upon my land, I would erect my house, and 
build round it any additional sheds which might 
be required. Perhaps a strong tent would not 
come amiss. I would immediately begin digging 
my garden and planting potatoes, if the right 
season ; and I would then, while they were 
growing, fence it in. Hovmg tt ^iom^^ ol^i^^ 
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own, a man in a few days would feel himself at 
home, and would at once begin in reality tg 
Loolonize. 



CHAPTER III. 
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I'AFb. aits Mss. Qibbs, with their two chi 

i up to London, where they lived for twu* 
or three weeta with a aiater of Mrs. Gibbs while 
they were making the necessary preparations. 
They made many incjuiriea about ships, and at 
last engaged their passage in the Juno, one of the 
ships sailing on^he equality principle. On board 
her they secured a good-sized cabin for them- 
Behea and two children for 60/, It was a good 
slice out of poor Gibha's remaining property; but 
he could not bring himself to let hia wife go in 
the steerage, by which he might have saved 10/. 
He had several strong deal chests made to ci 
his rougher propertv, and two of oak for his ant^ 
hia wife's and cnildren's clothes likely to apoif 
Into one chest he put a small set of cooldi 

, utensils, and a dinner and breakfast set for s 
persons, everything being of metal except th^ 
mps and saucers and a few plates. Among then 
!Jie put up, wrapped in brown paper, a few r ' 
^iools which he knew well how to handle. 

f household linen as he did not require for thevi^^ 
I he packed in another chest. His clothei 
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differed bat little from those taken by Mr. 
Collins. As a tradesman, he knew that good 
things were worth their money; at the same 
time, as it was necessary to have a large number 
of shirts, and he could not afford to pay much, 
he got three dozen of the cheapest he could find 
to wear on the voyage, and he hoped that they 
would last till he had made money enough to 
buy more. 

6y the Juno, Parmer Hodge also took his 
passage. As he was better off, his outfit was 
more extensive, though they had both gone to 
Mr. Collins for advice. As he had inade up 
his mind to go on a farm immediately, he took 
out the iron for some ploughs and other ae;ricul- 
tural instruments ; and, also, a collection (x seeds 
carefuUy packed by a seedsman in whom he had 
confidence. His example, in this respect, may 
be well followed by others. Even flower-seeds 
afford an amusement and satisfaction ; and gar- 
den-seeds may be a source of profit, or, at all 
events, will add variety to the settler's weU- 
covered board. Seeds are now to be got in the 
colonies; but, of course, they are dear, and 
many are better when brought fresh from Eng- 
land. Mr. Collins gave him all the advice in his 
power, as to packing his chests in a dry room, 
having: battens at the bottom, marking: them with 
his niLe, and keeping tho^ sepanfte contain- 
ing the things which he required for the voyage. 
They wisely had all their things put on board in 
the London Docks, not waiting till the ship 
got down to Deptford. They arranged their 
cabins, and stowed their things away before t\\Sk 
great mass of people came on.\)o«£&. «^^^^^^ 
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confuBion and hurry. Mr. Gibba knew Farmer 
Hodge at Barton ; and he now gained much 
practical information about farming; and, as 
they both had eeveral good works on agricul- 
ture, they diacusaed thoae aubjecta together, 
during the voyage, with such good effect that he 
felt himself almost able to set up as a farmer. 

" I'll tell ye what we will do though, Mr. 
Gibba," aaid the honeat yeoman; "we'il take 
Bome land aide bv side witb each other ; you 
shall help me, anci I'll help you. I'll show you 
how to plough and aow, and to chooae your 
cattle and sheep ; and you shall lend me a hand 
when I want one, and ahow me how to keep 
my accounts, which I never could do properly- 
like at home, Our miaausaes will be frieuda 
and we ahall be neighbours like, and help to 
each other." 

This propoaition of honest Hodge just suited 
Mr. (libbs, who, without auch aid from a man 
he could perfectly truat, could not have hoped 
to have succeeded as a farmer. To show hia 
gratitude, he forthwith set to work to teach 
Farmer Hodge a correct way of keeping hia 
aceounta ; and, before the end of the voyage, the 
farmer saw how it was that he did not make a 
better business of it in England. It is a pil^ 
that all fellow-passengera ahould not help each 
other like Mr. Gibbs and Farmer Hodge. I 
have on idea that both those families will suc- 
ceed in the colony. I feel certain Hodge will ; 
and so I think will Oibba, if he is as prudent aa 
' ' intended to be when starting. 

Hobbey and family, bag ana baggage were 
Hit into the parliamentary train bound for 
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London. Mr. St. Clair had taken the trouble 
of examining the property they were to stow 
into their chests ; and he was obliged to insist 
on Mrs. Hobbey throwing away a good deal of 
trash, which would have prevented really useful 
things from being packed up. As nothing 
could be done properly in their own cottage, he 
took a couple of rooms ; and in one of them he 
made Mrs. Hobbey and her daughters spend 
two days in washing out all their clothes, while 
in the other a large fire was burning to dry 
them again before they were packed. When 
this operation was concluded, he ordered in a 
bath, with a supply of soap, and an old woman 
on whom he could rely, and into it every one of 
the female Hobbeys were plunged, and after- 
wards dressed in their clean fresh washed clothes. 
The same business was then gone through with 
the male Hobbeys, and they likewise got into 
freshly-washed suits, whUe the clothes they took 
off were washed and mended up for the voyage. 
Never, perhap8,had the Hobbey faihily felt so com- 
fortable. Had they been in London, they woidd 
have gone to one of those admirable iastitu- 
tions — ^the Baths and Washhouses, — and got 
through the work with less trouble and expense. 
Mr. St. Clair was a practical man, and conde- 
scended to what some might consider trivial and 
unimportaut ; but knowing the value of health, 
and that it depends greatly upon cleanliness, 
he considered that it was worth much trouble to 
secure it. 

I should advise every society to imitate his 
plan, and to have some rooms to be w&e^ ^"^ ^ 
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bath and waahhouae by ^ poor familiea about 
to emigrate.* 

All tbeir tbings being packed, and tbeir chests 
marked and numbered, a cart took tbem to tbe 
railway station, and by a parliamentary traiu 
tbey were conveyed to London. Here a person. 
Bent by tbe agent employed by Mr. 8t. Clair, 
met them, and took them to a lodging-house 
close to the station, pointed out by the police 
as a respectable and clean one. A list of that 
and other ones hung up in the railway station. 
Had it been earlier in the day, they would at 
once have proceeded to Deptforil, to the emigra- 
tion depiit, which saves expense and the chance 
of dirty beds. Early the next morning, the 
agent's manager again came for them, with a cart 
and horse, and took them and their goods down 
to the dep&t. Here he dehvored them into the 
hands of Mr, and Mrs. Cooper, the superinten- 
dents of the dep6t, from which moment they 
were bound to obey the directions of tbe 
officers placed over them by the Emigration 

The Emigration Depot is a large, long, old- 
fashioned building, standing in the centre of an 
open apace of ground, not fan from the river, at 
Deptford. The ground-floor contains a large 
hall, full of tablea and benches, at which tbe 
emigrants dine ; a kitchen, where their food is 
cooked; and the rooms of the family. The 
upper floor is divided into four or five large 
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sleeping-apartments: they are fitted up with 
two tier of standing bed-places one above the 
other, with partitions between them of rough 
deal, exactly like those on board the ships. One 
is for the married people and their children, and 
the other for the single men and single women. 
Before the building is a courtyara of large 
size, where the emigrants can take air and ex- 
ercise, and in it is a shed for their luggage ; 
sometimes as many as two hundred and fifty are 
congregated here. 

It is extraordinary how much the zeal, and 
activity, and intelligence of good Mrs. Cooper 
and her family can accomplish ; she sees to every- 
thing herself and seems to do everything her- 
self, from making the emigrants' puddings to 
making their beds. The whole establishment is 
as clean as it possibly can be, and no sooner are 
one set of emigrants gone out than it is again 
ready for a fresh supply. 

It is not however half large enough, and 
there are no baths and no washhouses, which 
there should most decidedly be ; and, moreover, 
every man, woman, and chud, to whom a passage 
in a Government ship is granted, should be 
compelled, as a part ot. the agreement, to make 
a good use of them. Nearly ^ the fevers which 
break out on board ships arise from want of 
cleanliness in person and clothes. 

In the meantime, I advise that all emigrants 
coming through London should be sent to the 
baths and washhouses there, and that the 
superintendents be directed to see that they 
wash themselves and their clotl^i^ Y^or^^-^^j 
before thejr are admitted into t\ie 'Esckv^^'^ss^ 
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Depflt. Those who have the power of making 
aad enforcing a good regulation are culpable if 
they do not do bo. I think that the emigranta 
who receire aaBisted and partially free passages, 
Bra allowed a great deal too much liberty, and 
that it is not suihciently impressed upon their 
minda the very great favour they are receiving. 
In the course of the day, all the emigranta 
by the Steerwell were assembled. They were 
coUectedfrom all parts of the country, and aome 
had come from the northernmoat parta of Scot- 
land, some from the Lowlands — tall, wiry, grave 
men, with broad-topped bonnete, going to keep 
sheep on the plains of Australia, aa they ana 
their ancestors had done on their native hilla. 
There were mechanic a and agricultural la- 
bourera, and others who wished to pasa aa auch ; 
and aid men, with aoua and daughters, and 
young men and girls by themselvea, with none 
to look after or care lor them — some of good 
characters, aome of whom much might be 
doubted, mostly atrangera, and looking askance 
at each other, speaking widely different dialects 
scarcely intelligible, henceforth to be blended 
far more into one than centuries had been able 
to accomplish in Britain. But I ahaU have to 
describe them more particularly on board ship. 

/~ In that new region the tongues of Babel will 

/ again become one — the great Anglo-Sajon 

( tongue. May peace and harmony, and Christian 

love, in like maauer reign where that ia apokcn. 

During the day a clergyman visited the Depot, 

and, calling the people together, exhorted thei 

to behave with Chriatian lovo and forbearai 

iowarda each other in the difficult position 
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which they were about to be placed ; and he 
then distributed among them some small tracts, 
containing much religious and moral advice. 
After he had gone, the Visiting Matron and 
some of the Ladies of the Eemale Emigrants' 
Society came to the Depot. After the matron 
had addressed them, and explained the object 
she had in view — to create harmony, to afford 
instruction, and to supply employment to those 
who would otherwise be idle during the voyage 
— she commenced her task. 

She first formed the young women and girls 
into temporary classes, according to their ages ; 
and each lady took a class, and examined the 
members of it separately, noting down the 
knowledge of each. Some were fairly educated, 
others could neither read nor write, and had re- 
ceived a lamentably small amount of religious 
instruction. She then gave to each young 
woman a large work-bag, filled with needles, 
thread, and well-assorted materials, to afford her 
employment on the voyage. The matron who 
was to accompany them on the voyage was 
afterwards furnished with a large supply to suit 
the tastes of all. Tracts were also given to the 
girls ; and the ladies, picking out those who had 
voices, taught them how to sing together hymns 
and other songs, and it was pleasing to find how 
quickly and easily they fell into it. They dined 
about one o'clock, in the large hall ; and thus, 
being all assembled, to the number of nearly 
two hundred, directly the food was placed on 
the table, they stood up, and grace was sung by 
all those who had voices* 

The surgeon now inspected aiXi ^"^ etKv^c«sj5w?s» 
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singly, to see that none of them had any per* 
sonal defects, or any infectious or eeriouB dia- 
ease. Another officer eaamined aU their luggage, 
to Bee that they had, according to the Govern- 
ment regulations, a sufficient supply of clothing 
for the Toyage. Emigrants ahoula take twice 
as much Jinen as the minimum, or more if thev 
can get it. Chests above the proper si/e are sawed. 
down, or discarded altogether ; aa are beds of 
all sorts. The embarking officer waa mean time 
making out a list of all the emigrants who, with 
their luggage, had passed muster ; and to eack 
of them was then given a number, which cor- 
responded with a similar number nailed on to 
their berths. A dozen or more of the most 
active steady men were then sent on board to 
assist in stowing the luggage, which was sent off 
to the ship, lying a little way from the shore. 
When it was all stowed in the hold, that marked 
"for use on the voyage " being at the top, the 
emigrants reoeived notice to proceed on board. 
Pi-emua to this, the Government superintendent. 
Lieutenant Lean, had inspected the ship, and 
seen that she was fitted up properly, and had on 
board a sufficient supply of water, and that the 

Erovisiona were of the proper description. The i 
outs shoved offi and the emigrants left the 
shorea of England for ever. j 

But do not pitv them. They are going &om I 
a land where all their toil and trouble will I 
scarcely bring them food ; and where, at all j 
events, they can make no provision for their J 
children or their old age ; to one, where tod and I 
perseverance are certain to bring their reward, I 
where food is abundant, where, and I say it ad- I 
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visedly, they will enjoy more religious superin- 
tendence than most of them have enjoyed at 
home — ^and where, for the future, they need 
have no care. I say, happy are those who have 
the means of emigrating to Australia or New 
Zealand. Do not pity them, for they certainly 
do not pity themselves. There is so much bustle 
and excitement, so much novelty, that, even if 
they were inclined to be sorrowful, there is no 
time for sad reflections. Most of them look and 
feel as if they had drawn a prize in the lottery 
of life ; and, on board the many emigrant ships 
I have visited, I have seen only cheerful and 
contented faces, especially among the married 
couples and young women. The single men 
look rather more down-hearted. It is their own 
fault ; for they ought to have taken wives with 
them, and then they woidd be among the happy 
ones. 



I 



CHAPTEE I. 

FIBBT GETTIITG OH BOASD. 

The Steerwell was a fine lurgo ship of nearly 
eight hundred tona burden! she waa built for the 
AuatraUan trade, had made only two voyages, 
and was found to answer well in every respect ; 
ehe was roomy. Bailed well, was weatherly in a 
heavy sea, and as tight and etrong aa wood acd 
iron could make her. Her master, Captain Chap- 
j man, waa a good seamau, and a good man ; he was 
I gentlemanly at all times, courteous to hia cabin 
pMsengers, and very kind and indulgent to those 
in the steerage ; at the same time that he was a 
strict disciplinarian, and kept them and his 
crew in thorough order. He had bis wife with 
him, a quiet lady-like woman who was ansioua 
to assist him in doing what good she eould. 
The nest most important person on board was 
the Surgeon-Superintendent, who was appointed 
by the Government Emigration Commissioners 
to take especial charge of all the emigrants sent 
out by them. Dr. Hecriiurst had the highest 
testimonials of ability and high moral character ; 
and although, in some instances, such may be 
obtained by objects unworthy of them, he cer- 
tainly fully deserved them, He had a wife and 
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family, but lie left them at home while he went 
for the purpose of examining into the condition 
of the country where he thought of settling. 
He was paid at the rate of 10s, a head for each 
emigrant on board, and he had a cabin and his 
table found him. He had, however, to pay the 
expenses of his passage back to England; so that 
supposing there were three hundred persons on 
board, he could save little more than 100/. nor so 
much, had he to wait long in the colony for a ship. 
He had the complete control over the emigrants, 
and he could even compel the master to put into 
a port, should he consider it necessary for the 
health of the emigrants, or to obtain fresh wa- 
ter or provisions. I give elsewhere a sketch of 
the regulations it was his duty to enforce for 
the health and general comfort of the emigrants, 
and it will be seen where that duty is performed 
thoroughly what little room there is for improve- 
ment. It is not the want of proper regulations 
which has leA to disorders, but the want of pro- 
per people to carry them out ; a sufficient check 
among the different authorities ; to the Captain 
and Surgeon should be added two other essen- 
tial officers, — a Matron, and a religious and mo- 
ral Superintendent. The master has much in his 
power, and can check any gross irregularities if 
discovered ; the surgeon can do much harm with- 
out being discovered, but a matron of high cha- 
racter would prevent any attempt of the sort, 
and a religious and moral superintendent being 
responsible to societies both in England and the 
colonies, would act as a still further check on 
all parties, and would afford instruction a5A<i 
amusement to the emigranta. TVi"^ -^^oTv^^sycL's* 
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I on board for the emigrants were of the best d 
Bcription, and most ample ; though it is ts _ 
possible to substitute bail for good, aa has been 
Sone, where the masters and shippers hare not 
been afrajd of detection and punishment. Now 
vrith so many active eyes on the haok out, and 
BO many active pens at work, they will scarcely 
venture on similar raacalities. If they do they 
may depend on it that there are those who will 
not rest tiU they see them punished, and I ear- 
neatly entreat all persons, if any such nefarious 
transactiona, are likely to be attempted, or have 
taken place, to expose them to the proper au- 
thorities ; do not let any weak mistaken feelings 
of compassion for the guilty peraoiis interfere in 
bringing their deeds to hght. I would turn a 
BUi^eon, or master-mariner, or his mates, who 
have committed acts of which some have been 
guilty, penniless on the shores of Australia, 
without the slightest feeling of compunction, aa 
a punishment very inadequate to their guilt. I 
would mulct the ship-owner of every penny the 
lawwould allow, as awarning to others not to s^ 
lect men without inquiring to the very utmost 
into their character; and those who supply bad 
provisions should not he paid either for the good 
or the bad, and should be fined into the 
bargain.* 

I must point out to well-intentioned persons 
the guilt which must attach to them, if through 
fear, indolence, or compassion, they neglect to 

* By a late regiilBliuii the food provided 
■dd the emigrant! i« the same. >a Ihst Iht 
sabstitate bad for goad aa wax often done. 
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bring to light the guilt of such parties. Let 
them for a moment consider the miseir, the 
ruin, which has arisen from the acts of which I 
spea^ and which by the exertion of some moral 
courage they might have prevented, perhaps at 
the time, at all events for the future. 

I will now describe the abode in which Hob- 
bey and the other Barton emigrants found 
themselves. Of the poop, which was devoted to 
the accommodation of the cabin passengers, and 
captain, I have already spoken. It may De liken- 
ed, for the information of landsmen, to an addi- 
tional story stuck on above one end of a long 
house, and what is called the topgallant fore- 
castle, to a story stuck on at the other end : in 
this latter place the seamen and junior mates 
live. All the. intermediate space is called the 
upper deck, and from it three hatchways, large 
square traps, lead to the regions below, called 
the between-decks or main-deck. This is en- 
tirely devoted to the use of the emigrants. Be- 
low it is the hold, which contains the luggage 
and provisions, and water, for upwards of three 
hundred souls, for five or six months, though 
the voyage is not expected to last much more 
than half the latter time. 

The between-decks is divided into three parti- 
tions, with jalousies to allow a free passage for 
the air. Tables are placed before the berths, 
when not used they remain close up to the 
deck, but at meal times are let down and seats 
are fixed on the opposite side, thus leaving the 
centre of the lower deck free. 

At each hatchway are broad stepa to ^Tsa2c^^ 
the emigrants to deBOead oa^^ t^ ^^ ^b^sacc^. 
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deck. The bertha or sleeping places, are arr 
ged in rowa all round the ship, in two tiers, w 
the heads toward the eide, and in every alter- 
nate one a small scuttle or aperture is cut in the 
Eide of the ship, so that air can be admitted in 
calm weather. Thia conduces much to the 
health of the emigrants. Hanging stovea are 
bIbo used on occasion to dry the ship, and to 
purify the air. Thej; are lighted all over the 
ship before the emigrants come on board. 
The aides of the berths have an opening at the 
top to ^iow a free circulation of air. 

In the after-part of the ship is the women's 
hospital — a large cabin, with three or four 
I fcertha, separated also by jalousies. The sur- 
I geon'a dispenaair is now placed in the hospital 
for the men, which is forward. In the after 
division the single women Kve ; in the centre 
the married couples and chUdren ; and in the 
fore one, the single men. As each berth ia 
numbered, the instant the emigrants come on 
. board they know where togo, andinliveminutea 
I irfler they had done wondering at the strange 
' place they had got to, the Hobbey family and 
their frienda were hanging up their bags and 
coats and cloaks, hata and bonnets, in their 
proper places, and the between- decks, so lately 
Bdent and unoccupied, became a very Babel of 
tongues, and laughter, and cries. Though there 
were then upwards of two hundred people there 
who had never before been on board a ship, 
there was no confusion or disorder. The berth- 
ing officer had placed them so that all the fami- 
lies were as much as possible together, and he 
aow came round and told them that they were 
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to sit at that part of the table in front of their 
own berths. Keeping families and friends to- 
gether, they were next divided into messes, each 
mess haying from six to ten people in it, though, 
in the case of there being many children in a 
family, there were more. Over each mess a 
head man is placed, to receive the provisions, 
and to serve them out. Over every fifty per- 
sons a constable is appointed selected from the 
most respectable and elderly of the emigrants. 
Over the sinsle females, female constables are 
also appointed. They keep watch at night, and 
are also expected to maintain order in the day. 
For these services they receive at the end of the 
voyage a small gratui^. 

The emigrants were much struck when they 
got on board vdth the cleanliness and nice look 
of everything — the white lower deck, the fresh 
deal planking of the berths and tables — not a 
speck of dirt to be seen anywhere ; and, more 
than all, when their mess utensils were served 
out to them — ^the bright pewter plates, the tin 
mugs and jugs, and soup-dish and bread-baskets, 
and water^kegs, and knives and forks, better 
than most of them had ever used in their lives 
before. In each bed, also, was a nice new mat- 
tress rolled up, with bolster and blankets and 
counterpanes, and there was hung up a canvas 
bag to contain the clean linen taken out of their 
chests. I have not mentioned the potato-nets 
and pudding-bags, oad a number of other things 
provided for their use and comfort. But still 
more pleased were ^Wey when dinner-time ar- 
rived, and each mry Tnnn came belo^ ^\k}QL %» 
soup-dish ftJl o{ nD'.rich eoui^^ io^or^^^ Vj ^ 
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^H piece of suet hect, well boDed, as few of tbem 
^^K uad tasted for many a long day, if ever before ui 
^^K their tivee, and potatoes aad vegetables, and 
^^V liread and pudding afterwards. 
^V " Well," esclaimed Hobbey, as be finished 
^^ aerving out to his family the beef he bad brought 
below, " if tbem at home knew what emigrating 
is I'll warrant they'd nil be wiahiug to come." 

Hobbey had no pajticular reaaou to alter tbia 
opinion' throughout the voyage, or ever after. 

In the afternoon, the matron of the Ladies' 
Emigrant Society came on board, and again ad- 
dressed the young women, giving advice to each 
singly, and leaming some little of her history. 
She made certain alterations in the classes, and 
selected monitors to each, to whom she more 
particularly deroted her attention. She re- 
commended them not to be idle a moment, and, 
getting them aU to ait round the table with 
their work before them, she read out the words 
of a bymn, and then leading, all those who had 
Toicea followed her. The music, though unsci- 
entific, perhaps, was pleasing, and had the effect 
of silencing any tittle bickerings among the girls. 
When she had apent some time with them she 
went to the married women and persuaded them 
to allow her to form their children into classes, 
selecting some of the young married women 
without chUdren, or those who had no young 
children, to inatruct them. She also gave the 
mothers advice how to treat their children, and 
won their hearts by getting them to tell her any 
of their gtievancea, theirhopes and wishes; they 
I all Beemed most grateful, and wore sadly disap- 
'^intt'd when they heard that she waa not to 
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accompany them on their voyage. She, however, 
comforted them by telling them that she had 
just heard that a lady was to come on board at 
Plymouth, who would do just as well as she 
could, and that she hoped they would follow her 
advice, and obey her in all things. 

"And is no one coming to look after the boys 
and the young men, marm ? " asked Hobbey, 
" I'm afeared they wants advice and laming just 
as much as the young women, nor more too, and 
if they has'n nothing to do they'll be up to mis- 
chief afore long." 

" I am happy to tell you, my friends, that a 
young gentleman is appointed as religious and 
moral instructor, that he will also join you at 
Plymouth," said the matron. 

" What may he be, marm ? " asked Hobbey, 
who did not comprehend her meaning. 

"A sort of schoolmaster, to teach the grovm 
up, as well as the young," said the matron. 

" That's just what we wants," said Hobbey 
joyfully. " My boys is badly backward in lam- 
ing marm, and there is others here doesen know 
A from B, and others never heard the word of 
God in all their lives, marm. One young man 
told me he'd never seed a bible in all his bom 
days, letting alone knowing how to read it ; and 
as for church or chapel, he'd never been inside 
the doors of one for years. There's many I fear 
as bad." The satisfaction on hearing that there 
was to be a schoolmaster on board was very 
general. 

The ship did not move that night. The fol- 
lowing morning Mr. Collins and Im '^wc^^ <sa2SfiR> 
on boards and a few otlier paaaen^et^, ^sA^^^"^ 
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" ftftenrards when the ehb tide made, the ship 
dropped slowly down the river to GJravesend. Ab ' 
soon aa she got there Mr. Seaward, the agent for 
the Bible and Homily Society, Tisited the emi- 
grants and afforded them much important advice, 
distributing among them a variety of excellent j 
tracts on religious subjeuta. They were mucin 

Kased with all he said, nor did the diesenterB gjj 
man Catholics hear a word of which the^| 
could complain. For many years has he workeSJ 
in this vineyard, when neither clergyman nor. I 
layman thought of the religious condition of the<| 
hapless emigrants leaving our shores. 

The ship remained another twenty-four boors 
at Graveaend, and it was not till day-break on 
the following morning that she was gliding out 
towards the open channel. "If this is what 
they calls being at aea, father, we shall have I 
^iileaisaiit time on it," remarked Dame Hoblx 
■to her husband. 

Stop a bit, wife, till we gets to sea, and th« 
you'll know what its loike," was Thomaa HofaJj 
Oey's aagaeioua answer. 



CHAPIEIl 11. 

i TOTAOK EOUNI) TO 



The greater number of omigraut ships touch at 

Plymouth, where they fill up with emigrants 

from the southern counties or from Ireland. 

■ This short voyage ia very useful in shaking tfae^ 

temigranta into their places, acclimatizing th»s' 

*", little, and enabling them to discover ( ' 
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things they require, and which they may pro- 
cure at Plymouth. 

Mr. Collins and his family were well satisfied 
with all they saw of the ship and the officers, 
and as the weather was tolerably fine they did 
not suffer much from sea-sickness. Some of the 
emigrants, however, did so, for of course they 
were unable to enjoy so much of the fresh air, 
and many were likewise unaccustomed to the 
abundance and quality of the provisions with 
which they were supplied. As an old Northum- 
brian woman, who was accompanying out a 
married daughter and her children, said of the 
soup, " They're far too Strang for my stomach, 
sirs ; " she had scarcely ever tasted meat in her 
life before. 

The married people had enough to do to look 
after their children, and to keep them from 
tumbling overboard ; and the young women did 
pretty well the first day or so in attempting to 
follow the advice given them by the visiting 
matron at Deptford : but the tendency of sea- 
air is to make landsmen idle, and the nausea 
produced by the movement of the ship increases 
the disposition to inactivity ; so there being no 
present stimulus, nor anybody whose business 
it was to encourage them, they quickly threw 
their work aside, and, as they sat on deck, were 
ready to listen to any of the nonsense the offi- 
cers or crew, or any of the passengers, addressed 
to them. The young men had nothing whatever 
to do, or to occupy their minds. Some looked 
the very pictures of apathy and sorrow. There 
waa no one on board whom they bmi^i^o^^^ e.Qvi^^ 
caire for them, they were going wYieiT© >^e^ \£i\\s5^ 
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.'Bipeet, tLey thought, to meet with leaa syi 
pathy. Long atatving, on aii BhiUinga per weeta 
at home, or the degradation and unrequited toil 
of the workhouse, had driven them forth, and 
they acareely believed the flattering tales which 
tiiey had heard of what was to bo their future 
lot. There were others with a lese moumfiil 
mat to look back on, and a far brighter future 
Ui their eves ; but aa they could estimate the 
Tjenefita they were to enjoy, so they felt more 
■cutely that they were parting for ever from 
^England and many old famihar Irienda, and 
feces. I pity the niau who cannot feel that; bat 
I honour him who does feel it, and triumphs 
over it, seeing clearly the prospects beyond the 
mist of regrets which tor the moment oppreaa 
him. Poor feDowB — before they had been two 
da^H at sea they began heartily to weary of iheax " 



. They had nothing to do — no one to set th( 
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leu^H 



to amuse themselves, and many not at all , 
less were they accustomed to find oecuijation for 
■fchemselvea beyond what they liad followed to 
gain their daily bread. They were too uncomfort- 
able to quarrel or to become mischievous ; but by 
the time they had been two weeks at aea, there 
was every probability of their being so, unless 
some one, whom they could look up to and re- 
spect, should be placed over them to advise and 
iDBtruct them. 

In the condition I have described were till 
lately the emigrants on board many hundred 
ahips which have gone to our Australian poese«^ 
sionB, An era of a well-organized system of ear" 
^ration has begun, and the number of emigranl 
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will in consequence be increased ten, ay, twenty- 
fold, or more. 

No one enjoyed purer happiness than John 
Collins and his young wife, as they sat on the 

Eoop, removed from the crowd of passengers 
elow, and talked of the future in the land to 
which they were bound. Mr. Collins lost not a 
moment in arranging plans to give occupation 
to his sons and daughters, and the rest of the 
cabin passengers followed the good example he 
set them. Books, and work, and music, served 
to fill up much of their time, when they were 
not near enough to see the coast which they felt 
they would probably behold for the last time. 
The Sussex coast was passed, and soon after 
sunrise the ship was running along close in with 
the back of the Isle of Wight, well called the 
Garden of England. The Bill of Portland was 
next seen late m the day, for the wind was light 
and the tide was flowing. The bright lights 
from its lofty lighthouse gleamed along the 
water, as the ship stood across West Bay to- 
wards Berry Head. The Start was in sight next 
momins;, after breakfast; though, the wind being 
foul and light, they were doomed to behold the 
far-famed Eddystone illuminated erethey entered 
Plymouth Sound. 



CHAPTEE ni. 

nOINOS AT PLYMOUTH. 



Tbflt beautifiil was the sight which ^^^^^^'Oafe 
eyes of the emigrants as they wexA. oiv ^«»<^, ^^ 
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•the morning of their arrival in Plymouth Sound. 
Ahead, the towna of Plymouth, Stonehouae, and 
Devonport. To the left, the wooded heights of 
Mount Edgecomhe, and Hamoane filled with the 
ahips of England's noble navy. And on the right, 
Plymouth Harbour, the picturesque and rocky 
bay, and wooded eastern shore of the Sound, near 
■which the ship Isy, and at the distance, perhaps, 
of a mile, from the usual place of embarkation 
at Plymouth, near which is the Emigration 
I)ei)6t, 

The cabin passengers went on shore to visit 
the most interesting spots in the town and 
neighbourhood, and to purchase certain things 
they discovered, on making an examination into 
their storea, had been forgotten. The wise ones, 
however, among wliom were Mr. Collins' s party, 
returned on board to sleep, both for the sake of 
saving eipense, and, also, of accustoming them- 
selves totheahip, before they should get into rough 
water. The steerage passengers wished also to 
go ; but the doctor wisely would not allow them 
to leave the ship : after baring been so short a 
time at sea, they did not require the exercise ; 
and, as he did not yet know their characters, he 
could not trust them out of his sight, Ou more 
than one occasion some foolish people have 
repented of the step they have taken, and have 
not returned on board, leaving their things to 
proceed to Australia. Others who had some 
little money have been enticed into low grog 
shops, and have remained stupified with ciriiik 
till the ship has sailed. Dr. Deerhurat, howevei-, 
called all the heads of the messes togethfr, and 
told them to select four of their number, to whom 
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he would give leave to go on shore to make any 
purchases the rest might require. To these he 
added two married women, whose propriety of. 
conduct he had remarked. To each ne lumished 
a pencil and a smaU book, and he told them to 
go round to enter all money given them to 
make purchases, and under it the name of the 
person — a list of the articles to be purchased 
with the supposed prices. The lists were then 
brought to him, to see that nothing was ordered 
which would be unnecessary or improper ; and 
then Hobbey and another Barton emigrant, with 
two other men and two married women/went 
off in a shore-boat, the expense of which was to 
be defrayed by a per-centage on the money sent 
for purchases. 

There is a fixed rate at Plymouth, and the 
boatmen are obHged to show a printed card of 
charges ; so that no one, aware of this, can be 
imposed on. Our emigrants' first visit was to 
the Emigration Dep6t, where the doctor had 
appointed a person to meet them to show them 
about the town. The dep6t is considerably more 
roomy than that at Deptford; but the court- 
yard before it, where the emigrants may take exer- 
cise, is smaller, and it is close down to the water. 
Here were now waiting about fifty persons, the 
remainder of the passengers by the Steerwell. 
Most of them had been collected from Cornwall 
and Devonshire, by that indefatigable emigration 
agent, Mr. Wilcocks ; but some had come in an 
Irish steamer from Cork. Two were Protestant 
families, small farmers, who had been ruined ; 
the others were Eoman Catholics. They weY«k 
now, by a common miBfortune aaOi %. ^<3tass^<2p^ 

o 
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fate, bound together in amity. We need not 
follow Hobbey and his compaaionB. They made 
their purchases, and, laden with krge haaketa 
fuU of them, they returned safely on board. 
There were six other large emigrant ahipa lying 

■ in the Sound; three of which were bound to 
Australia, one to New Zealand, a fifth to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the aisth to Canada. 
It was aji interesting aud animating sight. 
Pormeriy, people would have grieved and pitied 
the unfortunates ; now, the emigrants aaked for 
no pity, and no one acquainted with the subject 
has cause to grieve, yhould the voyage prove 
favourable, and the emigrants be induatrious, 
their ultimate prosperity, after some hard work, 
may m certainly be predicted as anything can 
be lu the world. Not one ship in a hundred, cross- 
ing the line, is lost ; and the mortality on board 
is less than half per cent, considerably smaller 
than on shore. In the afternoon, a clergyman, who 
^^ had been visiting the other ships, came on board 
^^L the Steerwell, accompanied by the matron of the 
^H Plymouth Ladies' Female Emigrant Society. 
^V The Hev. Thomas Cave Childs, Vicar of St, 
^^ Mary's, Devonport, has, for years past, laboured 
incessantly in improving the moral condition of 
the thousands who are annually quitting their 
homes for distant ehorea. Not a ship comes 

tinto the Soimd with emigrants on board which 
he or his assistant does not visit, and ofier such 
■Hpiritual exhortation and council i 
■»tB - ■■ 

po 
en 
mc 



[ 'Irtiances will allow ; besides affording many ira- 
pportant suggestions for the comfort of the 
I emigrants, and advice to them regarding their 
■ «ioi-A] conduct. It matters not what is the 
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weather — blow high or low, winter or summer — 
if a boat can put off from the shore, he performs 
his self-imposed duty. Thus, for some years, 
he toiled on without asistance or remuneration, 
tni the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
KJnowledge and the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel heard of his efforts, and afforded 
him that support of which he was so well wor- 
thy. They now supply him most liberally with 
books, and the means to pay an assistant. 
Many of the improvements in the system of 
emigration have emanated from him, or have been 
owing to his excellent example. The Female 
Emigrant Employment Societies, both in Lon- 
don and Plymouth, as weU as that for supplying 
a superior class of matrons, were established by 
his exertions, and the benefit they have been of 
is very great. On reaching the Steerwell, he in- 
troduced himself to the master and surgeon, 
and obtained their permission to address the 
people. He first went roimd the ship, and took 
down the names of all those who desired to 
have Bibles or Testaments, which he next dis- 
tributed among them, as well as several valuable 
tracts. That excellent lady Mrs. Ferguson, 
the matron, meantime was similarly employed 
among the single women, and very soon allayed 
all the little differences which had sprung up dur- 
ing their short voyage round from the Thames, 
and which would, had they been left to them- 
selves, have increased tenrold before the end of 
th e voyage. They appeared very grateful for her 
advice, and sorry to find that she was not going 
to accompany them. She told them, Ww^'set, 
that she expected a lady from Ijoti^oxl *'2oa. 
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erening, who would come on board the next day 
and proceed with them in the ship, and that 

I she trusted they would follow her advice and 

1 directiomi in eyery respect. 

I Mrs. Ferguson, the admirable lady of whom 
I speak, is the wife of a commander of both 
convict and emigraDt ships ; and she has made 
four voyages to Austraha, when she devoted 
herself to the care of the females placed under 
her husband's charge ; and it is impossible to 
calculate the amount of good she accomplished. 
Had such a lady been on board those snips of 
■which complaints have been made, we may fool 
very certain that all irregularities would have 
been prevented. 

Before Mr. Childs left the ship he gave notice 
that he would perform the evening service ; and, 
placing bimsetfclose under the hatchway, a large 
portion of the emigrants collected round him. 
Borne sat on the benches, some at the foot of 
their berths, others on the ladder, and others 
leaned over the main hatchway; while the lathers 
of families with their children in their arms, 
and some of the younger men, stood round, fill- 
ing up all the vacant space as far as his voice 
fiould be heard. The service was of necessity 
ehort, though never was there a more attentive 
ftudience. In his sermon he reminded them 
that they as well as all their fellow-creaturea 
were proceeding to that great colony from 
whence there is no return, and of the urgent 
necessity of making preparations for their arrival. 
He likened man's existence here below to that 
of a person about to emigrate. " Tou have all 
ef you taken great pains to accomplish the 
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object you had in view," he remarked. " You 
found yourselves ill at ease at home, with a 
scarcity of employment, perhaps of food and 
raiment. You wished to better your condition. 
You read in a book, or you were told by some 
one in whom you have confidence, that there 
exists a rich and fertile coimtry across the seas, 
where there is labour to be found in abundance, 
where, if you are industrious, you will have 
food and all the necessaries of me, and where 
the climate is delicious, and where there is no 
poverty and no taxes. You are attracted by 
the prospect ; and you determine to avail your- 
self of the advantages offered in that distant 
country. Immediately you set to work to 
gain further information about it, and to obtain 
the means of getting there. Every penny you 
can save is laid by for the purpose. You ask 
your friends to assist you ; nothing daunts you. 
You labour incessantly for this great object, 
and you are not content till you are certain of 
obtaming a passage, for which you make every 
preparation which you conceive necessary to 
ensure your comfort and ultimate prosperity. 
If, then, you take so much trouble to increase 
your wealth, or to gain a sufficiency for a few 
years of life, — for more than that all your trouble 
cannot procure for you, — ought you not to pre- 
pare for the long voyage which leads to eternity 
— to that great colony where we are all to live 
for ever ? Oh ! my friends, remember this ; that 
as you make good preparation in this short life, 
so will be your lot in that to which all must 
ere long. You think that in eTm^«}G«\^- 
are jperfoimmg a very iin]goTtMi>:» «lc\.% ^ 
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, memter that it is a thouaand-lbld more impoi 
L ant to prepare for eternity. Let this thought 
Lsevor be forgotten in prosperity or adversity ; 
I in health orin sickness; in joy or in sorrow. Let 
* the future ever be in your sight. And now you 
irill aak me how is tins preparation to bo made. 
I reply, you should make it every day of your 
lives, in every action of your lives. It eonBists not 
only in abstaining from evil, hut in doing good ; 
not only in doing good when it comes in your 
way, but in seeking out how you may do good — 
in acting honestly, kindly, and cliaritahly to- 
ward all with whom you come in contact — to 
all mankind. The rules of your conduct are con- 
tained in the commandments. If all the world 
were acquainted with these rules, and obeyed 
them, the Millennium would have begun ; every 
one would be happy : but, unfortunately, a small 
portion of mankind only is acquainted with them . 
Now I must liken a ship on a long voyage to a 
little world. You all of you know the com- 
mandments, or ought to know them ; and it 
therefore depends on yourselves whether or not 
you obey them, and will make your voyage happy 
and agreeable; whether. In fact, you make pj 
paration during it for life eternal, or spend 
as too many do, without a thought for tl 

After the sermon he gave out the words of a' 
hymn, in which a considerable number of the 
congregation could join; and it was truly pleas- 
ing to bear those words of prayer and praise 
ascend from the lips of those who were about 
to perform so long a voyage together, and it 
cannot be doubted tliat they had an effect to- 
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wards mamtaining that feeling of good-will and 
kindness which prevailed among all the emi- 
grants till they again separated in Australia. 

When his duties on board the Steerwell were 
concluded, the clergyman invited Mr. Collins to 
accompany him on a visit to the ship with three 
hundred orphan girls from the unions in Ireland 
on board. Two of the Misses Collins begged to 
be of the party. The whole between-decks of 
the ship was devoted to them, with a cabin 
divided off for the head matron; and round 
each hatchway was an enclosure leading into 
the hold, at which the seamen could get without 
being able to communicate with the passengers. 
The surgeon was a superior man, well accus- 
tomed to emigrants, and had before been em- 
ployed by her Majesty's Emigration Commis- 
sioners. " Tou have a difficult charge, sir," 
said Mr. Collins to him, as he stood on the poop 
deck, looking down on the youthful crowd to 
whom the young ladies were speaking below. 

" I truly feel the responsibility, and I am well 
aware of the difficulties; but I trust, by the 
most rigid discipline and constant kindness, to 
succeed in keeping my charges in order till I 
hand them over to the proper authorities in the 
colony." 

" I scarcely see how it is to be done," said 
Mr. Collins to himself. 

The surgeon overheard him, and observed, 
" By keeping them constantly employed, from 
the time they get up in a morning till they go 
to bed at night. Work for mind and fingers 
the great thing, and exercise for t\i^ \ioS^ . 
is important that they ahoxild. dio e^er^^^ 




■w H asvcp out tbe bertlis 
; BCKt |i^bi bicsk&st : and, 
r it toMv I vould pipe to 
I vmJd (hen hare 
I conld object to 
MB ^wtaMrcr tbnr cfcttrch. Afterwarde, per- 
ttim bI» Iftcr duse^ Moie leesona is readiug 
I vavM mat keep them long at it, 
' tken up OD deck and muster 
e ^ja, muster their clothes. 
Bo «B Umcgtioirt tbe dsr. In the afternoon, I 
wonU make them go throngh a regular drill 
viHi tlw ein¥if«s irhirh are taught young ladies 
■t sdMob. Tb^ would soon get to like it, and 
it Toold be an amusement and conducive to 
their health. I would march them round and 
round the decks, and halt and face about like a 
regiment of Amazons. I am not certain that I 
would not teach them the sword eierciee. In 
the evening, I would let them dance country- 
dances ; and I would see that every one danced 
properly, and those who could not should be 
turned into an awkward squad to learn. I 
would make tbem all sing together, or in classes, 
<Mccording to their voitcs. EeeidcB hook-leam- 
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ing, they should all learn to wash ; and I would 
have a row of washtubs on deck, and make them, 
in divisions, under inspection of their monitors, 
go down on their knees and wash their clothes. I 
would keep them working away at it till they 
knew how to do it properly. I would fumisn 
each ship with a few sets of laundress's irons, 
and they should be taught how to iron properly : 
this knowledge would be a great advantage to 
them ; and 1 see no difficulty in imparting it, 
provided the matrons, or some of the young 
women on board, are accustomed to the work. 
They should also be taught to clean every part 
of the between -decks properly, and to use 
dusters ; so that when they go into service they 
may be up to housemaid's work. They might 
learn, even, a good many of the operations of 
cookmg practically, and others theoretically; 
and, although some might be forgotten, much 
useful knowledge would be remembered. All 
the operations of the dairy might be explained ; 
and this would probably give them a taste for 
the work, and a wish to put their knowledge to 
a practical use. I fear that I shall be unable 
to carry out my own projects ; but I trust, when 
explained to those in authority, other emigrant 
ships may benefit by them." 

" I trust sincerely they may," said Mr. Col- 
lins, who was at that moment summoned by the 
clergyman to accompany him round the main 
deck. As the girls saw the clergyman approach 
they rose from their seats, and every eye bright- 
ened as it lighted on him. Those young crea- 
tures, in all their ignorance and aim^'^icrvfe^ ,\i^^ 
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discernment to discover a true man, a disinter- 
eeted friend. Bud though the minister of a religion 
they had been taught to abhor, tor most of them 
were Soman Catholics, they recognised him as 
a Christian priest. A. quarrel, in which violent 
■words and gestures were used, was taking place 
in another part of the ship. He hastened to- 
wards the disputants. " Come, girls, why is this p 



i of you are happy at this 



meat!" be exclaimed; " such is not the way to 
be so. Sing, now, that pretty song the ladies 
taught you the other day ;" and, leading them, 
harmony in an instant took the place of discord, 
and before the song was over the cause of the 
quarrel was forgotten. The visitors passed on. 
Borne twenty or thirty girls were sitting in 
pairs, with books before them, one teaching the 
other. " Pive days ago, the pupils could not read 
a word. We will see what progress they have 
made," he observed. " Come, Kate M'Guire, 
let the ladies bear you read from your new boot." 
To the surprise of all, the girl read out a short; 
Btory in a clear accent, witiiout hesitation ; and 
lo it was with all. 

" How do you work this miracle F" asked Mr. 
Collins. 

By letting the pupils and instructors select 
each other," was the answer. " I go round first, 
and make a list of all who can read ; then I im- 
press upon them the duty of teaching those who 
cannot, and beg them to tell me those whom 
they would like to teach j and then I go to 
those who cannot read, and point out the advan- 
tages of being able to do so, and toll them that 
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80 and so, and so and so, will teacli them, if they 
wish it. Pupils and instructors being both will- 
ing, the result is as you see.'* 

Upwards of an hour was passed on board, when 
the party, highly pleased with their visit, re- 
turned to their own ship. 

The next day, to the great delight of the emi- 
grants from Lynbridge, who should appear, in 
the character of their matron, but Mrs. Jones, 
accompanied by her two daughters. She had 
been recommended by the ladies of the Female 
' Emigrant Society, and had been appointed by 
the Commissioners, who had given her and her 
daughters assisted passages, in consideration of 
the service they were likely to render on board. 
It were well if a family of the high respectability 
of Mrs. Jones and her daughters were to accom- 
pany every body of female emigrants. Mrs. 
Jones was a lady by birth and education, as 
were her daughters, though they had been re- 
duced by circumstances to the greatest poverty. 
Unless such is the case, few ladies would per- 
haps be found to undergo the annoyances and 
the difficulties which a matron on board an emi- 
grant ship must encounter, except they should 
feel the duty of sacrificing their own comfort for 
the sake of benefiting a number of their fellow- 
creatures. Certainly, a Christian lady of energy 
and moral courage would prove a great blessing 
on board every emigrant ship. 

Mrs. Ferguson accompanied Mrs. Jones, to 
instruct her in her duties, and was indefatigable 
for the whole time the ship remained in the 
Sound. Soon afterwards the clergyman aETO^"i^ 
'jringing with him J4r. 'Waiten, %i ^^oJQ^e^ias^ 
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■who had been appointed to act as rehgiouB 
moral ijistructor by the Co minis si on era, ret 
ineuded hj n society tiieti existing in London 
for the purpoae of selecting personB for that 
office. His teatimoniala were of the highest 
character, and he had passed a very strict exa- 
mination, before three clergymen, in a moat ea- 
tisfaotory manner. He purposed to follow the 
profeaaion of a civil engineer and architect in 
the colony ; bnt, though purposing to engage in 
secular pursuits, he was not the leas imbued 
with a high aenae of the importance of the ofHce 
he had undertaken to fill. He waa a very young 
man, scarcely three-and-twenty ; but his bright 
eye and broad forehead, with his fine mauly 
bearing, gave promise that he would amply make 
up for hia want of years. We shall know more 
about him after the Steerwell gota to 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE VOYAGE. 



J 



The blue-peter waa flying at the fore, 
Bengera of all grades came on board, the master 
followed with his last deapatches, the sails were 
loosed, the anchor waa hove up, and, with a fair 
treeze, the good ship Steerwell stood out of Ply- 
mouth Sound. 

There the eyes of most on board looked their 
last on England, the land of their birth. It waa 
a solemn time, if not a sad one, with all whose 
thoughts were trained aright. Tears dropped 
from many an eye, and aigbs bui-st forth from 
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many a bosom; and yet those whose feelings 
were thus agitated were probably the last, had 
they the power, to have shrunk from their des- 
tiny. They had, after due consideration, man- 
fully made up their minds to take the important 
step they had done, though at the time fully 
aware of the pain they must suffer when the 
moment arrived for finally wrenching asunder 
the last tie which bound them to the beloved 
associations of their former home. It is right 
and natural that people should feel grief — calm 
rather, perhaps, than violent ; but it would not 
only be unmanly, but weak and foolish in the 
extreme, if the fear of thus agitating their feel- 
ings should prevent them from taking a course 
which would lead to their permanent good. 

Mr. Collins and his family stood on the deck 
the greater part of the afbemoon, watching the 
receding shore with aching eyes. They haid nu- 
merous warm friends they could never hope to 
see again. Poverty had not driven them fcrth ; 
they had been, to the last, in the enjoyment 
of every comfort, and a good social position; 
but they had, with calm reflecting judgments 
and/ self-denial, determined to become colonists 
for the sake of the future ; to enable their chil- 
dren and their grandchildren to remain in the 
class to which they themselves belonged. It 
required some philosophy on the part of Mr. 
Collins to remember this at the moment, and 
as he mentally daculated, " Adieu my native 
land for ever, ne was inclined to ask himself, 
" Why have I done this ? Why have I brought 
this anguish to my heart ?' * The anawec «^^«iSi 
arose, **For my children's goodi. TC>[^«ps «s^; 
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country, my kindred, and my friends, "WTiere 
they are, there I Bhall bo happy." And with a 
Berene amile he looked round on his young 
family. The next morning, when the eun abed 
his bright beams on the face of the waters, no 
longer was land in sight. The wind waa north- 
east, and the sea waa smooth, and the ship waa 
making nearly seven knota through the water. 
The first few and the laat days at aea are the 
moat bnay. There are numberless thinga to be 
stowed away, and the rigging to be overhauled, 
and chafing-gear to be fitted, and boata to be se- 
cared, so that the crew were kept in constant em- 
ployment, while the snrgeon was going through 
the routine of his official duties. Mr. Warren, or, 
as be was generaUy called, the schoolmaster, 
and Mrs. Jonea, the matron, aet to work to 
carry out the directions they had received from 
the societies by whom they were selected. There 
were fifty single women on board, who were 
under the eapecial care of Mrs. Jonea; besides a 
number of gu-la below the age of fourteen, who 
were with their pareata. The matron's first 
care waa, with the information of them she had 
received from the matron at Deptford, to form 
them into classea, with a monitor over each ; 
and, that they might not have an idle moment, 
she distributed work to each of them, and tried 
to excite a rivalry among them, by promising 
some trifling reward to the one who should ac- 
complish it the quickeat and the best. She did 
not attempt to teach any of them to read or 
wi-ite for some time ; but, while they were work- 
ing, she read out to theui one of a series of 
aimple bat fntereatiug atoriea. They were all 
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pleased, and begged to have another one read to 
them. Thus she continued for some days, till 
at last she told them that she should read no 
more herself, but that each girl present should 
read a portion of the story at a time. A few 
read very well, and the book was passed on, till 
it came to a girl who was unable to read. '' I 
am sorry for this," remarked Mrs. Jones. " We 
must wait a quarter of an hour, the time Betsy 
Saunders would have been reading, before the 
next girl begins. However, in the mean time, 
Betsy, can you find any one to teach you ? and 
I hope in a few weeks you will be able to take 
your turn with the rest." Betsy soon found a 
friend who would undertake to teach her, and 
the book was passed on to the next girl. Neither 
could she read, and another quarter of an hour 
was allowed to elapse before the interesting 
story was continued. During it, Grace Harding 
found an instructress. The following day the 
same pla^ wa« adopted, and in a ver, slorfc ^ 
all the girls who could not read were in a fair 
way of acquiring that accomplishment. Mrs. 
Jones spurred them on to exertion, by promising 
to give to each of them a collection of the pretty 
stories as soon as they could comprehend them. 
A few of the girls were not only uneducated, 
but were of the very lowest grade of society, 
and were, at first, evidently inclined to be dis- 
orderly; but, at the very first sign of dis- 
obedience, she approached the girl, and taking 
her by the hand, held it firmly, while she fixed 
her eye steadily on the delinquent. " Stay " 
she said, " before you utter another mot^\ i 
forget your conduct is wicked, 01181 Ner^ 1q« 
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It cannot do you good, and must ineTitubly do 
TOu hftmi. Let me hear no more of such con- 
■ 0uot." The girl hung down her head, and pro- 
I Dused obedieoce in future. So Mrs. JoneB 
gained a victory, and after tbat no one ventured 
to diaputo her authority. Every girl ou board 
lored iier, and so great were the pains that ehe 
took with the worst to instil right principles 
into their hearts, that she completely succeeded 
in reforming them, and iu attaching them to her 
for ever. She well knew the vast importance of 
those few fleeting months to the future destiny 
of those young girls, and she was thankful for 
the opportunity offered of finding them thua 
collected together, to enable her to impart not 
only information, but religious principles, which, 
in all probability, they would have had no other 
opportunity of gaining, and which might, 
prayed Ileaven, serve to guide them for the 
of their days. Oh, if people would but cons 
the immense amount of good which may be cflTect- 
ed when a number are collected, they would not, 
as has too frequently been the case, allow the 
golden opportunity to pass by unheeded. 

While Mrs. Jones was engaged with tlie 
young women, Mr. Warren waa as busily em- 
ployed among the young men and boya, and, 
indeed, also among the married men. He divided 
them into classes of about fifteen each, with 
their respective monitors, or assistant-masters. 
He did not Und much difficulty in selecting men 
who could read, and were otherwise tolerably 
fitted for such offices, with his constant superin- 
tendence ; but there waa not one on board who 
wau]d bare Iwen qualified to act aa a school- 
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master. During the first few days, very little 
actual schooling was got through ; for, although 
there was not much sea, a large number of the 
emigrants were sick — ^at all events incapacitated 
for mental exertion, and it besides took some 
time to ascertain the capabilities of the people, 
and to form the classes accordingly. 

Perhaps a few extracts from Mr. "Warren's 
Journal will best show the system he pursued 
on board : — 

" Sunday. — Our first Sunday* at sea. As I 
came on deck I rejoiced to find every prospect 
of a fine day, with a calm sea. Accordingly, 
having obtained the very willing sanction of the 
master and surgeon superintendent for my so 
doing, I prepared to hold divine service on deck. 
I had a booK of excellent sermons given me for 
the purpose, one of which I selected and read 
over in my cabin, as I did also the service for 
the day, and prayed Heaven to assist me in per- 
forming properly so important and to me so 
novel a duty. After the people had breakfasted, 
their berths swept, their bedaing aired, and their 
provisions served out, the capstem was con- 
verted into a reading-desk and seats were rigged 
in every direction on deck. All the cabin 
passengers attended, as did the surgeon, the 
master, and his officers, and their example was 
followed by the greater portion of the emigrants 
and some of the crew. The monitor remained 
on duty below as usual. The congregation were 
very attentive, and a young man whom I had 
selected to act as clerk led those who could sing, 
and three hymns were sung in a "^er^ \i^"«»55J&^ 
way. After service I diainntovAe^ "Vio^"^-* '^"^"'^^^ 
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excluaively religioua, and others such aa I 
thought likely to interest those to whom I gave 
them. I feared that they would not look into a 
religious book, and judged it better to give their 
minds occupation than to allow them to remain 
idle. Till dinner-time I walked the deck with 
those I had selected to act as assistant-masters, 
one at a time, and explained to them the system 
of teaching I wished pursued. I also drew from 
them an account of themselves, and their pro- 
spects and intentions in the colony, and I gave 
them some suggestions which I thought might 
be of use to them. This showed them that I 
took an interest in their welfare and made them 
more ready to follow my wishea. After dinner, 
held a Sunday school for all who would attend. 
The matron and some of the lady passengers 
took the young women and girls on the poop, 
while some of the gentlemen assisted me on the 
upper deck. I had a abort afternoon service for 
the monitors and some of the seamen who had 
been on duty. Many of the emigrants attended, 
and some of those who had before absented 
themaelves. School again afterwards. I asked 
a number of questions on Scripture history, few 
of which were answered. I told the children 
that I hoped next Sunday they would be able to 
answer them without difficulty. We had some 
more singing in which the young ladies joined, 
or rather led. It was truly pleasant to hear 
those tones of praise and adoration floating over 
the desert ocean. 

Monday. — As usual, all the men and bigger 
boys were sent on deck at seven o'clock while 
tiie women drcHGed below. Tliere was a amall 
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canoe belonging to our good captain. I begged 
the loan of it from him, and having it filled with 
water by means of the hose, I made all the boys 
tumble into it ; the men working the hose and 
having it emptied every now and then. The 
men liked the look of it so much that they 
begged to be allowed to bathe also ; so I had a 
screen rigged, and arranged that all who wish 
it should have a bath twice a week. The bed- 
ding was then carried on deck and hung up to 
allow a free circulation of air round it. Break- 
fast at eight. What hungry countenances the 
youngsters exhibit! What a clatter of plates 
and knives! Walked round the decks while 
the people were breakfasting, to speak a few 
words to the heads of the messes. They all 
pronounce the provisions excellent. A percep- 
tible difierence is seen in the cheeks of the 
larger number of the people. The surgeon says 
that many, who are now ruddy and cheerful, 
when he inspected them at Dteptford were pale 
and sallow from hunger, and were evidently- 
oppressed with care. At nine. — Main deck 
scraped ; berths swept out, and stoves hung up 
to get rid of all the damps of England. Pro- 
visions served out to the heads of messes. Eead 
morning prayers. I now began my school opera- 
tions. I first hung up a large chart of the 
world and several smaller maps of Australia in 
different parts of the ship, as also some coloured 
drawings of kangaroos and other strange beasts 
and birds of that clime. I then put into the 
hands of each of the heads of classes a short 
axjcount of the country and its natural l^&^-n 
The people were attracted \>y ^\ie Txva^^ vsA "S 
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pictures, and at once began to ask qiieations 
■bout them. I did not wish to be obliged to 
make them learn, but I wanted them to make 
teaah them. A few lecturea on the shape of 
the globe aud its movements round the bud will 
make tbem very fair geographers, at all events 
for all practical purposes. I eerved ont slates 
to those who could not write, and paper to those 
who could write only a little, and a general 
writing-lesson began. To those who wrote the 
best I gave out some journal books, and, show- 
ing them how to keep tbem, I advised them to 
make a regular journal of the voyage, and also 
of their proceedings when they arrive on shore. 
Served out lesson-booka, and broke up into 
classes. The greater number of the people 
attend one or other of the classes. Took four 
of the most intelligent joung men to observe 
the master and mate takmg a meridional obser- 
vation. Explained the reason of the operation. 
They all partially comprehended the object, and 
one especially, who was delighted at this dis- 
covery, begged to be allowed to lenm how to use 
the quadrant. Dinner at one o'clock. Walked 

I round the meases with the surgeon, who was 
greeted with smiles wherever he appeared. They 
have found him out to be a true man, and they 
love him as all not thoroughly sophisticated 
natures will love what is true. 
"After dinner lent some of my store of amusing 
books. Those who can read are reading to those 
who cannot, while the latter are employing their 
fingers. The master has the interest of the 
emigrants entirely at heart. I asked him to set 
tise exampie of each man iustructing the rest on 
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some subject with which he was best acquainted. 
I suggested a simple lecture on navigation. He 
consented ; and, m a very clear way, explained 
the method by which he was enabled to conduct 
the ship across the ocean. Of course, a great 
many did not understand him ; but it set their 
minds inquiring, which was what I wanted to 
do, and it also taught those who possessed know- 
ledge to be willing to impart it to the rest. In 
the evening we had a long rope on the after-part 
of the deck for the girls to skip in. Two girls 
acted as turners, holding each end, while four 
or six skipped in it at once. It afforded great 
amusement ; I advised them to put list round 
their feet, to prevent their slipping. Meantime 
I had a spar secured across the fore part of the 
deck, and got the young men to swing on it, and 
to twist and turn over it — a fine thing for 
stretching the muscles. I spoke to some of the 
oldest seamen, and they undertook to teach 
the young men to knot and splice, and to bend 
two ropes together, or to a timber. Many we a 
eager to learn at once, when I explained 
to them the importance of the art. I showed 
how many a man's life might be lost by not 
knowing how to secure a rope properly ; while 
they might, if they possessed the knowledge, be 
able to save that of their fellow-creatures, in 
many cases which might occur at sea as well as 
on shore. "We afterwards had some singing, 
and wound up at half-past nine with the Evening 
Hymn. Three safety lamps are kept burning 
at night, one at each hatchway, and certain of 
the married men keep watch in turns tl\scroL"^Qi^ 
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^H the night, ae do the single men and women ia 
^H their respective berths. 

^H " Tvetday. — Some of the women espresaed a 

^H wish to bathe as the eea was perfectly smooth. 

^H A screen was accordingly rigged round the 

^H cnnoe, with a top to it, and as many aa could 

^H during an hour, made use of it. After the usual 

^H work of tlie morning had been gone through, I 

^H read prayers, and then formed the classes to 

^V learn arithmetic. I next set all hands to 

^M read, or to learn to read ; and while they were 

^H thus engaged, I went round to the men and 

^f requested them to tell me with what trades they 

were acquainted, in order to form industrial 

classes. This tallied exactly with their humour, 

and I found most of them very ready to impart 

their knowledge, " It 'b a wide country we ore 

tgoingto,theyBay,8ir,"was their answer; "there's 
no fear of there being too many of a trade to 
take the bread out of each other's mouths, as in 
the old country." There were two cobblers, and 
one of them was a most ingenious fellow ; in a 
abort time he constructed an upright bench for 
himself, at which he would work all daylong: 
they both gladly undertook to teach all who 
chose to learn to mend shoes. At first the young 
men and boys hung back ; but when I told them 
that they might be two or three hundred miles 
from the nearest cobbler, with their shoes 
coming to pieces for want of a few stitches, they 
readily eame forward to take lessons. 

" Tnere were three tailora. Two of them had 
&effn guslifying for a passage, by working as 
daj--!MSoarera on a farm, for two Tuonftia-, ani 
vy'ough they had not much bone an4 sm^e'* tW-j 
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were, I must say, sharp, quick fellows, just suited 
to get on in the colony. Several of the young 
men and boys expressed themselves anxious to 
learn tailoring. 

" There were seven carpenters, so there was no 
lack of masters in that important craft. The 
greater number of the men were eager to learn, 
but we found materials short, and I foresaw 
that we should be obliged to cut up every scrap 
of wood into small pieces before we had come 
to the end of the voyage. 

" A blacksmith's forge and anvil were also put 
up, and the only one of the craft on board showed 
the use of his tools, and how to heat and weld 
iron. Some of the cabin passengers, the Messrs. 
Collins, came forward to give instruction in this 
art, as well as in carpentering. 

" After dinner the people were anxious to set 
to again at learning trades. The matron set all 
the girls to work: some to make or mend 
clothes ; some to knit, and others to make fancy 
articles, according to their taste. She however 
advised them to practise all sorts of useful 
work instead of anything else. All this time 
some of the best readers took it in turns to read 
aloud. "We got up a regular country-dance 
between the young men and women; and as 
much propriety was observed as in a ball-room, 
only^ne beaus were rather bashful. When 
the older ones were tired, I went down among 
them, and collecting all the children, taught 
them to go through a country-dance, ^^^iOv?^ \k> 
their defight. Singing in. t\ia esc^s^s^^^ ^scw^ 
evening service, at wliicVi lao^^u oi ^i>aft ^^^^'^ 
attended. 
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I " Wednesday. — Commenced lessons with geo- 

I graphy, and showed the people the course wc 
I muHt pursue to arrJTe at our deatination. Es- 
I changed the books which had been lent. I 
I marked each copy of a hook, and entered it 
I against the name of the person to whom it was 
I lent, thua ; a 1, a 2, a 3, — different copies of the 
B same work. I always require the books to be 
I returned to mc, or to the person I appoint to 
V recoiye them, I get ae inuch of the mei^ nie- 

■ chanical work done by prosy as I can. It prac- 
I tiaes those I employ, and raises them, and 

■ enables me to prepare for other duties. I am 

■ never idle, from the time I rise till I put my 
I head on my pillow at night. After dinner idl 
I the trades at work, and some reading. Late in 

the day Mr. George Collins gave a lecture on 
what he justly called rural architecture. He 
observed, " I will not tell you how to build pa- 
laces and mansions, but 1 will show you bow 
you may build cottages and huts, which will 
L afford quite sufficient comfort and shelter in the 
W climate to which we are going." He described 
I mud-walla and pis^-walls, and woathor-boorded 
P cottages, and bark huts. He had made several 
I very ingenious models, He promised to con- 
I tinue the subject on another day. 
ft " Thuraday. — ^The people were mustered and 

B inspected by the surgeon, to see that they had 
H on clean clothes. I sot some of the men, who 

■ did not take to the othortrades, to making mats 
W out of old junk, a few bundles of which had been 
P put an board. Two of the seamen were found 
trearf^' to teach them. I niuat economvio w^ miin 
pfcwM/sj tolasb out tlie voyage. lliaiiewteiVhva 
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people to save their meat-bones, and several in- 
genious fellows manufactured a variety of articles 
out of them. After dinner, we had various ath- 
letic exercises. I got a rope hung perpendicu- 
larly from aloft, and secured below, and induced 
the boys to go up it hand over hand. In a little 
time I may trust them aloft. The girls aft, 
amusing themselves with skipping and long- 
• ropes. I got also a swing rigged lor them be- 
tween the main-mast and main-rigging. Dancing 
and singing till dark. "Walked the deck for two 
hours with some of the fathers of families: 
urged On them the vital importance of instruct- 
ing their children in a religious way. 

" Friday, — ^A heavy sea had got up at night, 
and a great unwillingness among some .to turn 
out. The surgeon said that it would be for their 
benefit to make them rouse up. During the 
day, got three reading classes together. G-ot 
out the netting twine and needles, and taught 
some of the people to net, who afterwards taught 
others. Consulted the captain as to the most 
useful sort of nets to make. The tailors' classes 
also got on well. A large number sea-sick. 

" Saturday, — Still blowing fresh, and a higher 
sea than yesterday. The surgeon and I went 
round and comforted the people, by assuring 
them that in a few days they will be perfectly 
well, even though the sea should continue as 
rough as it is at present. Those who are well, 
employed much as yesterday. 

" <S^M««?«y.— Blowing fresh. H»ji ^^Wvifc^x^^*^- 
withstanding, on "deck, and a eoTL«KSLe>T«XA» TiXfio^ 
ber attended. I was obliged to Vo\^ '^'V''^,^ 
both. bands by the capatan. TSeaacVl «^"« 
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could read were engaged with their Bibles, or 
books suited to the day." 

I give a few more estracta from Mr. Warren's 
journal, after the ship had been a month at sea. 

" The people are in escellent health and spiritB. 
The food ia of the beet quaJity, as their ruddy 
counteuanees prove. We have estabhshed a 
weekly newspaper on board, to which all hands 
fore and aft contribute. I act as editor, and 
Mr. John Collins is aub-editor. We employ 
two regular secretaries, to transcribe the con- 
tributions. They are bound to secrecy, if they 
suspect the handwriting. There la a large edi- 
tor's box, and contributions are dropped into it. 
We have a nautical poet forward, I suspect. 
We have resolved that in our nest number no 
papers ehall be admitted to which a signature is 
not attached. We have a column of questiona, 
which are answered on the following week. They 
afford much amusement. Our classes are getting 
on well. The young women succeed better in 
writing than anthmetie ; and it is extraordinary 
what progresB some have made who before never 
put pen to paper. Our exceOent matron ma- 

,goH them admirably. They look up to her 

heing a lady, and love her for her kiuduess to 
them. A person of inferior education and man- 
ners would never have been able to maintain 
order as she has done. Some of the girls had 
very little respect for persons, or for anything 
else, when they came on board. There are very 
few among the younger people who cannot now 
read tolerably well, and, of the young men, who 
have not learned the elements of arithmetic. 

"I bare givea them iuBttuctiou in historj, and 
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explained to them how the globe has become 
peopled by the very process in which we are all 
now engaged. "We have had several lectures : 
among others, one on the birds and fish we meet 
on the voyage ; two on Australia, by our excel- 
lent surgeon ; and one, which was probably less 
comprehended, on astronomy. It appropnately 
took place on a calm evening, after sundown. 
Many of the young men and boys can now go 
aloft without fear, and some few can even help 
to reef the topsails when it is blowing fresh. A 
few days ago, an evening was devoted to an ex- 
hibition of their knowledge of knotting and 
splicing, and bending on ropes, and in the va- 
rious athletic exercises they had practised. I 
had a collection of prizes to bestow, such as 
knives, pocket compasses, &c. The captain, two 
mates, Mr. John Collins, and the surgeon, were 
umpires, and the Misses Collins were requested 
to bestow the prizes. Every one exerted him- 
self to the utmost, and the captain declared 
that in knotting and bending on a rope some of 
the young men did as well as the oldest seamen. 
He gave the word, make such a knot or such a 
bend ; and the one who did it the quickest was 
considered the best. A mistake gained a mark 
against the man who committed it. Our good 
captain consoled the losers, by hoping that they, 
might be the winners the next time. Our in- 
dustrial classes get on admirably. The men are 
learning to make hats, brushes, and mats ; and 
some of the most ingenious have become regular 
Jacks-of-aU-trades — ^very good qualifications in 
a new country. Mr. Collins gave a lacteva^ 
on farming; and he showed tide "^eo^^ "^^ 
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they muBt be prepared for very grent chaiigea 
from what they had been accustoined to in Eng- 
land. He urged them all to go up the country 
OB Boon as they arrive, and not to allow any- 
thing to tempt them to remain in Adelaide. 
"We have had aerviee regularly every Sunday; 
■whea the weather waa had, on the main deck ; 
and very few days have passed without prayerB, 
either in the evening or morning. "When the 
■weather has been too bad for general prayer, I 
have given the heads of families or messes, in the 
married folk's department, short prayers to read 
aloud. 1 have walked the deck every day with 
several of the emigrants, and have aevoted an 
hour to private reading in my own cabin— the 
only hour 1 take to myself. The people are 
contented, and ever employed. We never allow 
man, woman, or child to be idle, and thus very 
few quarrela have ever begun. Those few have 
been suppressed on the instant, before any bitter 
words have been uttered, or feelings have been 
irritated. I fortunately have a private store of 
interesting hooka,- which are eagerly sought for. 
They have been valuable aesistonts to me. I 
wish that all emigrant ships were regularly sup- 
plied with the most amusing library it ia pos- 
sible to collect. "We are peculiarly fortunate ; 
and GUP good captain gives every faciHty to the 
formation of oiu- classes, either on deck or be- 
low. Of course the apace is very hmited, aod 
it requires perfect co-operation on the part of 
the master and surgeon to get on well at all. I 
^ heard of a master, the other day, who declared 
ttHai tbe people had no business to \>e wa iccV, 
the Qoyemment had only engaged. tVe -maoi 
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deck for them ; and he threw every impediment 
in the way of the religious instructor performing 
his duty. "We have had three births, and one 
death — the mother of the new-bom infant. 

" It devolved upon me to read the service for 
those who are buried at sea. The body was 
sewn up in new canvas, with a heavy weight to 
the feet, and then, covered with a flag, it was 
allowed to slide off a plank gently into the un- 
fathomed deep. All the seamen attended, neatly 
attired, as did the emigrants, most of whom wore 
some token of mourning. All seemed to feel the 
solemn and impressive beauty of the service. 
Strong testimony was borne of the religious 
conduct and firm faith of the departed in the 
promises of the Qt)spel. The infant is doing 
well, and has been committed to the charge of a 
young woman who lately brought up her baby- 
sister by hand. Some of the people seem in- 
clined to enter into controversial subjects on 
religion, but I carefully avoid so doing, as I feel 
that I shall benefit them more by a plain state- 
ment of those doctrines of the truth of which T 
am assured by the Word of God. 

" We are now rapidly approaching the equator. 
The weather is hot, but not oppressive. The 
thermometer shows upwards or 100° on deck. 
We all wear the thinnest clothing. People are 
apt to talk of the monotony of the sea. It is 
not that there is not much to behold, but that 
their eyes and comprehensions are dull and will 
not understand the beauty of Go^' ^ ^o^^. "^^^ 
worth a voyage to enjoy tlie ^i^t oi>^^«*J>si^^'*^^'^ 
and setting in the tropica, to ^a\.<iV A^^^*^'*^^ 
birds, to behold the monatex^ oi ^Ve ^^.e^. 
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sportive dolphin, the ghttering flying fish, and 
the Hparfeling waves. How deeply interesting, 
too, is it at night, when the ship is left in silence, 
to gaze upon the glorious constellations ahove 
our heads. The north star is vezy low and dim 
in the horizon, hut the cross of the south shines 
forth to welcome us to our new homes in another 



"Thursday. — "We are in latitude 2° south. A 
homeward-bound ship in sight. AU hands, cahin 
and steerage, husy in writing letters for home — - 
say rather for the loved friends we have left 
behind. Two more children bom. The mothers 
doing well, and the doctor says they have every 
chance of continuing to do so. Shark fisliing 
and eating. The homeward-hound ship nears 

The above extracts will give a fair idea of the 
life led on board a well-conducted emigrant 
ship. Mr, Warren does not say, as I am bound 
to do, how indefatigable he was in bis esertions, 
how unwearied in the cause he had undertaken. 
I do not mean to say that all emigrant ships are 
.B well conducted as the Steerwell ; but all might 



be if proper care and attention were paid to the 
selection of ofGcers. I have said very little of 
Mr. Collins and his family. They enjoyed the 
voyage very much. Mrs. Collins suffered far less 
than she expected, and the rest of the family 
■were never ill after the first week. They always 
had occupation of some sort, with a good supply 
of hooks, so the time flew rapidly hy. Few in- 
eideDta occurred of any great mWeat to the 
ff^^oraJ reader. Tiie meeting o? t\ie B\vTO^\a'A\ 
^re the httera to Jlngland wae od« o? ^^^o "a^«*? 
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important. I advise emigrants always to Lave a 
letter written, folded and directed ; but open to 
add a few words of postscript in case a ship 
should be met with. They must remember how 
the friends they leave behind value such letters, 
and of what importance they are. I saw one 
of Mr. "Warren's lively spirited letters in th^ 
" South Australian ^News," inserted by some 
friend, and read it with the greatest interest. 
A boat from the Steerwell was lowered ; the 
captain, John and George Collins, and Mr. 
Warren, went on board the stranger with the 
letter-bag. They brought back another in re- 
turn, and an exchange of several luxuries took 
place, and the two ships stood on their way over 
the silent waters. Two days afterwards, about 
four bells in the afternoon, the wind though 
light was fair, the ship was slipping some six 
knots through the water, when on a sudden 
there was a splash heard and the awful cry arose 
of "A man overboard !*' The captain sprung on 
deck. " Silence !" he exclaimed, in an authori- 
tative tone — for every one was contributing to 
make so much noise tnat his orders could not be 
heard. "Let go the life-buoy." "All gone, 
sir," answered a man who haa run aft for the 
purpose. A man ought, as on board a man-of- 
war, to be stationed there at all times to attend 
to that duty. The captain now issued the proper 
orders to shorten saU and to heave the snip to. 
" Do you see the man," he asked meanwhile. 
" Yes, sir, he is swimming ; but Ka^ tvo\. ^ci\. y^ 
to the life-buoy." "Keep -jomt e^^ cs^\^sbv, 
then/' excladmed the captain. ^Swa^^^s^^^^^"^. 
bejr^ who had heard tte cry, looVe^L os^x ^^^^ 
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^H ship's side. Something told hitu that it was 

^H hia own aon in danger — bia eldest bom Bill, a 

^H vety fine young man. "Bill,Bill!" he shouted, 

^m "where 'a our Bill?" But no Bill auawered. 

^H "Oh it 's my poor boy," esdaimed the father; 

^H " he can swim^he can swim." A thought 

^H seemed to strike him. " But, oh ! Ood pre- 

^H Berve him from those dreadful ebarka." "Has 

^H he got hold of the life-buoy yet?" again aalted 

^H the captain, as the ship was hoye to, and several 

^H eager hands sprung aft to lower a boat. " !No, 

^H sir, he looks to me aa if he was Wonting, tt 

^F waa a long way from him." It was ao. The fact 

was BiU had gone to sleep on the bowsprit, and 

falling off had sunk down and come up again 

under the stern of the ahip. It was a mercy 

that his head, was not struck, when he would 

Ihave sunk for ever. 
" He 'a again swimming," said the mate, who 
had a telescope to his eye. " I hope there are 
no sharks near, poor fellow !" The poor lad'a 
head looked a mere speck on the water, not to 
be aeen from the boat, but the life-buoy served to 
guide her, and the crew eierted themselves to 
the utmost, making the oars bend again, aa they 
dashed over the waters. With breathless eager- 
ness every one on deck watched her progress; 
she neared the spot. Still Bill kept above 
water. In two minutes she will be up to him ; 
but that ia an age to a drowning man. Can he 
float till they reach him ? They are close to 
him — two lean over ; they are haiding him in. 
One stands up and wares his band-, they 
pa// rapidly h&ck : on their way the;^ ge\:\\(J\.i o1 
the Jife-buof. Hobbey for the first t\tuft"\u\\\« 
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life was near fainting ; happily the rest of the 
family were below, and knew nothing of the mat- 
ter till he was safe. He was brought on board 
very weak, and exhausted. The kmd doctor at- 
tended to him with the greatest care, and on the 
following day he was quite well again. None of 
the usual tricks on landsmen are practised on 
emigrants on crossing the Hne. Father Nep- 
tune has too much respect for his brave British 
sons who are about to form another England, in 
the south, to ill treat them. No land was seen 
during the voyage. The water was abundant, 
and the captain too practical a navigator to 
require to make any place in order to ascertain 
the correctness of his reckoning. 

When off the Cape they experienced a short 
gale of wind ; they for the first time saw what 
is meant by the sea running mountains high. 
The view was grand in the extreme. "Watery 
hiUs and vaUeys on eveiy side, covered with a 
sheet of foam, which, as it rose to the top, the 
wind blew off in flakes far away ahead. The 
ship drove on before it, but there were good 
hands at the helm ; she was light and strong, 
and the spars and rigging were sound, and they 
were as safe, though not so quiet, as if floating 
on the Thames. When the gale first began 
some of the emigrants were dreadfully fright- 
ened, but the matron showed an example of 
courage to her charges ; and Mr. Warren went 
among the married people who were lying in 
their berths, or clinging to the tables, ^jcA^ ^^^ 
sured them that there was no Aaxi^et -q^V^e^^s^ 
At the fears ofaome he was obM^e^e^evv^*^^®^^'^ 
and they aJl soon became ^exiec^^l xe^%««^^ 
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when they found that with all the tossing the 
good ship Bailed on as bravely as ever, and that 
the seamen were walking the deck with their 
lands in their pockets as uneon 
they were in a caJm, though to be 
to pull them out every now and thei 
sliip gave a heavier lurch than uaual. 
ther was now colder than it had 
leaving England, and thick flushing trousers 
and coats were in general fashion among all who 
possessed them. The cold continued for some 
time before they again got into more temperate 
latitudes. Onward sailed the ship ; at last one 
day at the cabin dinner the captain gave the 
joyfiil announcement that he hoped on the follow- 
ing day at noon to make the land. " I think that 
I am not {or out in my calculations as I have 
perfect confidence in my chronometers." All 
eyes were on the watch for the wished-for shore, 
but uoon arrived, and no laud was seen. Sea- 
men were at the mast-heads on the look out. 
A glass of grog, or something rather better, for 
the man who first sees it. The people began to 
make preparations for lauding, though some 
days may pass before they can possibly do so. 
Two bells struct,- — three^four — still no land in 
sight. Five bells had just gone when a voice 
from the fore topgallant-mast head sung out 
with a cheery sound, " Land ho ! on the star- 
board bow." 

"Land, land, laud! " was echoed from mouth 
to mouth, though none of those who looked to- 
tfonfs it from the deck cou\d see beyond, t" 
^^o^-acoustomed imbroken homon. 
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Mr. Warren was more busy than ever in pre- 
paring for the distribution of prizes among the 
emigrants, and in drawing up his reports of their 
behaviour and progress. He had been con- 
stant during the voyage, in advising them as to 
their conduct on landing. He now, for the last 
time, called them together, and strongly reite- 
rated the counsel he had before given them : — 
" Temptations of all sorts will assail you jfrom 
the moment you set foot on shore, from which 
you have happily here been free. Public-houses 
are numerous, and their doors stand open to 
tempt you to inebriety ; but let me urge you 
all to avoid them : you have here proved the 
advantage, not only of sobriety, but of total 
abstinence. You find that you can do perfectly 
well without liquor — abstain then from it alto- 
gether, for, depend upon it, you in no way re- 
quire it. Then you will be tempted by high 
wages to remain in Adelaide, instead of boldly 
pushing up the country, where you are much 
more Kkely to grow wealthy; for remember, 
that though wages are rather higher, so are pro- 
visions, and the temptations to spend money are 
far more numerous. When you obtained pas- 
sages from Her Majesty's Commissioners, it 
was on the understanding that you should go up 
the country, to work as agriculturists, and I 
hope that such was your intention ; but I know 
that it very frequently happens, that people 
when they find themselves tolerably comfortable 
in a town, will not proceed up the coiMafcri^ VkXjJsx 
stay, neither benefiting ttiem»^^^ ^^"^ ^"^^^ 
colony, as much as they wo\3\^\>'5 %^^2[v% '^^'^ "^ 
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farms aa they promiacd. 1 trust that joe, my 
friends, will act more wisely and justly." 

Mrs. Jones gave the same advice to her 
chflrges, and promised to set them the example 
by going to a remote village in an a^culturai 
district, where she proposed to settle, inviting a 
number of the girls to accompany her, which 
they agreed to do. 

AU the paaaengers, of every degree, were on 
deck, as the ship drew near Kangaroo Island, 
at the entrance of the golf of St. Vincent, 
making it like a vast laud-looked lake. The 
rugged aud broken appearance of the island, 
covered with low scrub, was not particularly at- 
tractive, but where all were inclined to be pleased 
it was regarded with a look of interest, which, 
for its intrinaio beauties, it little merits. The 
ship stood over to the Australian shore, passing 
Kingacote, on the north-east shore of the island, 
the first settlement commenced in South Aus- 
tralia, and which was aiterwards abandoned. 
The coast about Aldioga Bay, of which they had 
a view just before sunset, lilled them with de- 
light, from its beauty and evident fertility; for 
many a settler's cottage or hut could be seen 
peeping out from among the trees, whUe the 
fclue smoke of the Are, prepared to cook tbeir 
evening meal, curled upwards in the calm sky. 
They were doomed to spend another night in 
their floating home, and the sun was a&eady 
high in the sky, before the pilot from Port 
Adelaide boarded them to take the sbip into the 
harbour. AW were again on decV, to ■Ha.tch the 
I shore VFkich was to be tWir ?\i.tu.T6 Vowift. ^ 
*edaot Bay how eagerly f\iey \ocikei, wii.^ 
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haps many too were disappointed at the barren 
appearance it presented, with Mount Loftj, and 
a range of blue hills rising in the distance. The 
wise ones remembered that as all is not gold 
which glitters, so that a rough outside often 
covers a jewel of great price, and they were pre- 
pared not to form a sudden opinion, either 
favourable or otherwise, on the first view of 
anything they saw. With one thing they were 
well pleased. — An English boat was alongside, 
manned by English seamen, and an English 
pilot was telling them of English people and 
English doings in an English colony. They 
felt that they were going among kinsfolk and 
friends. 



) EMIGBATB, 



PART IV. 
BETTISH COIONT. 



The light-ship at anclior off the mouth of 
Port Adelaide woa passed, and the Sfceerwell 
entered a lagoon, or creek, aa it is called, lined 
on either aide with low mangrove huBhes. On 
she went, till she glided among a crowd of Bhip- 
ping from all parts of the world, and dropped 
her anchor off some broad wharves with sub- 
stantial stores, and buildings of every descrip- 
tion on them, presenting to the astonished eyes 
of the emigrants the appearance of a bustling 
Bea-port town. " Is this Adelaide ?— Is this 
Adelaide F " inquired several eagerly of the men 
in the boat. "Lord blesB your hearts — no," 
was the reply ; "Adelaide is ten times as fine a 
place nor tuis — this is only the port." 

I will not stop to describe the busy scene 

which even at that early hour of the morning 

they beheld ; the gangs of men packing and 

pressing wool, the heaps of bark for tanning 

' feather; the numbers of drays bringing down 

for shipment the copper and lead ore for which 

South .Australia has become ao famous. Nu 

one was aZJowed to conne on \)oaTiT\wt\fi\ai\4 

Uotil the ship had been visitei Xi^j ftie fcifi\?^ 
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tion officer, Captain Brewer, and the Board ap- 
pointed to assist him in his duties. 

The only exception to this rule was made in 
favour of a clergyman of Adelaide, who, at a 
very early hour, presented himself to offer assist- 
ance to all those who chose to ask his advice on 
secular affairs, as also to perform the services of 
religion for the benefit of those of his own chiu*ch { 
who would avail themselves of it. Mr. Warren 
had prepared to offer up a thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty &od for the happy termination of their 
voyage, and prayers for the continuance of His 
mercies in the country of their adoption, but he 
gladly gave up his post to a properly qualified 
clergyman. I am rejoiced to say that both at 
Sydney and Melbourne regular emigrants' chap- 
lains have been appointed, who visit every ship 
the moment she anchors, and give every assist- 
ance in their power, secular and religious, to 
the emigrants. I trust that, long before this, 
the Bishop of Adelaide wiU have also officially 
appointed an emigrants' chaplain, which he was 
before prevented &om doing for want of a clergy- 
man to fill the post, and of the necessary funds. 
Several clergymen have since then gone out to 
the colony, and I hope that sufficient funds will 
be forthcoming for the permanent establishment 
of so important an office. Oh, if our countrymen 
at home did but more fully feel the importance 
of religious influence on the lives of all of lu^ 
and the sad results from the want of it in the 
colonies, they would take care tlva^ e^^-rj ^S«ss^ 
which havea our shores B\iO\}ii&. ^o crD^Vet ^«?i 
bJessed with the prayers o£ iai^M»!^ ^^^^^^"^"^ 
starting ;— should hAYe a teac\ieT ol t^S\^^^ 
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board, and that each congregation ahoiild be re- 
ceived by the miiiiatera of their church on land- 
ing on the shore to which they are bound. 

I will not attempt to describe the feelings of 
Mr. Collins and his family on arriving at their 
destination. Those of the younger part of the 
family were of excessive delight, mingled, how- 
evem, with regret at quitting the ship, of which 
they had become so fond, and of parting from 
their escellent captain and surgeon. The latter 
intended returning home, to bring out another 
ship. The seniors, more thonghtful, remem- 
bered that the time for action had arrived; that 
from henceforth constant exertion would be re- 

Juired of them, and that their future success 
epended entirely on their own perseverance 
and industry. 

" John," said Mr. Collins to his son, as they 
stood together, looking on the aliore, " we have 
taken a very serious step. It wUI, I trust, prove 
a very wise one, if we push boldly but carefully 
on — a very foolish one if we idle away our time, 
or relax in our efforts." 

" I was thinking of the same thing, sir," an- 
swered the son. " There is a pledge for my ex- 
erting myself," and he pointed towards his 
young wife. " I never wished to be idle ; and I 
knew, when I made up mj mind to colonize, 
that I should have to exert myself, even more 
than I should in England; but that, with far 
greater certainty, my exertions would secure me 
success." 
"The n^it principle to go on, my \»^ •, audi 
tell you, John, that I feeV ever-j co'a^iift'tttte 'fio.w 
" fhaJl be the founders ot «. -proa^eToaa na: 
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virtuous familj in our new country. Such is 
the height of my ambition ; and I shall, indeed, 
have cause for pride and thankfulness if I live 
to see myself surrounded, like the patriarchs of 
old, with a blooming tribe, who may call me 
grandfather, or, still better, great-grandfather; 
for, fortunately, there is no reason here why our 
youths and maidens should pine on in siagle 
blessedness as at home — I mean in England." 

" I pray Heaven you may live to see that day, 
sir," answered John Collins, looking at his wife, 
and thinking what a very pretty grandmother 
she would make some twenty years nence, or so. 
Happy land, where stem prudence has no cause 
with ik)n bikers to keep young loving hearts 
asunder. 

The service was over before Captain Brewer 
came on board. He first inspected every part 
of the ship, and expressed himself highlypleased 
with her clean and orderly condition. He then 
went to each of the divisions, and enquired of 
the emigrants if they had any cause of complaint 
against either the officers, the surgeon, or on 
account of the quality or quantity of provisions 
served out to them. In each case they replied, 
without a dissentient voice, that so &r &om 
having a complaint to make, they were highly 
satisfied with every thing about the ship, and 
grateful for the comforts and arrangements pro- 
vided for them by Her li^jesty's Emigration 
Commissioners. Captain Brewer was about to 
withdraw when one of the emigraso^ ^idtR?a^^ 
forward, a married man wittv a ^o\xsi%^«sKS;:5 ^ 
board, and said, holding tTaree "^tt^^t^ '^^ ^^^^ 
band-r- _ 



" Before you go, sir, we want, in your pie-'l 

ace, to ofter to our captain, our surgeon, and ' 
our religious instructor, our bumble teatimonials 
of the liigh sense we entertain of their unwearied 
exertions to promote our comfort and happiuess, 
and we are sure that if those at home did but 
know how little ineonvenience, and how much 
pleasure, is to be found on board a well-regulated 
emigrant ship, such as ours, numbers would 
hasten to find the benefits we hope to enjoy iu 
the colony. Gentlemen, these papers contain 
the spontaneous esprossion of our feelings. 
We wish you health and happiness, and we hope 
the friends who may follow ua may be fortunate 
enough to sail with you." 

The captain, surgeon, and Mr. Warren replied 
in appropriate terms, and assured the passengers 
that they should preserve the testimonials with 
the greatest pride, at the same time that they 
felt that tbev had only performed their duty. 

The next tmsiness waa the disembarkation of 
those young women who had no relatives or 
friends to protect them. They were to be con- 
veyed to an establishment provided for them in a 
building denominated the Native Location, from 
the object for which it was at one time employed. 
Here they were to remain under charge oi' a ma- 
tron, till engaged by settlers of knoij^n respecta- 
bility. Public notice was then given, that thirty 
young women had just arrived in the ship Steer- 
well, and were willing to take engagements as 
domestic or farm servants ; and that persons 
ynahing to engage tJiem should np^l^ between the 
ioarsoften and four. The rest o'i tVe c\fi\gn«As 
fere informed that alabour officB^aBD^en-.a.'a.i 
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that if they chose to enter their names and oc- 
cupations, and other particulars, it would much 
facilitate their obtaining engagements. Some 
availed themselves of this useful arrangement ; 
but the larger portion did not require it, for as 
soon as the settlers were allowed to come on 
board, many were at once engaged. Among the 
first were Hobbey and all his family, at excellent 
wages, by a settler to whom he was recommended. 
" Why, Ann, girl," he exclaimed, as he counted 
up the various sums, he and his children would 
receive as their wages — " that is better than one 
hundred pounds a year in England. Well, this 
is a countiy to come to, and the gentleman who 
first persuaded us told us nothing but the 
truth."* Many of the others said the same ; and 
in the course of four or five days every one on 
board was engaged; a good many by settlers 
up the countiT^, who had come down for that 
purpose ; but the larger portion by persons in 
and about Adelaide. 



CHAPTEE II. 

THE COLLINS FAMILY BEGIIT TO COLONIZE. 

Nattjeallt anxious as all the Collins* party 
were to set foot on shore, they agreed that it 
would be wiser for the ladies to remain quietly 
on board ship while Mr. Collins and John went 
up to Adelaide to make arT«a^e\sk!eviJj» Icyt *sX^<B>ct^ 
accommodation, and to infoTm. ^o\xsx^"^^»^"^ 

* -See Letter in Appendix from T- «a^ ^- ^c^J^«^ • 



hoTH of their arrival. Thoy found cara running 
eve^ quarter of an hour up to town, and in one 
of them they got without delay, and they could 
scarcely persuade themselves, as they whisked 
rapidly along the road, that they had actually 
arrived in a country which twelve years ago waa 
untrod by the foot of civilized man. They 
were inchned to be pleased ; and as they had 
not expected to come to an earthly paradise 
they were more than pleased ; they were aston- 
ished when they found tbemselvea driving be- 
ttveen large houses and buildings of all descrip- 
tions, and shops full of merchandise. They 
stopped at an hotel to which they had been re- 
commended, and after some difficul^ found a 
messenger to send off to inform Mr. Oabom 
of their arrival. Their nest care was to deliver 
a letter of introduction to a respectable mer- 
chant in the city. Tliey agreed with him fop 
store-room in a warehouse he owned, where 
their more bulky property might remain till 
they had a place in which to stow it. FortunatelT 
it was not of great amount, or the expense wonla 
have been considerable. Mr. Collins had been 
careful to get the lightest and least bulky furni- 
ture jJoBsible for his cahina ; this, with a few 
additions, was what he intended to use in hia 
new abode. Having examined the store, they 
returned on hoard, where they were requested 
by captain and Mrs. Chapman to remain till the 
foDowing day, and they agreed that it would 
be far more agreeable to do so than to go to ■ 
crowded hotel, and would aave coQWiietSol 
pense. Aa maybe auppoaei, nMis^seAcfta-w 
iho inquiries made by the Vaiiea o^ "^^^ ^ — 
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respecting the appearance of the country they 
had chosen, and of its already flourishing capital. 

" I am content," answered Mr. Collins, " and 
that is all I expected to be." 

" Can you give us a more definite account of 
it, John ?** asked his mother. 

" I am more than content, I am pleased," re- 
plied John CoDins. "As fer as the eye can reach 
from the highest ground we passed, there are large 
patches of cultivation, farm houses and outbuild- 
ings which betoken an agricultural prosperity 
I had not expected, although it would not do to 
compare the style of farming with that in a 
thickly populated country where labour is abun- 
dant. The capital is what one should expect to 
find, on an admirably laid-out plan. Remember, 
twelve years ago not a hut stood there ; then the 
ground was marked out with fine broad streets, 
running at right angles to each other, terraces, 
squares, and parks. By degrees each side of 
some streets has been covered with houses of 
various sizes and styles. In others, here and 
there only a cottage or a hut is seen, in some a 
sign-post only marks where a street or a terrace 
is to be. Many of these buildings have been run 
up in a great nurry, while labour has been very 
scarce, and the workmen not always expert ; and 
I am sorry to say the city is very badly drained, 
or rather not drained at aU, and is, 1 hear, in 
consequence considered unhealthy. We hear 
that the municipal authorities are talking of 
making improvements ; I should «ud?ra^ >S«v«a^^Rk 
lose no time, or the plague may \i© «.\aot^%'<^s^^sai. 
before they are aware of ita appToa^^^ ^^ ^ 

''Then I hope we shall go mto t\^e ^o\>3^Vc^ ^ 
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once," aaidMre. CollinH. " It would be grievoua 
to lose the benefit of thie delicious atmosphere 
by remainiDg in tbe city a day longer than 
is necessary." AU the family were of the same 
opiniou, and it was agreed that they should buy 
or rent a few acres of ground, tiU. two suitable 
estates could be found for Mr. Collins and hia 
eldest son. 

" We shall have time, while we are looking 
about us, to gain experience at little coat," re- 
marked Mr. Collins. 

" Depend on it, air, from all I have heard, you 
will be a richer man at the end of the first year 
on which you actually commence farming, than 
if you at once invested your money in land and 
stock," observed Captam Chapman. "In the 
meantime place it in security, at moderate in- 
terest, which you should contrive to live on, and 
for that year consider yourself merely a learner; 
move about the country ; see how the old set- 
tlers manage their afiairs ; note all you observe, 
improve upon what you see, if you can; but take 
care that there are no objections to your im- 
provements, — that ie to say, that your alterations 
are real improvements. When you think that you 
have hit off anything new, consult with those who 
have been in the country for some time, and per- 
haps they will tell you that they have thought of 
the same thing, and will give you reasons which 
may show you that it is objectionable ; indeed 
never bo chary of gaining inlbrmation, or despise 
the opinions of others, and depend upon it you 
will be a successful colonist." 
" You seem to ha-ve tbougUt ■ohiiAi o^ ftia 
jcctj captain," said Mrs. Co^iina, 
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^'1 have, madam, for I intend to become a 
colonist myself, when I have made a few more 
voyages, and laid by enough money to begin,'* 
was the answer ; " I hope then to practise what 
I now preach.'* 

Early the next morning, while the Collins' 
family were preparing to bid a final adieu to the 
Steerwell, and ner gallant commander, a fine 
young man, with a somewhat bronzed counte- 
nance, entered the cabin, and soon made him- 
self known as Mr. Osbom. With a look in 
which surprise and pleasure mingled, he glanced 
round on the Misses Collins and Miss Seymour, 
and in ten minutes he was talking on those easy 
terms as if he had known the family all his life. 
I suspect his father had not mentioned a word 
about the beauty of the young ladies. If he 
was pleased with them, they certainly were with 
him, and it is not therefore surprising that he 
pressed them earnestly to make nis house their 
home, and that they 'vmlingly accepted his offer. 

" If the ladies are prepared for a long drive 
over somewhat rough roads, we may, without 
difficulty, reach my house to-night, stopping an 
hour to rest in Adelaide," he observed. "I 
have a conveyance ready, and your chests and 
bedding must come in a dray I brought down 
on purpose." 

"Oh, how delightful!" exclaimed the young 
ladies. " "We would much rather go at once into 
the country, as you kindly propose, than remain 
in Adelaide. We shall have plenty of o\f^<5^^32Kv- 
ties of seeing the city ; and wenoNff 'v«d^'<'^ ««i>f^"J 
the perfect quiet and freedoia oi ^^^ e.o\«sto^ • 
Mr. Osbom smiled. " X feax yoxxxaw^ "s^^sv^ 
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too quiet," he observed. " From my windowB 
is aeen the wild forest, as it has esisted for cen- 
turiea ; and, besides the hibourers' huts, not an- 
other habitatiott ia in sight." 

"All the more aa we wiah it," said Miss 
Collins. 

" Weil, I see you are determined to be pleased, 
and I trust you will not be diaappolnted," 

On reaching the shore, they found a large 
covered waggou, with steps behind, to enable 
them to mount easily, and seats placed ou either 
side. The springs were easy, and they pro- 
nounced it a very agreeable couveyanc*. 

The journey to Adelaide afforded the party 
much interest and pleaaure, in apite of the dust 
and heat they encountered. They were too well 
prepared, by the descriptions they had heard, to 
expect to find, in a perfectly new country, the 
highly cultivated iields and finished style of build- 
ings of the land they had left. They were there- 
fore not disappomted, as too many persons are 
who allow their imagination to run away with 
their reason, or rather, perhaps, we may say, ara 
unable to picture anything to themselves which 
thej have not before seen. Our fnenda re- 
mained only an hour in Adelaide, to re&esh 
themselves and the horses, aod then proceeded, 
in a Bouth-eaaterly direction, towards Mr. Oa- 
bom'a estate. As they crossed the far-famed 
Adelaide plains, and began to mount the spurs 
of the range of hills which run parallel with the 
Gulf of St. Vincent, the most attractive v' 
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their journey. Every instant they marked some 
spot where they felt that they should be content 
to dwell, looking down on the plains stretched 
out before them, removed, yet not far away, from 
the busy haunts of men. Here and there cot- 
tages had already been erected — comfortable 
homesteads, with gardens, fields, and bams. 
Other sites, Mr. Osbom informed them, had 
already been purchased, and their owners were 
expected every day to occupy them. At last 
they reached a peculiarly nch vallev, opening 
out on the plain, while, on the side of the 
hill facing the west, appeared an edifice in the 
cottage style, of one story, surrounded by a 
broad verandah. It would have been admired 
in any part of England : here it looked parti- 
cularly attractive. For a short distance, leading 
to it, there was a piece of road ; and on one side, 
sloping down the hill, was a garden filled with 
young orange-trees, and vines, lemon, and olive- 
trees — ^indeed, with most of the fi^ts to be found 
in the more favoured parts of Europe — ^while, 
higher up, was a regular nursery garden of pears 
and apple-trees, gooseberry and currant-bushes, 
and other plants, firuit-trees, and shrubs, which 
reminded the travellers of the land they had left. 
" I rejoice to welcome you to my father's 
house," said the young Mr. Osbom, as he as- 
sisted his guests to atight, and ushered them 
into the cottage ; for, a&hough very extensive, 
we wiU not designate it by a more dignified title. 
It is extraordinary how soon tlaa ^\i?^<b ^-ws^c^ 
found themselvea at home, ot ■t«Ji^^fi^t tsn.'^kx^^ 
themselves at home ; for, as t\ieT© ^«^ ^^v^a^^' 
old woman in the eBtabliBhmeixt.tVe^^®^ ^^^^^ 
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I to aaaist in putting in order their own rooms. 

I Eor tbis they were prepared ; indeed, they con- 

I aidered themselves particularly fortunate in hav- 

I Ing HO comfortable a roof to ehelter them, instead 

H of a log-hut or a tout, which they had fully es- 

■ pected would have been their habitation. 

B The house contained one large hnJl, somewhat 
H similar to that described hy Sir Walter Scott, in 
W the "Lady of the Lake." Thia served as the 

■ dining hall and public room, and at night as the 
Bleeping chamber of any estra visitors who might 
look in unexpectedly. On one aide of the nail 
were the kitccen and offices, as also some small 

r sleeping chambers, and at the further end a 
passage led off with sleeping rooms on each 
side, now devoted to the ladles of the family, 
At the other end of the hall waa the front en- 
trance with a deep porch. As there ia no window 
tai there was abundance of light and air. The 
greater portion of the building was of rough 
timber, except some of the best sleeping-rooms, 
which were of brick. Some were slated, some 
were thatched, and some covered with ahingles. 
This Tariety had arisen in consequence of the 

t different knowledge of the workmen whom the 
owner had been able to procure when the work 
was to be done. The great fiall waa the original 
part of the building, and was, consequently, the 
roughest and moat primitive looking. A large 
table waa placed down the centre, and now 
covered with all the delica^^iea which the bush 
could afford, and not a few others importod. 
Three settlers, whose homeateaAa ware about ten 
milea more inl.ind, and tlieit a\vee^ aWtuawiAwjw''. 
B hundred up the country, ViaA ri.4iati wat Vi 
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pay Osbom a visit. They were young men of 
excellent families, and they being pressed to stay 
added not a little, in the estimation of the young 
ladies, to the agreeableness of the first repast 
in South Australia. Never was there a more 
social or pleasanter dinner party, although there 
were no footmen in livery, nor plate, nor cut 
glass, nor fine china, and tne gentlemen had to 
help themselves and the ladies into the bargain. 
The following day Mr. Collins rode into Ade- 
laide with Osbom, for the purpose of engaging 
an attendant for his daughters, and he was glad 
to secure the services of a nice well-behaved 
girl from Lynbridge, and also of two men fix)m the 
same place, whom Osbom undertook to employ 
till he should settle on a farm of his own. Mr. 
Collins had, bv Osbom' s advice, determined to 
buy a piece of land from some private person, 
instead of waiting for the unavoidable delay which 
purchasing from the Government would involve. 
The third day after their arrival saw Mr. Collins 
and his two eldest sons, with Osbom as their 
guide, riding forth, well mounted in bush fashion, 
in search of a temporary location. They very 
soon confessed that they should have been sorely 
puzzled to make a selection from the want of 
practical experience of the nature of the soil, 
and they were very glad to have a man in whom 
they had perfect confidence, like Osbom, to assist 
them. " You not only require a pleasant and 
healthy site for a house, but fertile ground for 
cultivation, and both qualities are liot «X:««:^^*^» 
be found united/' he remarked, a& ^e^ tqJ^^ «^ 
past several situations which, aa i«Jc ^^^^ \ie«soiG^ 
alone was concerned^ looked ^ery Y.eTa^'^«^?>-»'*^ 
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where Fred Coilina declared he eiioiild at once 
like to pitch hie tent. 

They thus spent a whole week making a wide 
circuit, and diverging in every direction where 
their guide thought land might he found likely 
to suit them. Onee they put up at a house of 
public eutertainmeut ; but on every other night 
they stopped at the farms of settlers, who aSwaya 
made them welcome and gave them all the in- 
formation in their power. At last a piece of 
laud was fixed on of about a hundred acres, 
belonging to a person who, not having capital to 
cultivate it, was anxious to sell it for little more 
than the upset Government price of one pound 
an acre. It lay just witliiu twenty milea of Mr. 
Osbom's property ; a short morning's ride in 
bush estimation. The purchase was speedily 
concluded, and the property transferred to Mr. 
Collins and his heirs for ever, and he thus with 
no little satisfaction found himself, within three 
weeks of their arrival, a landowner in the colony. 
They then lost not a moment in making pre- 
parations for going on their land. It waa decided 
that a house should be built immediately ; and 
accordingly all the gentlemen of the party re- 
paired to the spot with the two labourers they 
had engaged, and two old hands recommended 
by Osborn : he also insisted on accompanying 
them, though he, doubtless, would rather have 
remained to play the host at home. Of these 
proceedings, and of the adventures of the rest 
of the characters of our story, I must defer the 
account to a, future period, *'Vieii 1 \io^ to Uftve 
la&tter to com mun J cate of far moTe in'tereA 
han the nature of the precetoig ?o-gp& 
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CHAPTEE ni. 



DOINGS AT LTTTBBIDOB. 

The family who had taken Mr. CoUins's late 
abode were most energetic promoters of emigra- 
tion. They accordingly afforded great assistance 
to Mr. St. Clair, in carrying on the Barton 
Emigration Society ; and every penny which they 
could afford to give away in charity was devoted 
to support it. Directly letters arrived from the 
first batch of emigrants they had them printed, 
and widely circulated throughout the country ; 
and as the accounts contained in them were 
universally satisfactory; they did more to for- 
ward the cause than anything else. The young 
ladies of the family were inde&tigable in making 
collections of materials for employing the women 
on board, and in sending them up to the Ladies' 
Eemale Emigrants' Society in Ked Lion Square. 
They also ably supported the schools established 
by their predecessors, and held out to their 
pupils the means of emigrating, as an object of 
their ambition. Under their care the industrial 
schools flourished well. The first prize bestowed 
by Mr. Osbom had not been much contested ; 
but as soon as the first letters arrived, all were 
eager to gain the second one ; and many parents 
who had not before allowed their children to go to 
school now sent them, in the hopes of their ob- 
taining it. They no longer entetti^^'fe^'Os^fc'^^'^ 
that they were to be sent to "Bo\a2cc3 "^«^ > ^"^ 
baniahed to a barren shore. " T^e^e^^sX^*^^"^;^ 
the Hobheya and others liaB goner w^^^ ^ 
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El Dorado of the people of Lynbridge, and its 
iieighboiirliood. It w^aa no longer a terra itieog- 
niia. The more enlightened could even point 
out to it on the map, and give a very fair 
account of its nature and productions. They 
followed up, also, the plan pursued b^ Mr. Col- 
lina, of making their gardener give instruction 
in gardening and agriculture to tho boys of the 
Tillage. 

They afterwards carried it out much further, 
and having had a considerable sum of money 
left to them, instead of increasing their eatabliah- 
ment, and the expense of their style of living, 
which was as comfortable aa they could desire, 
they devoted a portion of it to the formation of 
a regular agricultural echool. A piece of ground 
was purchased, hitherto almost wild, and on it 
they erected a row of cottages, for the master 
and his pupila. The boys of the village fenced 
in the whole of the ground, and helped to erect 
the cottages and the farm buildings. A plough 
■was purchased, to teach them how to use it, but 
in the greater part of the ground the spade was 
used. They were first taught how to drain the 
ground and the object of every sort of manure, 
and the first crops which appeared gave con- 
vincing evidence of the advantage of the appli- 
cation. The rest of the money was employed, 
partly in increasing the Bchools, and partly iii 
assisting the emigration of some large families 
who could not otherwise have got out. Not 
content, however, in doing all the good in their 
I otm power to perform, tbey uac4 iffl AmSi iiAw- 
Vice to induce others to do tVe same-, aai. »» 
kr iad.ft wide circle of ac^uaiataace mMw^mi 
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parts of England, they were the means of form- 
ing many similar societies to that of Barton. 
They were far too sensible and clear-sighted to 
be ashamed of asking for old clothes and shoes, 
to afford work to the men, as also for materials 
for the women. They knew that great objects 
can often only be attained by attending to the 
most minute details. They heard of the sad 
scenes which had occurred on board some few 
emigrant ships ; but instead, in consequence, of 
declaring that they would not assist nirther in 
emigration, they observed that there was, there- 
fore, much greater necessity for their exertions. 
They did not, as some people do, insist that as 
emigration was to be the order of the day, the 
Government should take the matter into their 
hands. They clearly saw that Q-ovemment was 
already performing its proper Unction to the 
utmost, by superintending and affording every 
facility to emigration, and that, at all events, it 
could not perform the part of the work in which 
they were engaged. As well might the Govern- 
ment attempt to take all the charitable institu- 
tions of the country into its own hands. They 
acknowledged the truth of Mr. Osbom's observa- 
tion, " that great social evils require great social 
efforts to remedy them^^ and, therefore, in their 
respective capacities, they perseveringly endea- 
voured to perform what they conceived to be 
their part of what has become a great national 
duty. May all my readers be, in like manner^ 
persuaded of the same, and e.ttef\i\yav3L^ e^^^^ 
vour to perform their part also, wtt^L^ ^^^^^>i^^ 
reason, be more than content — -^ ^^^ xe>f^ 
exceedingly if this little ^oxk ^to^^i ^^'^'^ 
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sUglifc degree, the means of thus benefiting our 
eountrymeu and our beloved country. 



[tINES ADDKESSED TO THE BRITISH POOR. 

Poor British men ! why labour on 

In tntwcied tonn and city, 
Through troubles sad enough to take 

The whole world's soul with pitj ! 
Why work so hard from juom to eve. 

Through sin, and paia, and aorrow, 
Without a hope that toil to-day 

Can spare the toil to-morrow } 
Rise np, and from about you cast 

Want's Boul-degrading fetter ; 
This is no more the poor man's land, 

Come forth and seek a better. 
Not led away hy hollow tales 

Of endless riches gaining ; 
Truth holds a fairer promise forth, 

A better hope niaintaining. 
And hope and promise, both in one, 

Have happiness to ofTer, 
Made up of plenty io the house 

Not guineas iu the colTer : 
Made up of kindly vill to all, 

Where all have found a haven; 
And where, on every tree and flower, 

God's love to man is graven. 
Gomel seek it in the new-found realm, 

Where peace shall follow after -, 

Aad change jour children's giiri W 

Their bitter cries to lauglitCT. 
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No. I. 



Her Majesty's Colonial Land and Emigration Com-' 
missioners^ Stephen Wa lcott, Esq., Secretary, 
9, Park Street, IVestminster. 

This Commission consists of three gentlemen, ap- 
pointed by the Crown to superintend all affairs con- 
nected with Government Emigration. They do not 
superintend the sale of lands in the colonies, but they 
are empowered to receive deposits for the purchase of 
lands in the colonies, and to issue scrip to the depo- 
sitor for the amount deposited, which scrip will be 
received for payment of such Crown lands as he may 
select in the colony, while the sum he pays will mostly 
be employed in defraying the passage to the colony of 
any labourers nominated by him. 

To them is entrusted the funds arising from the 
sale and rental of lands in the colonies, as also any 
money transmitted by individuals from the colonies 
for the emigration of their nominees. Purchasers of 
wild land in the colonies are given clearly to under- 
stand that the money they pay for such lands is to 
be employed, not to relieve the pauperism oi ^j^sls^^^^-* 
but to supply them with wilUng Mid «Jia\^\a>aava«x%^N» 
cultivate their ground at fair ^a9;e«. O^ ^^^ ^-^«^ 
cjple the Commissioners select eTinffraax^A-. ^^^^^vN^^ 
depots at Deptford and Plymouth, to t«cc««^ vwb^ 
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fore embarking. They have naval officera at each 
port, to survey, first, the shipB they engage i then to 
iospect their Gtting up and their provisioos, and the 
embarkation of the emigranta. 

Eacli depot ia Buperintended by a master and a 

They have hitherto had, in varioas districta, to col- 
lect emigrants, agents, who were paid some 10*. to 
15J. a head for so doing ( but if, in every district, 
local emigration bosrdi were formed, that Hum would 
be aaved, and persons would far more willinjilybe in- 
duced to emigrate, when they know that those per> 
fiuading them have no interest in so doing. 

I have always fuund the Commisaioners most ready 
to communicate with the honorary secretaries of such 
boards as liave been formed, and to afford every as- 
sistance to their endeavours to forward emigration. 

I earnestly hope such Boards may be formed all 
over the kingdom, and shall be happy to give every 
assistance in my power to clergymen, or other gen- 
tlemen wishing to form them, if they will apply to 

1 must remark that the ships engaged by the Com' 
missioners are always fine stron); merchantmen, such 
as stand high in the lists of the underwriters. They 
are placed in those lists according to the reports of the 
surveyors employed by Lloyd's. 

No. II. 

Tht Sysien 

By the present system, in the Australian colonies all 

lands are disposed of by sale alone, and must have 

once, at least, been exposed to jiublic auction. 

T/ie lowest rjpset-price will be nDi,\eBB\\«iii \\. w 

acre; but the Government \ibh powM Wi ^mj* "^^ 

same by prodamaiion, thougVi not aftam m> Tcasw*^ 
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A person intending to purchase Crown lands will, for 
each 100/. he deposits with the Comoaissioners, have 
the right of nominating five adults for a free passage 
within six months of the time he does so. On arriv- 
ing in the colony, he must give two months' notice to 
the Commissioners of Crown lands of the land he 
wishes to purchase. They will then be advertised in 
the Government Gazette, and, if no one competes with 
him, he will have them at the upset-price. If any one 
anxious to have them bids against him, be may lose 
them, and the trouble he had in seeking for them to- 
gether, or have to pay a very high price. Lands once 
put up to auction, and not sold, may be disposed of 
afterwards at the upset-price, by private contract. 

With & fixed price of 1/. per acre, or even higher, 
I do not quarrel. Good land in Australia, of which 
there is plenty, is well worth that price for agri- 
cultural purposes, but for sheep-stations or cattle- 
breeding, no person would give even 5s. per acre to 
purchase it, when he can rent as much as he can require 
at about Id, per acre. It is absolutely necessary that 
there should be an emigration fund. One question 
is, what price will make that fund the largest, induce 
the greatest number of people of all classes to come 
to the colonies, and at the same time not allow 
persons who have been assisted out by it to quit the 
class of labourers till they have repaid previous pur- 
chasers for the benefit they have received, not only by 
their passage, but for all the advantages from a well- 
organized Government, and the exertions of previous 
settlers? There has been at times, a loud cry in 
England to lower the price of land in Australia. It 
has been asserted broaaly, that the people have a right 
to have land cheap or for nothing; that the waste lands 
in the colonies are the property of the people, and so 
forth, and that Government fixes a high price to i^Uqa^ 
the capitalists. Those persons foT5^eXV)aaX.^a^«rKaNK^ 
28 appointed to regulate wliat\«\>e«X lot ^V^*^^** S^^ 
the colonies ae well as for tlie motXiei-co^MiVri A^"' 
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rich as well as for tbe poor. Now, if G( 
had [irivflte ends to attain, favourites lo plei 
Burely would be better for them to have thi 
making (jranti of land for nothintf. They had this 
privilege, but they abandoned it ; for they found that, 
except in those colonies where tliera existed com- 
pulsory labour — that of convicts — the colonies 
ruined i all became landowners, and there 
workerB. It is neccBsary then to h 
After the conclusive failure of one colony from 
grants and a tow price, no capitalists would yen 
out to purchase land without there being a price whicb 
would enable them to have labourers. The labourers 
cannot find their way out without oseistanca from 
some fund ; that fund cannot be raised without capi- 
talista to purchase land. The latter evidently have 
B ri^lit to demand Chat a certain price should be put 
im land, and it is equally evident, that it is to the 
interest of the labouring classes that this demand 
should be acceded to, otherwise tliey will not bava 
the means of going out to labour. Nothing would 
be more to Che interest nf the labouring classes than 
the present syBtem. They justly demand a fair day's 
wages for a fair day's work. Without any expenca 
or exertion they are carried in admirably regulat 
ships, to a land where they can get abundance 
work, and high pay, and where, in the coui 
three or four years, an industrious man may be . . „ 
enough to purchase a farm, and become independeat 
at the price at which land is now sold. He finds 
besides this, good laws, and regulations, and a country 
where there is everything to make hfe enjoyable. 
For these things he owes not a Uttlc Co the GovetU' 
ment and the capitalists, which enabled him to benefit 
by thera. The labourer, Chen, has no right lo com- 
plain of the price of land, nor does he ; but then thi 
small farmer and tradesman docs. If he does, ' 
tritbout reason ; would he go lo l\ve co\kv«^ if it 
a desert, and without a governiQcnll ^wiiti 
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to it without a market to purchase his produce ? — a 
market created by larger capitalists ? Can he get on 
without labourers ? His own sons will help him 
perhaps, but if they can get land for little or nothing, 
they are more likely to try and set up as farmers by 
themselves. It takes five men to cultivate 100 acres, 
and for each 100 acres bought, five men are, by the 
present system, sent out. A less sum than l/. per 
acre would not enable them to be sent out : as it is, 
the supply of labour is very inadequate to the demand, 
so very soon do labourers go out of the labour- 
market. People are fond of comparing the price of 
land in Australia and the United States, to the pre- 
judice of the former. A very large number of people 
go to the latter country, and thev hear of the success 
of many after considerable hardsnips, but the want of 
success of the remainder is not likely to reach their 
ears ; people seldom send home accounts of them- 
selves till they begin to flourish. An emigrant must 
spend 8Z. or more before he can get upon land, he 
can purchase at 5«. per acre, in the United States; he 
has an unformed Government; a climate sometimes 
pestiferous, often far from good ; little or no benefit 
from religious institutions, of any sort ; medical as- 
sistance scarce ; and no market for his produce, and no 
person to help him in his labour. In Australia he has 
everything he can wish for. A few pounds more will 
give him as much land as he can cultivate, and at a 
very low rate he can lease as much pasture land as he 
can by possibility require. I therefore do hope and 
trust, in justice to the present settlers who have made 
the colonies what they are, as well as to future emi- 
grants, the price of land will not be lowered beyond 
1/. per acre. 

With the auction system, and an upset-price, I do 
however most particularly quarrel; eitcft.\\.m'^^^»a»' 
of mining districts. The d«\a.y , m X>ci^ ^^«»^ "^^^""v va 
moat objectionable and vexa^o\xa. \X. ^» ^^^^^W^ 
prevent a man from going to the coVoii'^-* ^\v«xv\^» 
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that after lie lias died an a spot, in the desert, he 
should like to make hit own, after huntint; about for 
it for days together, and leaving his family in expen- 
sive lodiiitigB in the capital, another person steps in 
and outbids him. All sorts of iil feeling, feuds, and 
hoslilitiea must spring up in consequence, and many 
a person while underBoing thene nnneceeaary annoy- 
ances, must repent that he became a colonist. I do 
earnestly advise those who have influence to get the 
auction system abolished ; and I am certain that 
the land fund will be much increitsed by the greater 
number of purchasers attracted in consequence to the 
colony. Let it be remembered, that, although the 
settler pays ll. per acre, he has the privilege at almost 
nominal rent of occupying as much land as be may 
require fat bis sheep and cattle, and it will be allowed, 
that, considering its true value, and that land without 
labour is worthless, the price of land in Australia is 
after all not higher than in that of the United States, 
or in any of our other colonies. 

No. III. 

Land and Emigration Deposilt, 

The public are not generally aware of the admirable 
rcRuIations lately framed by the Colonial l^egislatures 
to enable settlers to obtain a double benefit for money 
they may be enabled to save, by, at the same time, 
purchasing land with it and paying for the passage 
of their friends to the colony. This at once enables 
Australia to compete with the United States; indeed, 
to surpass them, by giving the working man hia land 
for nothing, or, at all events, for a less price than he 
can purchase it in America, after paying for his pas- 
sage. 
J'o explain this, 1 give exlraciA !tqiiH.\mi Go^em- 
onent regniatiaaa respecting land and wa^ft<B.^j.Q^ 4a* 
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Money intended to be invested in the purchase 
of Crown lands, under the ordinary regulations of the 
Government, may be deposited in the Colonial Trea- 
sury at Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide, in even 
sums of not less than 5/. each ; and on all money so 
deposited there will be allowed interest at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum, for any period not exceeding 
five years from the date of the deposits, during which 
the money shall remain unapplied to the purchase of 
Crown lands. 

For all deposits under this notice a receipt will be 
given, which will be available as cash at any Government 
land sale, or in payment of any Crown land which, 
having been once offered at auction, may be open to 
selection, or for any lands beyond the settled districts 
which may be purchased under the pre-emptive rights 
conferred by Her Majesty's Order in Council of the 
9th March, 1847 ; but no sums deposited will be re- 
turnable in any other shape than a credit in the pur- 
chase of land. 

Receipts for deposits under this notice will be 
transferable, but they must be transferred by endorse- 
ment in the same manner as bills of exchange. The 
last person to whom any receipt shall be given will 
be considered as the holder of it, and it will be re- 
ceived at the Colonial treasuries at Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, and Adelaide, from him or his agent only. 

Every depositor, or the last indorsee of his receipt, 
(should the original depositor and the previous in- 
dorsees have failed to avail themselves of the privi- 
lege,) will be allowed, at any time within two years of 
the date of the deposit, to demand that anv portion 
not exceeding 80 per cent, of the amount deposited 
shall be applied towards the payment of passages to 
this colony for such emigrants as he may nomi- 
nate, provided that such emi{(Tau\A Vi^ ^JC\sgJaV^ \x^ "^ 
respects for free passages under xYie x^^pdJ^a^assro^^^ ^«iSk 
Colonial Land and Emigra^on C^taiBww^ssf^^'^^' 



Settlers who, without being purchaBers of land, may 
desire to aid tbeit relatives and friends at bome, by 
procuring a paa9a|;;G to the colonies, may remit sums 
nf money fur that purpuEe by depositing them In the 
Colonial Treasury. But aa it is not intended to ex- 
tend this privilege to remittances for other purposes 
than emigration, all such sums must be placed under 
the control of the Colonial Land and Emigration 
CDrnmissioners. If not fio employed they will be 
returned to the depositor. 

As an encouragement to Betllera who wish to apply 
their savings towards bringing out their relatives and 
friends, the Government will defray part of their paa- 
sage-mnney, even though their friends may, from 
Ege, or from extent of family, be ineligible for free 
|}as8ageB, under the regulations of the Emigration 
CommisBioners. A depositor paying about two-thirds 
of the passage- money, the other third is defrayed by 
the Government. 

I The two following forms will help to illustrate the 
System :- 
[Place of residence, and dale.] 
Sir, — Having become the purchaser of Crown lands 
in this colony, for which I have this day paid into the 

Colonial Treasury the sum of — — , 1 beg to 

nominate the undermentioned persons for passage 
to this colony at the public expense. 



Ihc pcapDicd Bniigrniil, 


AgE. 


Tnd= 

«m,,g. 


WHmllTlnglDOrnt 
Brlulu oc Inlud. 


feL 








" Signolure 0/ Depostfor. 
7b tAeHmi. the Colotiial Secrelani. 
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Sir, — I beg leave to deposit in the Colonial Trea- 
sury the sum of pounds sterling, to be applied 

by the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners 
in aid of conveying to this colony the under-men- 
tioned persons. 



Christian and 
surname of the 
emigrant in 
full length. 



i 

< 


Trade or 
calling. 


Where living 

In Great 

Britain or 

Ireland. 


To be 

paid 

towards 

costs of 

passage. 


To be ex- 
pended in 

the emi- 
grant's be- 
nefit before 
embarlcation 




jtf •. 


jtf •. 



ToUi. 



jtf s. 



Signature of Depositor, 
To the Hon. the Colonial Secretary, 

In consequence of these regulations, I framed the 
following plan for the repayment of loans, and thus 
creating a constantly circulating fund for emigration. 
I am certain that if local emigration societies will 
select honest, industrious persons as emigrants, who 
have relations and friends remaining in England, and 
will advance moderate siuns to enable them to emi- 
grate, the persons so assisted will, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, repay the money into the 
Colonial Treasury for the purpose of enabling their 
relatives to follow them, and they, in their turn, will 
do the same. 

The following form of a promissory note was lately 
signed by a person assisted to emigrate to South Aus- 
tralia : — 



tralia : — 

I promise to pay into the Colonial Treasury of South 
Australia, to the order of Her ^^[^'e.^Jcf % ^^i^wv>^ 
Treasurer for the said colony, «a. "nio\3L\Jo» ^^\^\ 
date of my arrival in the colony, Vn tV^ ^^^ X^TW'^ 
A.D, 1850, the sum of six powids ^^^^^^^^JT^o^-^ 
in defraying the expense of a paa%«^e \.o NX^«^^ ^ 



a perBOn to be noraiaated by William H. G, KingBtOI 
Esq., of B, York Gate, Regent's Park, LoDdon, 



I 



I wish him to nominate my brother 
some of his family, now residing at . 

Instead of putting the name of a nominee, that of 
the person to be aasieted may he inserted. 

He signed a second, at twelve months date, for 
another 61. 

The man is a bricklayer, and as he will make from 
6a. to 7b. 3. day, he will probably be able to pay the 
whole I2l. in the six months, and have two members^ 
of hia family 



Regulalions on board Emigrant Ships, charlrred 
Her Majesty's Colonial Land and Emigration Com- 



i 



The Regulations are in every respect admirable, 
and, if proper persons are selected to carry tbera 
oul, they cannot fail to secure the comfort of the 
passengers . 

'I'he Coromissioners endeavour to select none but 
well qualified aurgeous. 

The provisions are of the best quality, and t 
meat and soft bread are given whenever opportiui 






the person and berthi <l 

paid to securing a proper deg 



Clean lineaa i 
the emigrants. 

Great 
of ventilation. 
Cods tables are selected lo afi^Ut in keeping order^ 
There are two hospitals, one io\ 'ive -Bomtti '^'flg' 
afier part of the ship, and one loT-Kwi -^^wt^ ^ 
nur^eoa's dispeuGary is now Bitaawii. 




^V^.Tn 



No spirits are allowed, and none are Bllowad to 

The dietary scale is abundant. It is hung up 
varinui parts of the ship — as are the rule* and regu- 
lationa for the maintenance of order. 

In order to encourB^e attention to the nelfare and 
comfort of the emigrants, the following gratuities will 
be allowird to the officers of the ship, viz., to the 
master, 2s,i to the first mate, I*.); and to the third 
male or person who serves out the prorisioDs, !>.; for 
every emigrant, wlieiber adult or child laadod in the 
colony, provided the governor be satisfied of ths 
attentive, humane, and orderly conduct towards the 
emigrants of these officers respectively. 

The conatalilei receive at the end of the voyaga 
2/., and the surgeon's assistant and cook'a assiHtant 
3l. each. 

Emigrants in Government ships need not take pro- 
visions of any description, unless they have infants, 
and then arrow-root, tapioca, and flour, will be found 
heneficiai. Hard biscuitB are found injurious to young 
children and should never be given them. 

Articles provided by the Commissioners to be kept 
by the emigrants after arrival, provided tbey behave 
well : — New mitresses, bolsters, blankets and counter- 
pane, canvass bag, to contain one month's linen. Sec, 
knife and fork, two spoons, meta! plate and drinking 
muK. All other necessary mess utensils are provided, 
but are not given to the emigrants. 

No. V. 

n of the Poor Law 

The Poor Law Commissioners tee enabled nnder 
hn-n «tnt,.tP« 4 S- 6 Will. IV. c. 76, and 1 1 & 12 Vict, 
n the application ot i;ia\QcV\n\ ^■^^'", 

i/tese Bcce i» confined 



1 

>;-■ 

nd V 

I'll! ^ 



I 



I 



ieseiictei» confined in its operatioo to p'lntties.*'^^^ 
ihe poor Aasinff Mtllemtnia therein ; t^it ft":. a"^'» 



f Xnc. 5.) empowers Unions to aid the emigratioa a 
poor peraons not having settlaaenls, but yet rendereq 
wremovable by law. 

By the 63(1 section of the first Act, called [he Poor 
Law AmendmcDt AcE, parishes are empowered to 
raiae or boiTOW money for defraying or contributing 
towards the expenses of the emigration of poor per- 
■ons having sfttlemenfs in such parisheB. This money 
is to be charged on the poor-rates ; it is Dot in any 
one year to exceed half the yearly average of the rate 
for the three preceding years, and, when borrowed, it 
is to he repaid within five years. 

In order to enable parishes to raiae these funds, 
there rouat first be a meeting of the ratepayers and 
of duly regiatered owners of property in the pariah ; 
of this meeting, notices, specifying clearly and fully 
its object, must he Bf£sed, before divine service, on 
or near the doors of all the churches and chapels 
within the parish. Three clear days must elapse 
alter the posting of such notices before the meeting 
can be legally held ; (he meeting must be conducted 
as ordinary vestry meetings, and a resolution, to be 
afterwards confirmed by the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, must be passed either for raising a sum of 
money, to he paid at once out of the poor rate, or for 
borrowing a sum to be charged oo the current and 

This course should be pursued where it is proposed 

to expend a large sum of money upon emigration. 

But a more compendious mode is provided by the 

12th and 13th Vict, c. lio. s. 20, which empowen 

the Guardians of any Parish or Union to expend 

money to the amount of iOl. upon the emigratitm 

of any poor person belonging to the parish, or to any 

parish in the Union, without the necessity of 8 pa^ 

rochial meeting to give their consent, But a raajvriiy 

of the Gaatdiam of the par\a\i of tha settlement 

must express their concurrBiice«iwr[i\.\uft™'0&»,Ttwi- 

ialioit of the Board of GviaTdia.TiR toT rac\\ ax^e^Sv- 

ture. which written concuTtetice maa^ \'&«'«'«»*«i 
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to the Poor Law Board, who are to issue their order 
to confirm the resolution. 

The 13th and I4th Vict. c. 101, s. 4, enables Boards 
of Guardians to procure the eroi^^ration of orphan or 
deserted children under 16, having no setUement, 
or whose settlement is unknown. But it requires 
that no emigration of any such orphan or deserted 
child shall take place without the consent of such 
child given in petty session ; and unless a certificate 
thereof, under the hands of two justices, shall have 
been transmitted to the Pqor Law Board. 

The fimds raised are required, by the confirming 
Order issued in each case bv the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, to be applied by tne Guardians, subject to 
the following conditions : — 

1. The party emigrating, shall go to some British 
colony not lying within the tropics. 

2. The Guardians may expen.d a sum not exceeding 
3d, a mile in conveying each emigrant above seven 
years of age to the port of embarkation, and a sum 
not exceeding l^c^. a mile in conveying each child 
under seven years of age. 

3. The Guardians may give to each emigrant, the 
place of whose destination shall not be eastward of 
the Cape of Good Hope, clothing to the value of W., 
and may also expend a sum not exceeding 10«. for 
each emigrant, in the purchase of bedding and uten- 
sils for the voyage. 

4. The Guardians may give to each emigrant pro- 
ceeding to the Cape of Gc^ Hope, clothing to the 
value of 2/., and to each emigrant to places eastward 
of the Cape of Good Hope, clothing to the value of 
2/. iOs. ; and in either case may expend a sum not 
exceeding 1/. for each person above 14, and IOs. 
for every child above one, and under 14 years of 
age ; and in cases of free emigration, 22. <ox «^^x^ 
single man above 1 8 years of age, m \\i« ^xsctt^'oaft. «A 
beddings and utensils for the voyage. ;. 

5. // the emigrant be not convevftA \i^, «« ^^^^^ 
the authority of Her A4aje8ty'B GoveroavetvX. vo \. 



I 



I 
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placp of destination, or proviBion be not otherwitt'. 
made in a manner B^tisfactory U> the Poor Lair Com- 
miBBioners for the maintenance of each emigrant on 
arrival at Buch place, a cootract lo be approved by 
the CommiBsionera Eball be entered into, for securing; 
a sum of money to be BUp]>1ied to the emigrant on 
arrival, according to the following scale : — 
To each person exceeding 14 yeara of age . £1 O 
To each person not exceeding 11 yeareof age 10 
6. If the emigrant be not conveyed by or under 
the authority of Her Majesty's Government to the 
place of destination, and the coGt or any part thereof, 
of conveying tbe emigrant from the port of embark- 
ation to Buch place, shall be defrayed from the fund 
above directed to be provided, a contract ^hall be en- 
tered into for conveying the emigrant to euch place, 
lo be approved of by the said Commissionera. 

No. VI. 

XAst of IVorts on the British Colonies — recommendrd 
to Members of Emigration Societies, as Kelt a* lo 
j/eatUmen intending to emigrate. 

Montitomer 

New e( 
Leslie Foster's Victoria, is one of the best and latest 

works on that gold -producing colony. 
Westgarth's Australia Frlii, 10s. 6d. 

This work contains an account of New SoulL 

Wales, past and present. 
Recollections of Bush Life in Australia, by Henr; 

William Haygarth, 2s. Gd. gives an adtnirablt , 

account of a squatter's life, id est, a sheep «( 

cattle farmer. 
South .'Australia, its Advantages, and its Resoarcti, I 

&c. &c„ a Manual ai \tili«viia'Owmlo\ Eminrani*! I 

with a map; by G. B.^'^V-ir.atm, Wis.^1, ' 

Thia work is puWwVied bv MuTrai). Wi\«««*^ 

author, who Vias rMMtTicd VoBoav^V tv>i«.x^ 
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have a very high respect for his opinion, and 
have every reason to esteem him, so that I fed 
certain bis statements are correct. 

The Bushman ; or. Life in a New Countnr ; by E. 
W. Landor : one vol. octavo, illustrated, 14«. 
These are sketches in Western Australia ; they are 
very cleverly written ; it is the only work on the 
colony I know of. It can be depended on as far 
as it goes. Great changes are now taking place 
in that colony. 

The Emigrant Family : a novel, by the Author of 
Settlers and Convicts. 3 vols, selling at lOs, 
This novel gives an excellent insight into an Aus- 
tralian settler*8 life, and should by all means be 
read; it is also interesting as a story. 

New Zealand : Sketches in Pen and Pencil, by H. 
T3n:one Power, with illustrations, 1 2s. 

A Hand- Book for intending Emigrants to the South- 
em Settlements of New Zealand^ by G. P. Earp, 
2s. 6d. 
This is a very useful, well- written hook, and contains 
a large amount of information respecting the 
New Zealand Company's settlements. 

Tew Zealand, during Six Years' Adventure; with an 
Account of the British Colonization of the 
Island, by E. S. Wakefield ; with Map, 2 vols. 
8vo. il. Ss, 
This work contains a fuU account of New Zealand, 
but, as it was written some years ago, many alter- 
ations in the condition of the island have since 
taken place. It should however be read by all 
who take an interest in the colony. 

e of Good Hope, and the Eastern Province of 
Algoa Bay, by J. C. Chase, Esq. 7s, 6d. 

^is is an excellent little work, and coTitA\xA Vc^ ^ 
small space all the informaUon 1 Vkvi© ^e»»fc^ 
'om larger works. 
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Natal — I can find no 'account of Natal whicb 1 have 

All that IB known of it is contained in the Parlta- 
meotary Paper, May, 1849 j Establishment of 
the Settlement, 1^. 6d.; and, alao, in a Parlia- 
inentary Pajjer, with a Map, 1848, 3*. 
Whether to go, and Whither ; or, The Cape and the 
Great South Land. 1$. 

This is a compilation by a Mr. Sidney Smith, 
which contains much information in a. small 

Of Canada,^Montgomery Martin's book contains 
a sufficiently full account. 

Ninth General Report of the Colonial Land and 
Eoiigration CommissionerB, U. 

Practical Instructions to Boards of Guardians, and 
Parish Officers, as to Proceedings to he taken in 
respect to the Emisration of Poor Persons at the 
Cost of the Poor Rate; hy W. G. Lumley, Esq. 
Publisher, C. Knii/kt, 90, Fleet Street, 1*. 



No. VIL J 

Cheap fVorkt for circulation by JSmiyro/io^B 
Societies. ^B 

WorkinR Man's Hand Book to South Austialla, 
with Advice to the Farmer, and detailed Infor- 
mation for the several Classes of Labourers and 
Artizans, with a Map, by G. B. Wilkinson. 
Murray, and T. Saunders, 6, Charing Cross, lA.6<i. 
This is without exception the very beet book wril 
for emigrants, and it gives a full and vivid 
Bcription of the Colony. 



GtloDization Circulars, isBwA fe-j Hot Majesty's 
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The Colonist — No. 1. — How the Unemployed may 
better their Condition, 3d, 

The Colonist — No. 2. — Canada, by Capt. G. War- 
burton, and South Australia, by G. B. Wilkin- 
son, 3d. 

The best paper on South Australia ever written, 
and the most useful to emigrants. 

Advice to Emigrants, especially those with Small Ca- 
pital ; by Capt. Maconocbie, r. n., 6d, 

I am well acquainted with Capt. Maconocbie. This 
work was written from notes made for a youn^i^ 
friend, a Baronet, just sailing for New Zealand, 
to settle. 

Australia, Van Diemen's Land, and New Zealand : 
their History and present State, with their Pro- 
spects with regard to Emigration, 6d, 

Australia a Refuge for the Destitute, by S. Russom, 
Ss. per hundred, or each Id. 

Emigration to Port Philip, by Dr. Lang, 3d, 

Emigrants' Letters. A large collection made by me 
and several friends from all the British Colonies. 
T. Saunders, Publisher, 6, Charing Cross. 

Notes on New Zealand, being Extracts of Letters 
from Settlers in the Colony, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, — 
each 2d. 

Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfound- 
land, &c., with regard to Emigration, 6d, 

Emigrant's complete Guide to Canada : a Hand-book 
of Tracts collected with a view of guiding intend- 
ing Emigrants in their Proceedings, together with 
much practical Advice, by Samuel Butler, Esq. 6d, 

Emigrant's Tracts. — published by th^ Sci<i\^\.l Vs^ 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, Yd* ot*ld..«^<^« 

These are most ejccellent. TViey «te ^^^^^^"^^^1^^^ 
by Mrs. Fcrgusson, the late MatTOti oi \>[^^^'o^^ 



1 



Fsmale Emigrant Society, at Pl^month, and 
other Ladies j she bae made four voyages to 

Auatralia. 

Lectures on Emifrration to the Australian Coli 
by Arthur Hodgson, T. Saunders, 6, Chsrii 
Cross, Is. 
I have the jileasure of knowing Mr. Arthur Hodgson 
well, as ahigiily honourable, right-minded gen- 
tleman, of good family, and I can assure my rea- 
ders Ibat they may place the moat perfect confi- 
dence in his Btatemente. Ue has lately returned lo 
Australia with his wife and family ; he has there 
made for himself, by his perseverance and indus- 
try, H happy and flourishing home, an heritaft^ for 
his children. Hia little bonk shows houp he did 

Tales for the Bush, by Mrs. T. Vidal, Rimnstoas, 
TheBeTaleg, written by aresidentin Australia, 
originally published there. They are admii 
in every respect, and I have heard several colo- 
nists state that they give a true picture of life in 
New South Wales, besides containing warning 
and advice on every subject. They consist of 
five little volumes at is. each. No emigrant ship 
should be without them, nor any village whence 
emigration ia taking place. Tlie Tales are of 
themselves most interesting and beautifully writ- 
ten ; indeed I cannot bestow too high praise 
upon them. 

The Emigrant's Penny Magazine. J. B. Roae, Ply- 
mouth, T. Saunders, Charing CroKa, London. 
This little periodical is especially intended for emigra- 
tion societies, and for the benefit of emigrants, 
and contains all sorts of information likely to be 
useful to them. I am acquainted with those who 
conduct it, and know l\»a\. ft \a \).i\iiKtt.-iV.Mi solely 
for the benefit ot eroitfrawls. \ WwnAtno ven 
strongly recommeod \l, a.ui \ 'OnwV ■Ccax \\. - 
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likely to prove the most useful emigrant's publi- 
cation which has yet appeared. 

*;„* Any of these books or pamphlets may be obtained of 
Grant and Griffiths, Comer of St. Paul's Churchyard. 

No. VIII. 

A Gentleman's Clothing for the Voyage, 

Three dozen coloured cotton shirts, about 2s, 6d* 
each, i dozen white, with linen fronts, 4s, 6d, each. 
12 flannel waistcoats, fine or coarse, according to 
wearer's fancy. 1 Guernsey frock. 4 pairs of flannel 
drawers ; 14 pairs of cotton ditto. 3 black silk hand- 
kerchiefs. 2 common woollen shooting jackets- 
strong, with strong pockets — for ordinary wear. 4 
Russia duck or canvas jackets. 18 pairs of strong 
canvas trousers. Good pilot-cloth pea coat and 
trousers. Double-breasted cloth waistcoat; ditto, 
with sleeves. 6 white duck or fine canvas waistcoats. 
2 dark cloth waistcoats, or of other strong materiah 
2 brown Holland blouses. 24 common cotton pocket- 
handkerchiefs ; 12 coloured silk ditto ; 12 Irish linen 
or Scotch cambric. 24 pairs of strong brown cotton 
socks; 12 pairs of brown thread ditto; 12 pairs of 
worsted ditto. 1 pair of slippers ; 1 pair of strong 
shoes ; 1 pair of unblacked leather will be found 
very pleasant in hot weather; all made full large 
and good. 1 cloth cap. 1 straw hat. 1 low glazed 
hat. 1 south-wester, of India-rubber cloth, with 
flap behind for very bad weather. 1 pair of strong 
low boots or shoes^ with gutta percha soles, roughed 
so as not to slip on the deck in wet weather. A 
woollen comforter for bad weather. 2 pairs of cloth 
gloves, ditto. 1 suit of shore-going clothes. 2 pairb 
of bathing drawers. 6 pairs of thread or cotton gloves^ 
if the emigrant intends to live in a city and keep his 
hands fair. A large warm flannel dTft«Bak%-^^''?rck>"^^!^ 
be useful in cold latitudes. 2 ipair& ol ot^Yaax^ «!ct^\^% 
cloth trousers. 2 pairs of braces, K <icJ^ft^'<2tfs^ «s^ 
books, A journal book, A. fiVtex\Y^^ to»s^'^'^^* 



Articles to pad up, not required /or voyage. 

Two complete eveaiug suita, such as most men iri!! 
already have. I morning ditto, for Sundays while he is 
in a city. For (general use ahuotiitK coats are worn. 4 
pairs of strong riding trciuserB of elastic woollen clotb { 
3 pnira of corduroy; S pairs of duck or canvas, for 
jiding, 3 paim of strong half-boots, hob nails. 1 pair 
of high riding boots, fur bad weather. 1 pair of un- 
blacked leather riding boots, for hot weather. I pair 
of leggings, cDvcring also the feet, either of cloth or 
leather, to button up the side. A waterproof light 
silk and cotton cloak or cape—Cording's manu- 
fccture — is useful to carry in the pocket or lo fasten to 
the saddle in a case. A good saddle, bridle, S:c. A 
strong riding whip, with hammer at the handle. 1 
black hat. 1 broad.hriinmed white hat, waterproof. 
S strong shooting coats. 2 white jackets, 4 strong 
blouses, for hot weather. 3 Guernsey frocks. 1 best 
quality Panama straw bat, impervious to rain. 1 dozen 
white cotton shirts, with linen fronts and collars. 2 
pairs of strong hedging gloves. 4 pairs of strong 
riding gloves, for cold weather. 2 pairs of gloves, 
for city wear. A belt for the waist to carry hatchet. A 
strong large clasp-koife. A pocket compass. Flannel 
wustcoats. Ditto drawers. Cotton drawers. Bracesi 
neck- handkerchiefs. The sooner an emigrant ahan- 
dons stifihera and lets his neck be exposed the better : 
three or four black silk handkerchiefs will then last 
him for years. A good gun in a case. An emigrant's 
kettle. Knapsack. Saddle bags and small horse 
valise. Holsters. Sadille cloth. 1 or2 gutta percha 
bottles, as flasks when travelling. A strong umbrella 
of Alpaca. A small tent, il. 10s. Gaiters, leather 
and white duck. Stationery, ink powder, a supply. 
Account bouks. 
A clergyman will requ\ve tVic BaineToQ?^ D>i\.^t.M 
aay oilier gentleman, as in W\a vocaVwti Ve ■wXi.'ne m 
^iBuch exposed in the colony. \ aVoMXi »i-ii>!« ^Vwa 
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coats for hot weather, made like ordinary surtouts, or, 
perhaps, black camlet. Thick black cloth aurtouts 
instead of shooting coats. White cotton shirts instead 
of coloured. White neckcloths in addition to black. 

I do not think it necessary to give a lady's outfit. 
All ladies who are about to become settlers m a new 
pountry will do well to leave silks and satins behind 
them, and to take plain strong washing dresses, straw 
bonnets and strong boots, and a good supply of 
garments for four months. Young ladies may take 
some white muslin to run up into evening dresses, in 
case they should wish to grace a ball at one of the 
capitals. However, let them remember that a life of 
industry, and not of feo-called amusement, is to be 
their lot. 

The outfits of a steerage emigrant should be sup- 
plied by the gentry of the neighbourhood from which 
he comes ; where that cannot be, the following lists, 
given me by Messrs. Silver, may prove useful : — 

No. IX. 

" Outfit for Steerage Passengers, 

** Male. — 2 jackets. 2 waistcoats. 2 pairs of trou- 
sers. 1 duck frock. 12 shirts. 12 pairs of stockings. 
8 handkerchiefs. 6 towels. 2 pairs of braces, 2 
sheets, counterpane, blanket, and bed. 1 cap and 
weather hat. 2 pairs of shoes and 1 pair of half-boots, 
hob nails. 1 hair brush and eomb. 1 razor and 
strop, box and glass. 1 knife and fork, plate, mug, 
table and tea spoon. 6 lbs. of soap, and needles and 
thread, &c. 1 bible and prayer-book. 1 chest. — For 
4/. net. 

" Female. — 2 dresses. 6 chemises. 2 sleeping 
jackets. 1 flannel petticoat; 2 cotton ditto. 1 pair 
of stays. 6 pairs of stockings. 1 cloak. 1 bonnet. 
1 shawl. 6 handkerchiefs. 6 cap«. \^X<v«€v^. /^ 
sheets. 1 counterpane. Blanket «iid "l^ed* ^ r^vsx^ 
of shoes. 1 knife, fork, plate, m\i|t, \.«XA», «^\^'^"; 
spoon, 6 lbs, of soap, ana needles wad \>ckTe».^, «^'' 
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bair brush and comb. 1 Bible and Prayer-b 
I chest. — For about 4l." 



I have maJe out the two following bsts of cabin 
furniture, and tha latter I consider ample for any 
bachelor J indeed, with very little addition, for a mar' 
ried couple. The first is intended for n person to 
whom every shilling is of consequence. 



Cheapenl Cabin 



A bank, 1S«. 

This is a wooden 
down, and it c 
sofa. It takes t 



^rib or bedstead. One side li 
1 be used in the day time as a 
1 pieces, and packs in a small 

Wool-mattresB and holster, or of cocoa-nut fibre. 

13s. 6 J. 
Three blankets at 2s. Crf. each, 10s. 6rf. 

A pair of blankets may adyatitageously bo fastened 

together so aa to form a sack, partly open down 

one side ; they thus cannot be kicked off. The 

sheets should, at all events, be fastened in this 

way, I have always bad them so when yacblinjc, 

or travelling in Portugal. 
Sheets at 2». Qd. per pair. Kacli pair Tastened as 

above. Five [lairs, lis. Gil. 
They should be long enough to cover the bolster, 

to do without piUow cases. 
A cam ])-a Cool. 4s. 
Swing side-lamp, with two plates, so that it map 

shifted to eiiher aide of the berth, 7s, M., ocl 

comroun candlestick at 2s. Gif. 
Four lbs. of candles. Is. id, per lb., 5s. id. 
" a of papier mache, U. 6d. 

■an, with cover for aUowance nl wiAei 
a-Bap table, 5*. 
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Looking-glass, Is. 

Deal chest, with tray inside, 10^. 

Deal chest, without a tray, 8s. 6d, 

A few brass hooks, of various sizes, to hang up 
towels, hats, coats, &c. 

Two dozen towels at Bd. each, l6s, 

A dirty-clothes bag, 2s. 6d. 

A common thick Scotch plaid, to serve as a counter- 
pane at night, a cover for the sofa, or a cloak in 
bad weather, and afterwards to make into a coat 
or trousers, about I2s, 
Total, 6/. 9^. lOd. 

Ample Cabin Furniture. 

An iron bedstead to take to pieces. The sides are 
of canvas, laced, and one side lets down to form 
a sofa. It is high enough to allow a chest to 
stand under it, iT. Is. 

Horsehair mattress, with bolster, W. I2s. 

Pillow, 5*. 

Blankets per pair, twp-^airs at 3s. 6d. each, I4s. 

Sheets per pair, 2s. od. ^ch; eight pairs, W. 

N.B. each pair fastened together in form of a bag. 
Counterpane, a thin piece of coloured cotton, 4«. 6d. 

The common white tick counterpanes are very un- 
wholesome, from their close textiure in a hot 
climate. 

Six pillow cases, lOd. each, 5s. 

Towels, two dozen and-a-half, at Sd. each, ll. 

Six brown scrubbing towels, Is. 2d. each, Ss, 

Drop- flap table, with a second bracket to form a 
desk, also a ledge round it, 5s. 

Camp chair or arm chair from 7s. 6d. to I5s. 

Camp stool, 45. 

Swing side-lamp, with two plates, aud V^q ^^^^> 
8*. 6d. 

Six lbs. of candles. Is. 4d., 8s. 
Washing basin and jug, in a caae, \*i«. 
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A bit of carpet or a rug, 2«. 

A looking-glaBB, is. 

A deal chest, with tray iaalde, lis. 

A deal cbeet, without tray, I2i>'. GiJ. Bothtc 

iron bedstead. 
A. book-csae, with bare in front to prevent books 

falling out, 4i. 
A low deal case to hold chamber, 2#. G 
A Scotch plaid to serve in winter ai 

&C., 12s. 
A tin-box to hold brushes and dressing things, i 

aboes, 5s. ^ 

A triangular hoard, wilh a hole to fit the baailt 

and bmcketa to nail up in one comer of tbtl 

cabin, will be uaeful, 3». 
Besides the above articlea of cabin furniture, a per* 
Eon will require, proliably, two strong bullock trunks 
or sea cbesta, to hold the things he does not require on 
the voyage, and these may be stowed away in the 
hold ; each will cost about 30s, or more. If expense 
is not much considered, the bullock trunks will lie 
belter than the deal chesla I have spoken of for the 

Tooth, nail, and hair brushes j comb ; pocket 
comb 1 tooth powder j four lbs. fine soap. Is. Gii. 
per lb. ; two lbs. marine soap, 8d. ; four lbs. 
common yellow soap, Gd, 
One work-bag, with tape, buttons, needles, cottons, 
thread, shoe-string, scissors, old linen, Iwiit, 
sticking-plaster. 
Shoe-blacking and brushes, 4s. Sd. 
ySponge and bag, 4s. 6d. 
A large strong knife to carry in the pocket. 
' writing case, with BtaVionet^, wafete, prepawdiiJ 
wax for a hot climate, fett\le, ii1eft\ ^t^», ' 
blottiog paper, envelopes. 
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Two packets of good ink-powder. 

A journal book. 

A large hip-bath, to be filled every morning with 
salt-water, is a luxury. It can be of tin, gutta 
percha, or waterproof canvas stretched out 
with hoops. It may be stowed away in the roof 
of the cabin when not wanted. 

Horsehair flesh brushes to fit on the hands (are 
useful, as well as the rough towels 1 have de- 
scribed), per pair, 48, 
N.B. — Bathe every morning in salt water. 

A bag to hold shoes, or a tin case, 2s. 

A dirty clothes bag, 4s. 6d, 

A narrow shelf, with a ledge, will be useful in the 
cabin to put small articles on. 

No.X. 

The North London Needlewomen's Association, 31, 

Red lAon Square, 

The principle of it is — that united labour, under 
good superintendence, in wholesome rooms, with a 
division of profits among the labourers, is more 
economical, more safe, more Christian, than rival 
labour, in separate hovels, carried on for the benefit 
of middlemen or pufiing tradesmen. 

A certain number of Needlewomen will be placed 
under a superintendent, well-acquainted with different 
kinds of work. 

A large and airy house has been taken for them in 
31, Red Lion Square, containing working-rooms, a 
shop and lodging-rooms. 

All orders will be received by the Superintendent, 
who will distribute the work among the different 
women, according to their abilities. 

Donations for this object wVW. be xetw^^ ^^ 
Messrs. Twininqb, 215, Strand. 
*^* Ladies acquainted mth dcscrwng uecdlcwomcti 
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Kho ire dfsirous of enlering the Association may senH 
themto'Mae.¥. Maurice, 21, Qaeea Square, Blooms- 
bury, for examination. 

This admirable society originated nith the Rev. 
F. Maurice, the Profeesor of Theology, at Eing'B 
College, London. 

His naniE, alone, will be sufficient to satisfy tlie 
public of tlie purity of ita objects. 

Totbosewhoobjecttliat such societies interfere with 
trade, 1 have to reply that this neither interferes willi 
trade, nor with the fair profits of honest tradesmen. 

It simply affords an airy, healthy working room, 
with moral superintendence, to a number of youDg 
females who have to depend entirely on their hanils 
for their daily bread — it secures to ihem a moderate 
remuneration for their labour ; it saves them from 
the extortionate grinding of those who require work 
performed for a remunerstian which can barely sup- 
' port life ; nod it endeavours to preserve them, in 
some deKree, from the dreadful temptations to 
which young females without friends are exposed in 

It assists those whom the Committee of the Female 

'. Emigration Fund cannot assist to emigrate. 

1 ' My object, in advocating the cause of this society. 

I lis to advise gentlemen about to emigrate, Local Emi- 

' gration Societies, and others, to have shirts and other 

, garments made there. A pattern should be sent witli 

or without materials, with full directions, and the time 

mentioned when the things will be required. 

I have, myself, had some shirts made by the Asgo- 
' "' ■ 'a very moderate cost. 

No. XL 

Repisterfor Colonial Emryration Societies, and Model 
for Journal of Cfcoptnin or Rellgioua Inslniclor, 
A register should be ke-pt >>■! a\\ 'S.etis.xa™,* cf. 
migration Societies. WitUcB-cVijaix-j o\ t^ms.'mw 
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the secretary should write the particulars to the chap- 
lain and religious instructor of the ships ; and the 
emigrant should be supplied with letters from the 
clergyman of the parish to the colonial bishop. The 
register ought to embrace the following particulars, 
ruled in columns : — name, occupation, residence, age, 
married, or single, number of children, sum received 
for passage and outfit from friends, &c. loan, amount 
to be paid to Colonial Land and Emigration Commis- 
sioners for passage, name of ship, colony, date when 
loan to be repaid, rights of second nomination, re- 
marks. 

On board the ship, a journal should be kept by the 
chaplain or religious and moral instructor, also ruled ; 
and to embrace the following particulars : — ^Name, 
number, mess, class, age, religion, trade or occupation, 
intended pursuit, children, where from, education, 
relations on board, relations in the colonies, general 
remarks. A regular journal of the voyage should 
likewise be kept, and a copy sent to the society. 



No. XU. 

Copy of a Letter to the Rev. T. C. Chilps, from 
the Matron of the Ship " Pemberton." 

As much interest has been excited in the country 
respecting the Hon. Sydney Herbert's scheme for the 
emigration of the poor needlewomen, and certain 
statements have appeared, which may tend to damp 
the charity of those who have been anxious to assist 
in this good work, perhaps the publicity of the enclosed 
letter, which I received from Port Philip, may be the 
means of showing how Female Emigration may be 
conducted with safety in the preservation of the 
moral and physical health of our counti^'iioTGkKXL. 

It will be remembered by many lYiat VJck^^Jtiv^^^^* 
berton, which sailed from tbe Port ol ^V^movx^^js* 
Fort Philip, in Januaiy, 1849, exciXcd a «te^x. ^^^ ^^ 
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interest amonitBt U8 at that time. She took out the 
larfieit number of singlB women that have ever yet 
■ailed from this port for the Australian Colouies. Slie 
registered ia63 tuns, was commanded byCaptsunJ. 
H. Richardson, and belongs to Measrs. Lodge auil 
Pritchard, of Liverpool. 'I'he emiRrants were in all 
340, besides the crew, under the charge of the admi- 
rable Dr. Sullivan ; of tbeae 307 were Irish orphan 
E.rle, viz, from the Roscrea Union 60, Nenagb 40, 
imerick SO, Kilruah 30, Lianaskea 20, Tipperary 
40, Mallow 20, South Dublin 7, Dublin Royal 
Hibernian Military Asylum 24, Cork Foundling 
Hospital 16. 

It will be seen by this letter, that all these girls 
were taken into the colony safe and well iu every 
reepect, and vastly improved by the voyage, escepting 
only the death of one poor girl. 

" Melbourne, May 17, 1B49, 
"My dear Sir, — It gives me great pleasnreto be 
able to tell you that we have, through the hind pro- 
vidence of Uod, been brought in safety to the end of 
our journey, after a very fine passage of fifteen weeks, 
or 106 days, which ia conaidered quick, Tlie weather 
has been reuiarksbly calm, indeed we had not a single 
stormy day, although the emigrants thought it quite 
otherwise. 

" I shall now endenvonr to describe to you the mode 
in which we passed our time whilst on board. The 
first week or fortnight was spent in getting ihem into 
something like order, as most of them were sea-sick, 
eo of course we could do but little towards either em- 
ployment or mental instruction. The sea-sickness 
once well got over, the doctor proposed to me that I 
should assist bim in arranging them into classes, ac- 
cording to 1 heir messes, and making a monitor over 
each class, which I made to coviavat of sixteen girls, 
This monitor had merely to see 'tWt i.'ne Sio.<\e» lA ■&« 
day were performed by eacb 8vt\, twi"j \qi 'Oat v^ 
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spection of the matrons. All the protestants I in- 
structed myself, and formed them into classes ac- 
cording to their abilities : most of them I found apt, 
and very anxious to improve ; and as far as one may 
judge from outward appearance, you would have said, 
had you seen them, what a marked change had been 
wrought in them for the better in every respect. Dr. 
Sullivan has devoted his whole time and attention to 
them, and I certainly never met with anybody so 
zealous in the fulfilment of his duties, or so kind in 
his care. There was very little sickness amongst us, 
with the exception of severe colds, which some of 
them caught by wilfully remsdning on deck during 
the heavv rain, and out of so great a number only 
one of tne Hibernian School girls was called to her 
eternal rest. 

" Melbourne is a nice place, and promises, in the 
course of a few years more, to be a handsome toVim. 

*' I must now draw this to a close, hoping you will 
be gratified to hear so good an account of the orphan 
girls ; indeed, I should have regretted extremely so 
fine an opportunity of rendering myself useful, besides 
the great interest and amusement attending such an 
occupation ; in fact, only an eye-witneSs could fully 
comprehend the anxiety and importance of so great 
an undertaking. 

" Begging you will accept my best wishes^ believe 
me, my dear sir, to remain^ yours sincerely, 

'* Chablottb Daly. 

" The Rev. T. C. Childs, St. Mary's, 
Devonport, England.' 
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Chaplain* for Emigrants, — Reffulations, 

^ 1. The duty of Chaplain for Emigrants will be on 
the arrival of any vessel in harbour havlu^ cisAJgwsiV.^ 
on boards to visit the same as Bpeed\Vf «a xNv^^ ^on^tsv- 

♦ The oMoe waa created at aQ tYie c\aei ^S^^^^*^' 
qaeoce of the eameat Appeals of tk^e B.eT. '^- ^- CStoV». 
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menl regulationa will permit ; and to enter into com- 
munication with such of the pafisengers as may be 
declaredly meioliers of the Church of England ; or 
may voluntarily deeire to avail themeelves of hia 
ministerial senncee. 

2. Ha will aasemhletliem at the earliest convenient 
season, for the celebrntion of divine service on hoard; 
ea|)ecially encouraging thsm to unite in rendering 
thanks to Almighty God, for their pretervation from 
the perils of the sea; and addressin^^ to them such 
exhortation as he may deem must suitable and likely 
to he useful to them under their special circumstances. 

3. In case of any contaKioiis disorder prevailing on 
board, the Clergyman, in his access to, and Intercourse 
with the emigrants, will be guided by the advice of 
the health officer. Dr. Arthur Savage, R.N. 

4. The Chaplain will, with the least practicable 
delay, acquaint himaelf with the numbers, ages, 
employments, and iotentions as to the disposal of 
themselves, of alt emigrants who come under his di- 
rection, according to the foregoing regulations, and 
will report the same to the Bishop of Sydney, together 
with any commendatory letters which they may be 
the bearers of from clergymen whose parishioners 
they have been, or from societies or individuals in 
the United Kingdom, taking an interest in ttieir 
spiritual welfare. 

5. In the cases of such as mny he drafted off at the 
expense and with the authority of Government to 
distant diaCricts, whether by sea or land, he wiU take 
care, previously to their departure from Sydney, to 
afford them the best advice In his power for their 
future Knidance, and to impress upon them the best 
principles of duty, with exhortations to a sober and 
reli({iouB life and conversation ; such as may con- 
vincingly show the interest he takes in their welfare. 

He will a\so forward by the a\t(\e caoTieNaQce with 
them, a Hat of all membeia ot t\ie C\\aic'i\ol^^\^vA, 
addreasad (o the clergyman ot tW'^aVi.ii^.Vi'Nn, <m 
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district, to which they are proceeding ; commendiDg 
them to his pastoral care, as well as best endeavours 
for their establishment in such situations and employ- 
ments as may be most respectable and advantageous. 

6. With respect to such emigrants as shall remain 
in Sydney, seeking employment, the Chaplain will 
regard them whether while on board or in the Immi- 
gration Barracks as constituting the congregation 
which he is to serve, and on behsdf of whom he is to 
labour for the promotion of their spiritual good ; not 
omitting, at the same time, to afford them any advice 
or assistance in his power, as to their temporal 
interests ; more especially protecting them against any 
frauds or deceptions to which, owing to ijieir inex- 
perience, they may be peculiarly exposed in making 
contracts for employment. 

7. On Sundays the Chaplain will hold morning 
service (prayersand a sermon) in St. James's Church, 
at 9 a.m. for which the permission of the incumbent 
will be obtained; all members of the Church of 
England, who may be lodged in the Immigration 
Barracks at the time, and are not hindered by sick- 
ness or unavoidable cause, will be expected to attend. 
Such of them, however, as may desire to partake of 
the Holy Communion, and who, on examination shall 
be judged duly qualified, may resort instead to the 
ordinary service in the «ame church at 11 a.m. 

8. During the week such religious services will be 
rendered daily by the Chaplain within the walls of 
the barracks as the regulation of the establishment 
will admit of, and other cir<:umstaDces may render 
most suitable. The Chaplain will also be dUigeot in 
visiting and instructing the sick— in endeavouring to 
form classes for the children to receive such teac^ng 
as may be practicable during their continuance under 
his charge — and in his daily visits he "ovV^ xsv'a!^^ SxVv^ 
employment and endeavour to m\Di«\«t Vtk fcN«?i^'»i 

possible to die weliaTt of those to 'wViOTB. \i^» Osaxsj?^ 
extends. 
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In every case of eiDigranU entering i , . 

ce or employment, the Chaplain will ntakB ■ 
report of their ratoea and other particulars to ihe 
clerKymaD of the parish in which they are to become 
resident, comineniiing them to hie care and overaieht, 
and endeavouring;; to secure for them opportunities 
of continued attendance upon public worship in the 
church. 

10. The Chaplain will be duly licensed to his office 
by the Bishop of Sydney ; to whom he will make 
constant reports of his proceedings, and will immedi- 
ately refer, in the event of any difficulty arisiuK in 
cerrving these instructions into effect, or of his re- 
quinnic special advice or assistance in any portion of 
his duty. 

11. In the event of any vessel arriving, on hoard of 
which there is a clergyman of the Church of England 
in charge of emigrants, his duties will continue unb) 
the landing of the passeogers, who will henceforth be 
placed under tlie charge of the Colonial Chaplain far 
emigrants. 

(Signed) 
Sydney, 26lh June, 1849. W. G. Sydney. 



No. XIII. ■ 

Thefollaviing Address, from Ihe BUhop of Adelaidit^ 
the Parochial Clergy of England, cannot be too 
widely circulated. 



IRbvgrbkd and dear Sihs, — Knowing, from our 
own experience, the unwillingness felt by many clergy- 
men to recommend the emigration of persons or 
families under their charge, partly from uncertainty 
as to their temnora) prospects in the colonies, and 
Btill more from the presumed insufficiency of religious 
ordiaaacea and pastoral Buperint«MiCTite-. «e, the 
"odersi^ned fthe bishop aud c\erg"( ol \V& Svoatse lA 
Adelaide), beg to assure you iVial. ab^-imv «rov\o-i- 
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ment, fi^ood wages, plentiful and cheap subsistence, and 
the means of grace, in all the more settled districts, 
are to be found in this province and diocese, together 
with a tone of intelligence and moral sentiment 
superior, in some respect, to the average attainments 
of the industrious classes of England : we can 
safely, therefore, advise you to direct those of your 
people who desire to better their temporal condition 
to emigrate to this colony ; and we promise, as far 
as lies in our power, to supnljr pastoral care and 
assistance to all such as shall bring with them letters 
commendatory from the clergymen of their teveral 
parishes. 

No. XIV. 

British Ladies* Female Emigrant Society, 

President — The Dowager Duchess of Beaufort. 

A number of ladies of high rank are Vice-Presi- 
dents, and there is a large and active committee of 
ladies. 

Assistant-Secretary — Mr. Charles Gwilliro, 
25, Red Lion Square. 

Bankers — Messrs. Ransom & Co., 1, Pall Mall 
East. 

This society was formed for the purpose of remedy, 
ing the evils which arose from a number of young 
women being crowded together on board ship with- 
out useful employment to occupy their time. With- 
out means of employment are found, the Surgeon- 
superintendent asserts that the single woman's de- 
partment is the most difficult to manage of the whole 
ship — habits of idleness and irregularity are con- 
tracted or confirmed — moral obligations frequently 
neglected — and dispositions to vice often indulged. 

The machinery consists of — Ist, a Central SocnaV^ 
in London, the office, 25, Red L\oiv ^axi«c^A^ ^Vv^ 
parcels may be sent, to the care of ^r. ^. Qpw5i«s^ 
Assistant-Secretary, from whom miotni^^o^ "b^^ 
obtained. 
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^V Sndlf, A visiCiQ); society at Deptford, where then 
^B is a depdt for materiBle, and where a matron, Mrt. 
Dickie, is stationed to visit the emigrants' dep6t and 
the emi({rant ships which start from thence. The 
society has recently entered into an arrangement with 
the Thames Church Missionary Society, whereby the 
co-operatian of their chaplain, the Rev. W. Holder- 
nesa, and his assistant, is secured for carrying out the 
plaDBof this society, more particularly with reference 
to private emigrant ships. 

There is a sister and corresponding society at Ply- 
mouth, of which the Countess of Edgecomhe, the 
Countess of Morley, Lady Aclaud, Lady Louis, with 
several cleri^ymen, are patrons; anil there is a lady's 

» visiting committee; the Rev. T. Cave Childs is the 
visiting chaplain, with an assistant. And there are 
local auxiliaries in different parts of the country, aa 
well aa corresponding members where auxiliaries have 
not been formed. 

In connection with this society — indeed it is a part 
of it, and a very important one — a fund has been esta- 
blished, and a committee appointed to select a superior 
class of matrons for emigrant ships, and to p:>y them 
a gratuity and to recommend them to her Majesty's 
CommisBioners, as also to the Committee of the Fe- 
male Emigration Fund. 

President — The Dowager Duchess of Beaufort. 
Assistant-Sbcrktarv — Mias Layton, 25, Red 
Lion Square. 

It is most important that the matron should he ofa 
rank and education mucli superior to that of the emi- 
grants on board ; and several ladies who have visited 
the Australian Colonies assert that she should be a 
lady by birth and education, and that she should have 
a firat-clasG cabin, and thus in every way command 
the respect of those over whom she is placed. Of 
Ibia I acD most fully cotiv"mce4. 'to a\.xCT.^Vi6iithia 
assert/on, I quote an estmcl. honv'iVsoH\c\iiey«\,v^ 
Dr. Es'ies, Surgeon-HUl>eI■vn^e^ldc!a^. ol *>.« ^a-^ %«- 
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man Emperor, to A. M. Munday, Esq., Colonial 
Secretary of South Australia, on the arrival of the ship 
''at Port Adelaide : — " Mrs. Maguire (chief matron) 
faithfully attended to her duties. The very delicate 
state of her health, both previous to and after em- 
barkation, caused her removal from her berth, which 
was damp, to that of her husband (intermediate cabin 
passenger). The removal, however, was attended with 
much good, as it increased the weight of her influence 
among the emigrants by being separated from them,** 
— Government Returns, Australian Colonies, a.d. 
1849. Page 209. 

Considerable funds will, of course, be required to 
furnish a sufficient remuneration to well-educated per- 
sons to undertake the office, a very important one. 

I entreat, also, all whose eyes meet these pages to 
exert themselves to find such persons, and to induce 
them to undertake the office. Let them remember 
that the well-being of thousands of their poorer 
sisters may depend on their performance of this duty, 
and the amount of benefit they may confer, if they 
find only one good matron to superintend from thirty 
to forty girls which each ship contains. 

Application is to be made to the Secretary of the 
Matron's Committee, 25, Red Lion Square, by any 
person willing to undertake the office. A series of 
questions are then forwarded to her, and on her re- 
turning satisfactory answers, those to whom she re- 
fers doing the same, she undergoes an examination 
before the examining chaplain, and is recommended 
either to her Majesty's Commissioners or to the Com- 
mittee of which Mr. Sydney Herbert is President. 
A free passage is granted, and a gratuity as large as 
the funas will allow. 

Another important object of the Society, especially 
of its auxiliaries, is to advise and aa^SsX \«xqs\^ ^\s^- 
grants in waking preparations for iSae Na^«^%^> ^^ ^^^x 
to collect clothing of all deschptions, «xi^ ^^ ^oT^«t^ 
what tbey do not require for tUeir o^m e«v^^^ ^'^ " 




granla to the dep6t8 a! the Central Committee. The 

EaperB of the Society, with further infonnation, may 
e Ijad OQ applying to the Secretary, 25, Red IJ^M 
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Emigrants' Spiritual Aid and Employaenl F\ind, ai- 

ministered by the Society for the Propagatiim tifthe 

Gospel. 

A apecial account, under the bead of the " Enti' 
Rrants' Spiritual Aid Fund," was opened in the year 
1S49, at the office of the Society for the PropaKstion 
tif the Gospel, 79, Pall Mall ; at the Society for Pro- 
motinjf Christian Knowledge, G7, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
and 4, Royal Eichantte ; and at the banking-houses 
of Messrs. Williams, Deacon, & Co., SO, Bircbin 
Lane: Meiare. Goslin); & Sharpe, 19, Fleet Street; 
and Measrn. Drummond, 49, Charing Croas. 

The first object ie, to send on board every «migranC 
ship hound Co the British coloniea, south of the line, 
either a chaplain or a religious and moral lay instruc- 
tor, with a supply of hooka and materials to aSbrd 
the men employment and instruction in useful arts 
during the voyage; the women having employment 
found by B ladies' society, of which niEntion has been 
made. A sub- committee of the Colonization Society 
was appointed to select teachers, and recommended 
twelve laymen, to wbom it afforded some slight re- 
muneration, they acting as religious and moral in- 
Btructors on board Government emigrant ships hound 
for Australia. That sub-cDmmittee has now been Ais- 
tolved ; and the sub -committee of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel has, bb far as it has the 
power, taken the entire charge of furnishing all ahips, 
having Church of England emigrants on board bound 
/or those colonies, with eirtiev c\\a^\a\ft» or reUgious 
inatructort. The EniiKta,\,\oa Comrowttoiiot* p«uva. 
free cabin-pasaage to those vecommeuiai 'q^ v\a'**^ 
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ciety ; which gives, moreoTer, a handsome remunera- 
tion to laymen for their services while on hoard, and 
supports besides the clergymen for one or two yearo, 
according to circumstances, after their arrival m the 
colony. It would gladly endeavour to send a chap- 
lain on board each ship ; but were it to do so a large 
number would be unable to find proper support in the 
colonies, and it therefore selects a proportion of lay- 
men who are going to follow some secular pursuits in 
the colony, and can support themselves. 

The lay instructors, it must be remembered, are in 
most instances gentlemen of education, to whom a 
cabin-passage is granted. It is impossible to speak 
too much of the advantage arising to the emigrants 
from their appointment, or of the sad results which 
too generally occur where there is no such super- 
intendence. 

The Bishop of Melbourne strongly corroborates 
this assertion. He writes : '* The character of the re- 
cently arrived emigrants is said to be very superior to 
that of the labouring population previously settled 
here ; but it appears atill to vary exceedingly, and, 1 
believe, depends very much upon the captains and 
officers, and especially the superintending surgeon of 
the ship in which they come out. The voyage of four 
months oftentimes produces an abiding and too fre- 
quently an evil effect upon those who come to us. The 
friends of the colonies cannot, therefore, do us more 
good than by exerting their indfluence to procmre pro- 
per men to be appointed to the charge of emigrant 
ships." 

Gentlemen proceeding to the colonies are earnestly 
requested to offer their services to the Society, if they 
feel themselves capable of undertaking the important 
duties which a rehgious instructor is expected to per- 
form. 

Old books of all descriptions, aTCk>\wav9;«c^^>'^'^^^^^ 
tjrej will thankfully be received, cam«i%^ "^^^V 'SL 
Emigrants" written outside, at \\xe o«^g^ ^^ ^^ ' 
ciety, 79, Pall Mall. 
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Employment on Board Bntigrani Skips. "Plan fir 
affording Employment to Male Emiffrants darin/ 
the Passaye, undertaken by the Sub-commillee of tie 

» Society for the Fropagatioa of the Gospel appointed 

to superintend the Emigranta' Spiritual Aid and 
JSmploytnenl Fund, 
The impDrtance of the object to be attained is sfl 
ohvious, that it ia unneceeEary to dn-ell much on it. 
While the British Ladies' Female KmiKrant Society 
have, with persevering jihilaiUhropy, afforded employ- 
ment to many tliouaands of youog woraen on board 
ship, the lime of the men has been in too nmiiy 
inetances allowed Co pass in almoeC total idleneEs, and 
thereby prevented much of the benefits w-hich might 
otherwise have been accomplished ; for of course tlie 
men, having nothing to do, are likely to make the 
women idle alao. 

From the previous habits of most of the male emi- 
grantg it may rightly be supposed that they cannot 
give iheir attention for any lengthened ))eriad 10 
such instruction as books can afford ; it is therefore 
clear, that, by enabling them to employ tliemaelves 
also in manu^ labour, iheir time can be agreeably and 
profitably occupied. 

To carry out tiiia object, not only is money neces- 
sary, but materials of various descriptions are re- 
quired; and, in order to collect them, depots have been 
CBlablisbed near the Government emigration dep6ts 
at Deptford and Plymouth, with superintendents over 
each, who will receive materials, and put the male 
emigrants in the way of employing them. A mauDa], 
to exhibit various methods of employment on board, 
will also be issued to the emigrants. 
Important objects can {ceCiD.cn*.\i wnl.^ hn ace 
pJiahed by employing a^parentV^ \.™ui *iA \ 
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The following materials will, therefore, thankfully be 
received at the Male Emigrants' Employment Dep6t, 
at Deptford, near the Government Emigrants' Dep6t, 
addressed to the care of the Superintendent, or at 
the Plymouth Emigrant Employment Dep6t, care of 
the Rev. T. C. Childs, Plymouth. 

The carriage should in all cases be paid ; and the 
superintendents have orders to acknowledge the re- 
ceipts of all parcels, and their contents. 

Old clothes and pieces of cloth; old shoes and 
leather; junk of hemp; cocoa-nut fibre; wood for 
backs of brushes, and other small articles ; pieces of 
deal for models, &c.; wire; carpenter's tools; cob- 
bler's and tailor's implements; old canvas and bits 
of carpet; rolls of list; straw for plaiting; netting 
twine and needles ; packing needles and twine ; writ- 
ing paper, though soiled, and backs of letters ; pencils, 
copy-books, &c., &c.; old account-books, ana blank 
books for journals, &c., &c. Indeed, there are few 
things which may not be found useful. 

It is particularly requested that the old clothes may 
be thoroughly washed before being sent. It matters 
not how ragged they are, as their use is to teach the 
men tailoring. The object of the old shoes is to teach 
the emigrants cobbling, so that it matters not how 
worn they may be. 

Country emigration societies will do good service, 
as will private persons, by collecting materials and 
forwarding them to the dep6ts, as well as by raising 
funds for the purpose. 

Contributions in money will also be most thank- 
fully received at the office of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, 79> Pall Mall ; at the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 67* Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, and 4, Royal Exchange ; and at the bank- 
ing-houses of Messrs. Williams, DeajCotw%sA^Q.>^^<» 
Birchin Lane; Messrs. Gosling and ^\k!W^^,\^'»^^^'^*^ 
Street; and MeBsra. Drammond, 49, C;\iW»%^^^^^- 
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Instructhns* for Siipprior Teachers or Sckookt 
on Board Emigrant Ships. 

1.— Immediately upon embarkation, ei 
aKBrtain the acquirements and deticieociea of the 
several emigrants, by personal inquiry JDlo their 
habits, and tlie nature and extent oftlteir education, 
and in so doinf( act vithout either coercion ur 
familiarity; seeking to conciliate the kindly feelingE, 
as also to win their respect. 

2. — Arrange them, so soon as practicable, by tenn 
or fifteens in a class, according to tbeir ages, disposi- 
tions, previous acquirements, and mental capacities, 
making regular entries of the names, &c., of each in 
the journal provided for that purpose. 

3.' — Select from the more intelligent emigrants 
some persons who may assist in the work of instruc- 
tion, and the formation of industria] schools j and 
yoa will do well to devote some portion of time to 
the improvement of those who render this service. For 
this purpose, yon will find it useful to walk the decks 
at stated times every day, calling to you in rotation the 
fathers of families, and the eingje men, and conversing 
with them on thedifferentsubjectaon which they most 
need instruction, or you most require their co-oper- 
ation. You will also find it of advantage to confer 
with them privately on questions of conduct, educa- 
tion, and occupation, from time to time, in your own 

4. — When the arrangements of the ship, and the 
state of the weather permit, invite the emigrants to 
assemble daily for Morning and Evening Prayer, for 
which purpose you are recommended to use either 
the whole or a part of the Prayers, Pijalms, and 
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Scripture Lessons appointed for every day, in the 
Book of Common Prayer; on Sundays, reading a 
sermon in addition: provided always, that nothing 
be done to interfere in any way with the regulations 
laid down by the Emigration Uommissioners. 

5. — Urge upon each emigrant the expediency of 
placing some special object before him, which may 
serve as a stimulant to daily exertion during .the 
voyage : e. g. learning to read, to write, the acquiring 
of a knowledge of geography, mechanics, or arith- 
metic, or of a trade, or else urge him to aid in teach- 
ing others any of these branches of knowledge. 

6. — Suggest, occasionally, means of amusement, 
which may leave no temptation to such as are of a mis- 
chievous or disorderly character. Reading aloud, 
singing, various modes of gyjnnastic exercise, and 
mechanical employment, making models of furniture, 
houses, &c., are also of service for this object. To 
aid you in carrying out this instruction materials will 
be supplied. 

7. — Make yourself well acquainted with the history, 
geography, and produce of toe colony to which you 
are going ; and diffuse as extensively as possible (but 
always with accuracy and a scrupulous fidelity) the 
information you possess. The publications of the 
Societies for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, will supply you with 
information touching the state and prospects of the 
colonial church. The maps, which will be supplied, 
you can hang up in different parts of the ship. 

8. — Circulate the books of the library with regu- 
larity and care, and distribute them at the end of the 
voyage, (in all cases where it is practicable,) as 
testimonials of merit. 

9. — Preserve a detailed record in your journal of 

the conduct and progress of each emi55;cwv\.\sxAwe vsv- 

struction, for the purpose of fuTmateiva^^swxi ^>Nia. *«». 

appropriate certiGcate on your amv2\ va. ^«^ . '^^J 

Se^t/ to the society, and to Her Majesty's ^rnxg-^^.^*^ 
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Commisiioners, a rmort of your proceeding*, and of 
the effect produced by them, as far as you caulil 
ohaerve it, and of any event of interest ihat may have 
occurred durinj; the vayaK^. Until this report faes 
been despatched you will not be entitled to receive lbs 
moiety of the remuneration conditionally guaranteeil 
to be paid to you in the colony for your services an 

10. — Endeavour to Rain the respect of all in the 
ship, and especially ot thoaa whom you instruct ; 1. 
by (rood temper, clieerfulncBs, and kindcesB; 2, by 
a willinft aelf-denlal ; and 3, by setting a good 
example in all thinfjs ; " with good will doing service, 
as to the Lord, and not to man." 

The British Ladies Female Emigrants' Society 
have kindly undertaken to supply materials for the 
employment of the single women. 

Tlis articles made by the male emigrants will he un- 
der yonr charge. Yon may request the captain to select 
a few of them for bis own nae; the remainder yoU 
will distribute among the emit^rants themselves ai 
the end of the voyage, assisted by the capt^n, 
surgeon, officers, and the emigrants' chB|dain, at the 
port of arrival. 

The men may learn from the seamen to knot and 
B]dice, bend on a rope, as well as gymnastic exercises. 
Long-rope and skipping-rope would he a usefa! 
amusement. The meat bones should be saved, and 
cut up into ornaments, paper-knives, brush- bandies, 
chessmen, draughtsmen, &c. When the people are 
engaged in sedentary pursuits yon might appoint ihe 
best readers to read aloud some entertaining and in- 
structive books, and you yourself might lecture once 
a-week on some useful subject with which you were 
conversant — afiricullure, the care of sheep, the dif- 
ferent productions of the earth, care of the poultry- 
fard, &c. &c.— Issued by the Society fortluP — ' 
vtien of the Go^el. 
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Sketch. of the Plan adopted for improving the Condition 

.0/ JEmigrants. 

Each ship is suppli€d with a chafdain or superior 
lay instructor* to whom a cabin passag^e is granted by 
the Government Commissioners. He is furnished 
with books and materials for affording employment to 
the male emigrants during the voyage. 

A superior matron has especial charge of the single 
females. 

The British Ladies^ Female Emigrant Society put 
materials on board to employ and instruct the women 
and girls. 

Her Majesty's Emigrration Commissioners send a 
school library, with a «mall supply of slates, pens, 
paper, maps, &c. Also a wellnseleeted library of 
entertaining and useful works. 

The Society for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge send a supply of religious works, as also of in- 
structive and amusing books, maps, and pictures. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society send a 
supply of bibles and testaments. 

The Religious Tract Society send tracts. 

The female emigrants are visited in the dep6ts, at 
Deptford and Plymouth, by the matrons and ladies 
of the British Ladies' Female Emigrant Society. The 
men by a lay instructor, who teaches them some 
methods of employing themselves during the voyage, 
and affords them other useful information. They are 
visited on board ship : in the river, by the Rev. W. 
Holderness and his assistant; in Plvmouth Sound, 
by the Rev. T. C. Childs and his assistant ;* and at 

* '' To the lUght Reverend the Lord Bifth<y», wi^ '^'i' 
Reverend the Clergy of the Ohnxch oi 'axi|gk»ja!\,\sv*eskfc^^Sv^- 
cese of «.«eiA. 

'' I desire herewith to commfiiid to ywr ^^"^^J^S^^va- 
brotherly good ompeB, of the PeiXiA\i q£ ^^^ 
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their arrival in the ports of the Colonies they 1. 
welcomed by the emigrante' chaplaina appointed M. 
the reapactive Bishops, es also by officers, gentlemen 
of edacation appointed by Government to watch over 
Iheir ioteregts ; while the single women are removed 
to an eatabliehmeDt superintended by a matron, who 
warns them if other than reepectable persons come 
to enaage them. 

What a blessed change from the neglectful systen) 
which was [ill lately pursued. 

It must be borne in mind, liowever, that the ex- 
pense of this most important and necessary machinery 
is considerable, and ChriBtian and philanthropic men 
muat remember that its existence depends on their 
support, and that much of it ia entirely out of the 
scope of Gonemmertt management. 

Another object which will, I trust, be ere long esta- 
blished is a training college, where each chaplain and 
instructor may remain some time, previous to sailinB, 
to learn the best system of manajting emigrants, and 
of Unding them employment on board. 

I do not mean to say that tbe system is perfect: 
there are many other important objects to be attained, 
the necessity of which is clearly Been by those 
practically engaged in the subject, and which I trust 
to see accomplished. 

Of one thing I am very certain, and few unofficiiil 

aese of who, with hie fsmil;, is about to settle in 

and I oertif; that he is a member of the Church of 
England, and that hie children, aeTerallj named 

hare been bBii'tized. 



of those Clergymen whg mnj bo prerented from enterinB 
more particularly into tUc cmct at the femiliea emigratin)[ 
from thfir Sereral parishea, muK >)e \\a4 ksta'™'l lA'Coi: tjft™ 
of tbe SOCiKTT FOR THB VllOS WJktlOll o* tilt tiwantl-.Tl , 

^Jti JMjix, London. 
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{eraonti liave more right lo speak from experience 
have, that if the Governtuent Eitiinration Uuurd, 
such aa aow eiiata, were to be abolished the whole 
system would fall to jiiecw. That board perfonna 
the proper duties of a governing body and facilitatef 
tlie enertionH of individuals to improve and forward 
the cause of emigtatioii, and more is not required 
advisable. 

No. SIX. 
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^K New Zealand consists of tliiee islands, running 1 
nearly north and south, called respectively the North- 
ern, toe Middle, and the South Island ; though the 
last is too email lo be worthy of consideration. In 
the North Island, which is the most thickly inhabited 
by the aborigines, there esist the settlements of Auck- 
land, the capital, in the north — of New Plymouth, a 
purely egricnltural district, on the weet coast ; and of 
Wellington on Cook's Straits on the south. On the 
Middle Island, nearly opposite to it, is formed the 
settlement of Nelson, and on the east coast the Can- 
terbury settlement, and, further south the Utaj(a set- 
tlement. 'I'ill lately, by one of the most injudicious 
arrangements which it has ever been the lot of a 
government to form, the colonization of a greater jiart 
of the country was intrusted to a trading body called 
the New Zealand Company. 

It has often been remarked that associations of 
men will do without shame what the individual mera- 
hera would acknowledge to be highly disgraceful and 
diehonest, and most certainly the New Zealand Com- 
pany have contrived to cover themselves wutaitipwa 
of odium from which their moat e\D(\afc^A ai.')'jf»i»'* 
haiv entirely failed to prwve fhem ^^ee. '^'sy "^'v-^e. 
by tbeir njistaHfifl(fement they \ivi^ \ibbiv Mi "'^^ s>s,i 
(g ber prosperity, and by theix "\uabi^^"i xn «« 
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land claims, tbey haTG caused the ruin of numbi 
her most enerfjetic colonists. Her land fund alwl 
still saddled with a debt which, if payincnt is d< 
manded, must form a haary tax to future setters, 
and will certainly deter many from Kolng there. 
HiL|)pily the company ii dow abolished, and all laad 
elaima are eettled. As there is plenty of land sai- 
veyed round each settlement, an emigrant bai i^^H 
delay to fear, and may st once take possession. ^H 
There can be no doubt as to tlie fineness and aahDF^ 
brity of the climate of New Zealand, a pure clesf 
eshilaratint; atmosphere generally prevails, and in 
winter the cold is slitiht, aud in summer not hotter 
than ID the south of Europe j at the same time, no 
one must suppose that it is a perfect Paradise— severe 
ruins fall at ceTlBto seasons, which considerably iiD- 
pede the lahonrs of the eetller. In the Middle 
Island there are few natives, and there are no noxious 
animals of any description. In reading published 
accounts of new settleinents people should make all 
allowance for a certain ei^igReralion of excellences', 
or, if they emii^rate with their notions formed from 
what they read, they will often be much disappointed. 
'I'his remark refers as weU to the Cape, Natal and 
Australia, as to New Zealand. It is difiicult to decide 
between the attractions of various colonies, especially 
between the settlements of Australia and New Zea- 
land. The climate of the latter is mora bracing: and 
cooler; that of the former, dryer and as healthy in the 
main. New Zealand is being settled in a more re- 
gular systematic manner, and society will probably \i« 
more united and orderly. It will, I trust, afTord a 
delightful home to thousands of well-educated fami- 
lies, who can appreciate the advantages of religious in- 
stitutions and of a well-organised community j but 
to whom it has not yet occurred to become colonists, 
and who now look Corwavd W v\ie ta.rat-Bi.v'ci (eai and 
f rem bliag, as to their own fate ox ftviA o^ "C^^^ ^ii^™. 
In /lusiraJia, however, society W »\i»)m^ xw« a,S» 
better condition than may be »>ivv'«=4 ^^'^ * 
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manner in which it has been formed. There are active 
Bishops and clergy, and the ordinances of religion are 
as much observed as they can be in New Zealand by 
no small portion of the community. Its internal sources 
of wealth vie with those of the latter colony, and in its 
vast sheep-pastures far surpasses them ; so that for a 
man who has his fortune to make Australia will, 
probably, have more attractions. In my opinion, no 
man who wisely casts his lot in either will have real 
cause to complain. ThiB advice let me earnestly give 
to all settlers. If they do not find things going 
smoothly with them, let them consider what probably 
would have been their lot had they remained in Eng- 
land. 

The three first settlements formed by the New 
Zealand Company are what are called ''The Cook*B 
Straits Settlements." They consist of Wellington 
and New Plymouth, on the north island, and Nel- 
son, on the south. 

In them town allotments of a quarter acre were sold 
at £12. 10s., and rural allotments, of twenty-five acres, 
at £50, but all land is now sold by Government at 
the usual upset price of £1 per acre, as it is in the 
northern province. The land is first bought by the 
Government from the natives who claim it. The 
Government then sell it to settlers, and will not 
allow any one else to buy from the natives, and con- 
sequently will not grant crown titles to any purchases 
made from natives since the promulgation of this 
regulation. 

There is much very fine land for agricultural pur- 
poses in the neighbourhood of Auckland, the capital ; 
and Europeans have settled in all directions over the 
northern island, and are living on the most amicable 
terms with the natives, who are every day becoming 
more civilized and attached to them, ^V^^-^^sjiass. 
possessed of the talent, tnexgYs^cKv^^'^S^^^ '^^'^^'« 
George Grey governs New Zea\«Ltk^, ^\e^^^ >^^ ^^i^xs. ' 
prelate as Bishop Selwyn, tVi^xe ^^ ^^'^^^^^X^. 
hope that superb colony m\\ coxiXX^^s^^ ^^ ^ 



Otngo. 

The settlement of Otngo is HitUHtcd on the eastern 
PiCOBit of New Zeakncl, and comprised at first 400,000 
acres, and a harbour, which is said to be vary fine. 
Dunedin is the capital, picturesquely placed at ihe 
head oi the harbour. Port Chalmers is situated at 
the enlrance. The settlement originated with Captain 
Cargill, and the Rev. Mr. Burna aud other memberi 
of the Free Church of Scotland, and is the first of 
what has bean called "clasB settlemanlB ;" i. e. con- 
sisting of men of the same relijiious f^th, country, 
and social customs. The now settlement consists of 
I44,G00 acres, and is divided into praperties, each 
of which consists of 50 acres of rural land, 10 of 
suburban, and a quarter of an acre of town land, 
The rural land is sold at a fixed price of 22. per acre. 
If a property is purchased whole, it wilt cost liOl. 10s, 
Rural ailotments can be reduced to 3u acres each, for 
which hOl. will be charged. Ten acres of suburban 
land, at 30i. per allotment, and for an allotment of a 
quarter of an acre of town land 12^ lOs., if bought 
separately. The funds arising from these sources are 
to be appropriated as follows : — 

Emigration and supply of labour, Ti. 6d. in the 1 1. 

Surveys, roada, bridges . . 5s. '^~ 

Religious and educational uses, 
1. e. for the Free Church of 
IScolland . . . . 2e, 6(f. 

New Zealand Company, for ca- 
pital and risk . . 5>, 

The great advantage the settlers have had o 

earlier colonists of the northern districts is, that t1 

enlbuaiasnl has never been darD\'>eiiiaTvili\ew*,^«\U 

broken by the vexatious and rvuviovia AeU-ia \o ti\i\cV 

the others were eiposed bj ihe iion-aS^iMBV.TOew q\ 

land claim a. ^^^ 
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The Otap^o settlers were at once able to go on their 
lands ; and to begin their cultivation without delay, 
and without expending their means in paying for 
lodgings, and for food imported at high rates from 
other colonies. A number of English settlers, many 
of them gentlemen of education and means, have gone 
to Otago to settle. 

Honorary Secretary of the London Committee, 
James Watson, Esq., 21, Berners Street. 

No. XXI. 

The Canterbury Settlement, 

A block of land of 2,400,000 acres in extent, on 
the east coast of the middle island about Port Cooper, 
has been selected for this settlement. It is estimated 
to contain 1,765,000 acres of plain land, 237*100 of 
wood land, and 397»900 of mountain and hill. There 
appears to be six considerable rivers, several lakes, 
and some very fine harbours. 

Some of the most philanthropic men in the kingdom 
form the committee of management of the association, 
of which the principal object is that the settlers shall 
from the first enjoy the comforts and advantages of 
religion and education, in accordance with the doc- 
trines and discipline of the Church of England. 
The land is already surveyed, so that every purchaser 
will be free to select his estate directly he lands and 
wherever he pleases ; roads are markea out, and there 
is a considerable run of fine pasture. I consider that 
it is an important advantage to the early settler to be 
able to select his land in the spot which pleases him ; 
and that it not a little compensates him, irrespective of 
other advantages, for the high price he has to pay for 
his land, llie first body of settlers will receive two 
land-orders, in respect of each sum ol \?kVi\. v^'^v^'- "^^ 
one, for a rural section of fifty «lct^%*, ^^ o'OqrX'»V^ 
an allotment of half an acre \n tV^ ^«^>^aV, ^Soxyax.- 
cburcb. The rest of the land wiW. >>^ ^o\^'vcw ^^ectfs^ 
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r not leas than fifty acres each, at 1502. for each 
irsl Bection ; id half acre allotmentfl, 3,1 2il, for each 
in the capital ; and ir quarter-acre allotments at Hi 

The 3l. per acre charfjed for land vrill be applied a>> 
follows : — 

Paid to the New Zealand Company for land, \(U, 

MiscellaneauB expenses, roads, bridges, survepng, 
Sic, &c„ 10s. 

Religious and educational purpuses. Church of 
England, 20s. 

For emijsration, 30*. 

Out of this latter sum 10s. will be allowed towards 
the pa8«af!e of the purchaser and hia family, and ihe 
remainder towards the passa^^e of ehgible eiDi^cranta 
recommended by him. 

Thus, the first body of colonists will, I calcnlate, 
get their allotments of fifty and-a-balf acres for little 
more, in reality, than U. 10s. per acre. It is but fair 
and right that the pioneers should have advantaRca 
which are denied to othera, and most sincerely do I 
trust that tiiey will not be disappointed in their ex- 
j>ectaiiona. 

The country on the map looks particularly attrac* 
iive, thoiifth the vicinity of snowy mountains mual, 
when the wind blows across them, make it cold i the 
climate is said to be delicious ; the scenery, fine ; and 
the RTOund, fertile. There will, doubtless, be good 
civil and ecclesiastical government, which will form 
strong attractions to educated men ; hut tbe questioD 
arises — how will the labourers sent out there with the 
ll. per acre paid for emigration be retained in the 
colony, and why the usual proportion of 10s. per 
acre paid to the New Zealand Company is not to be 
devoted towards emittration r Id answer to tbe Grtt 
qwBre, I thinlf it may he said, that while in the mid^ 
ielaad and southern provintea no \3»A ia eold und«r 
JJ/. per acre, and it\ the not'AiCTn vTo'svute'sxAwW- 
"^ viil not be euf&cienl. aUtatiAQTi. \a Va&vjK* *a. 
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labourer with a family to quit the settlement to which 
he is sent. It must be remembered, however, that, 
though the Government do not sell land under the 
price mentioned, there is a large amount of land in 
the old settlement held by private parties, who would 
probably be willing to dispose of it in small lots, at a 
very low rate, for the sake of bringing a population 
round them. On the other hand, when once an agri- 
cultural labourer is settled down in a spot with his 
family, and a number of associations which make it 
dear to him, he does not feel at all inclvned to move. 
In the northern island there is the risk of the natives 
proving treacherous, and, although thev may be in- 
duced to work, their labour cannot be depended on ; 
and as they cultivate the ground for their own wants, 
the farmer would not find any market among them 
for his produce. 

The sanguine anticipations as to the success of the 
scheme have in part, though not entirely, been 
realized. Between two or three thousand persons 
are already located in L3rttelton and on the Canter- 
bury plains, and they have generally proved steady 
and industrious. Some few have gone off to the 
gold diggings in Australia ; but not nearly as many 
as has been reported. The land has proved fertile, 
and the climate fine* and healthy; at the same time 
that it is no Arcadia. In winter there is a good deal 
of cold and rain, the winds are high, and there are 
severe storms. Roads have not been made, nor have 
as many churches and schools been erected as was 
expected ; but at the same time no young colony has 
ever had its religious and educational wants so well 
supplied. What f consider one of the great stumbling 
blocks of the association is the puerile attempt to 
introduce what are called high church principles in 
the ecclesiastical arrangement of the colony. TVvcvift. 
whose fancies in England have \>eeTi «xEraA^^ ^>&cv 
ceremonies imitated from the Botm^ C\sv«<^ — ^^^x 
gorgeouB veatmeuiM, the wax tav^r«, >Jj^ft ^ov5««% "^"^ 
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inceme in which ila delights will be apt when they 
get into a new country, among the prominent works 
of God, to wish either to worship him in Bimplicitf . 
and truth in the great temple he has formed for al! 
mankind, or, thef will sink into an unbelievinK 
material Urn, the too frequent successor of supersli- 
tion. Sir Thomas Tan cred, Bart., i» ahoiit shortly to 
go out to farm a townbhip on the Canterbury plains. 
Be is to be accompanied hj a number of frieuds and 
dependants, and I hail the event aa an example which, 
I trust, may be followed by others in the same poii- 
tion in society. 

The association have made a most judicious 
choice in Dr. Gell as Bishop of Cnnterbury. He, 
having been for man^ years in Tasmania, is well 
acquainted with colonial life. Possessed of sound 
learning, a commanding presence, fine temper, great 
amiability, and courteous manners, he is admirably 
adapted for the hijih office he Is called on to (ill. He 
wai a pupil of Dr. Arnold, and has lately been curate 
to Mr. Gurney of St. Mary's, Montague- square, from 
which it may be argued that, though he may not be 
called a low church man, he can have no tendency to 
Tractarian principles. He will, however, have a diffi- 
culty task to perform in reconciling opposing parties, 
and in preventing others from gaining a preponder- 
ance of power. I trust, however, that, though there 
will be disienters of all denominations, and a few 
narrow-minded men may endeavour to practise the 
ceremonies and practices of the middle ages, under 
his rule the new and reformed Church of England will 
maintain its due influence. 

Full information can be obtained by addressing 
H. F. Alston, Esq., the secretary of the association, 
at the rooms of the Canterbury Colonists, 9, Adelpbi- 
terracB, Strand. Every Wednesday, at 2 o'clock, 
jatending colonists and tUcic friends meet at the room 
to report progress, and lo (i\si:us« ^.Vew IxAMtt ^X^m, 
when strangers are admiUfd w. Wat wVax. \« \^\nt 
place. 
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No. XXII. 

Natal 

I am 80 constantly asked for information respecting 
Natal, that I may be excused for making a few obser- 
vations on it. It is situated on the south-east coast 
of Africa, and contains two commencements of towns, 
D' Urban, or Port Natal, the capital, and Pieter Ma- 
ritzberg, some way in the interior. It is well watered 
with streams and rivers, but none of them are navi- 
gable. Port Natal is a large, but a very shallow har- 
bour, and ships drawing more than eight feet of water 
cannot enter. Not long ago a ship was engaged to 
carry freight at 40«. per ton. The settlers had to pay 
to the knowing agents in the colony another 40«. per 
ton to land their goods in their lighters. 

The natives (the Kaffirs and Zoolas) are said not to 
be troublesome, but ready to work for wages ; and 
some of the territory was, till lately, inhabited by 
Dutch Boors, who have further migrated into the in- 
terior. Little more than this is known of the colony, 
and I have been unable to obtain any accounts since 
the tide of emigration has set thither. 

It seemed important to the British Government that 
Natal should be colonized, and accordingly regula- 
tions were issued to the effect that — 

Any person willing to pav in advance for lands at 
Natal, but desirous to send out his own emigrants, 
instead of leaving them to be sent out by the Com- 
missioners, can be allowed to do so by depositing not 
less than 1000/. with the Commissioners, in return for 
which he is to receive land valued at a price not under 
4^. per acre — that is, for each 1000/. not more than 
5000 acres will be given. He is out of this to supply 
each adult with 20 acres, and for each eli^^vWA -^k&aSx. 
whom he lands in the Colony m g^oodi ^oraSiv^Nss^^^ 
wiJl receive from the Govemmwi^ \^X. ^^ .^.xxv'C^o^ 
The result of these regu\atioii%, «l^ V ^^ ^^^^«^^ ^ 
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ibov, will be, within a few montha, to throw tbe 
ffreater portion, if not all, the land ip^nted to lahour- 
IDK emigrants into tbe hands of the epeculators who 
have undertaken to ship them off to the colony, be- 
sides Kivinjt these Natal emigration agents enormoua 
C'otits. They will thus become veiy considerable 
nded proprietors in Natal. 

The state of tlie case is this. For the looof. paid 
to the Commissioners 5000 acres of land will be given 
to the shipper of the emigrants. He engages to give 
each person a passage and twenty acres of land on 
arrival who can pay him iOl. The cost of a steerage 
passage to Natal is 10/. For each adult labourer b- 
troduced into the colony the shipper receives from the 
Government 101. His profit on each adult is CI. for 
his trouble and risk. Id other tertns, he remains the 
owner of 3000 acres, value Goof., having received back 
the lOOOf. first invested. Suppose certain contingent 
expenses are not provided for, and the profit may be 
only 5/. a head. The evil is this. A mechanic, In- 
bourer, or tradesman, with a wife and two or four 
children, resolves to emigrate. He has no more 
money than will pay his passage, probably not that; 
he borrows it, or it is raised for him by the costribn- 
tions of the cbaritable, or the amount is found by hit 
landlord. He goes out with high hopes. He himself 
is to became a landowner, of perhaps forty, or even 
■ixty acres immediately on landing. He knows no- 
thing about the cullivation of cotton, nor of anything 
else probably. He goes on his ground, and begins 
to build a hut with tbe materials on it; but he soon 
grows hungry. He his no money to buy food, and 
not a root he would venture to eat is found on his 
ground. There is, however, a large store ne.ir, where 
be can gel food and have credit. He does not stop to 
consider if the provisions are dear; he cannot do 
without them, and sees no coin fp\en tor them. This 
goes on (or a shnrl time, lil\\ve\B\a\6.\ie tia\iaN^wi 
more provision from the atoie wtvWftVii tan. ^it »^ 
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curity. He signs a deed handed to him, and mort* 
gages his land. He finishes his hut, digs away, and 
prepares the land. He has plenty of credit at the 
store. Long, however, before his crops are ripe he is 
told that his account surpasses the amount at which 
his land is valued, and the mortgage is foreclosed. 
The land is no longer his, but he has a heavy debt at 
the store. Disappointed and deceived, with all his 
worst and bitterest feehngs aroused, he is now obliged 
to work for his new landlord, the bold speculator ; for 
be cannot otherwise pay off his debt. He becomes 
a white slave. I trust this will not be the fate of all. 
The hardy farmer, who may have enough money to 
provide himself with provisions for one or two years, 
may do pretty well if he can build his hut and culti- 
vate his ground with his own hands. The craftsman 
who plies his craft, and does not look at his ground 
till he has saved up money, and the labourer who 
works for some one else, and follows the same wise 
course, may ultimately be able to keep possession of 
their land. But I am afraid that the great mass of 
emigrants will be tempted to act as in the first case, 
and to try and make use of what they so much prize. 
I write this with no other feeling than a sincere wish 
for the success of Natal; but I do most earnestly en- 
treat landed proprietors, and others interested in emi- 
gration, to be careful how they allow those who de- 
pend on their judgment to go to a colony where it is 
so very problematical that the hopes which the plan 
above described holds out will be in any way fulfilled. 
I also warn my poorer countrymen to be very 
cautious how they risk their liberty by going to a 
country tempted with the expectation of becoming 
landowners, unless they have capital sufiicient to 
support them and their families for two years at least. 
The first year their crops are very likely to foji^lxwa. 
their want oi knowledge of lYi© c\\m«*«k "axA. ^^- 
Cattle will be dear, at all events tYi^^ cwii^Q^ ^«tc^ ^*^ 
slaughter any of the stock tViey bw^ ^ox Voo^> ^^^^ 
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provisions wiU not be cheap. 1 should say, oSa^l 
rou|;h gneiB, tfaat for each member of a family tbtf^H 
should not be teas than 122. for a year. That will 
give 2il. for each person, and then some one in the 
family should be well accustomed to agricultnral 
purauitB, or they will find their money slip away 
without bringing any returtiB.* 

Ft is said, also, that the Kaffirs and Zoolas are of a 
docile character, and will supply abundance of labour 
for the cultivation of the colton. If such ia the case, 
labourers' waj;eB can never be hitjh, and onr unskilled 
countrymen will have to compete with the natives on 
their own soil and in their ardent climate. I am not 
afraid but that the Anglo-Saxon race will he able to 
compete with any other people ; but they will still re- 
main mere labourers working for wages, and as they 
select Natal because they expect to be landownen, 
they will, I assert, be bitterly and cruelly disappointed. 
Since the above was written letters have appeared 
in the papers stating that the Cotton Company has 
become extinct, and that the first body of settlers were 
much discontented. 



^ number of capitaliBte to employ them, si 

not teep Wftgea low, they will uUvmitely be well off. Tlie 
shippers aayc the twenty acTCBttie3iiu'i\i\«'''6^w^'n*i.»A 
«/(M Btjjr mate 5(. liy the tiaiiBiu:(.ioii,iaK>iB 'Catv^i.i'wS. 
the shipping interest. 



No. xsiir. 

I V\ind for Promoting Female Emiffraiion. Office, 4, 
Si. Marlin's Place, Tro/ulgar Sgnore. William T. 
Hall/, Secrelary, of whom full particulars can be 
learned. 

Tn the metropolis alone 33,500 women are engaged 
n the single business of apparel- making. It is esti- 

• I belifiTe, in some inatanccs, the emigrantB pay 5Z. only 
lowarda their paaaage, in which case they receire no liind i 
^hey work for wages. proTided there are a niffldent 
of « ■■ 
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mated that 28,500 of them are under twenty years of 
age, and that of these a large portion are subsisting, 
or attempting to subsist, on sums varying from 4^3. 
to 2^d. a day. 

Throughout Great Britain, the male population is 
greatly outnumbered by the female. By the census 
of 1841, it appeared that there were 320,000 more wo- 
men than men ; and so great has been the amount of 
male emigration during the last nine years, that the 
excess of females may be fairly supposed to have 
reached half a million. 

In the British colonies, on the other hand, the in- 
equality is reversed. In 1847 there were, in New 
South Wales, only 41,000 females to 83,000 males. 

With a view to abate this double evil and to better 
the condition of those who remain, a number of noble- 
men and gentlemen have formed themselves into a 
committee; the Right Honourable Sidney Herbert, 
M.P., Chairman. 

Care is taken to select such persons only as ave of 
good character and well recommended, and whose 
age and habits render them fit subjects for emigra- 
tion. 

Such arrangements will be made as will secure for 
them every possible safeguard and care during the 
passage out. Communications will be opened with 
the colonies, with a view to the proper reception of 
the emigrants on their arrival; for their temporary 
assistance, and to afford them facilities for placing 
themselves in respectable positions. 

The sub-committee have engaged a house suitable 
for the reception of emigrants previous to their em- 
barkation, situated in Hatton Garden, and lately fitted 
up as a model lodging-house for single women. 

The British Ladies' Female Emigrant Society have 
offered to find suitable persons to go omV. \a NX^!& ^^- 
lonies as matrons, in charge oi patXAiea ol ^oxv^'wasy^^ 
and to provide work and occupation lot VJc^e «a^.'^'«oN» 
during the voyage. 
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The Hon. Mrs. Her1)ert, Mm. Kinnaird, and Mrs. 
iWortley have formed tliemaelves into a CommTttee for 
the puq)OBe of superintending- ihe preparation of the 
EmiKranta' outfits, nnd aasisting in the conduct of 
other minor details connected with the Home, 

Ths Executive Committee have organized District 
Commilteee in different |)arfs of the metropiilie, to 
which candidates for emigration might in the first in- 
stance apply. 

It would he presumptuous in me to sa^ a word 
ahout a society, supported as this is by many of the 
leading and roost philanthropic men in tlie country, 
I wish that the committee of selection would choose 
the objeciB to benefit by the charity from the original 
^^ HDuree from whence the great bulk of needlewomen 
^^t come — country girls u neon lam in ate d by the vices of 
^H London, with health unimpaired, and with a knott- 
^^R ledge of such pursuits as will he useful in t!ie country, 
^^f If thus the stream constantly setting towards Lon- 
don be checked in itH source, the existing London 
needlewomen will not have their numbers increaiied, 
and the etforts of philanthropic persons lo assist 
them will be eiFectual. The fund would then be for 
the purpose of assisting the emigration of those who, 
to a certainty, would become distressed needlewomen 
if they remained at home, but are now in every 
respect fitted to become colonists. 

I No. XX iV. H 

Coloniaiilion Assurance Company, for Ihe punote.lf^M 
apiilying the principle of Life Insurance to Golot^^M 
alion. Office, Lime Street Ckamhera, MXt to S^^ 
East India House, London. j^| 

The Trustees and Directors of this Company ikX 
well-knowa men of rank an4B\,aoivn4TO.\.W'«OT\di 
and their namea are euffic\ei\ii, lo 'iftvwtj ti&e ^i^\« 
_ ihat it is a bottdjide under tatawg. 
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The cb airman, John Hutt, Esq., is the brother of 
the well-known member of parliament, and was for 
many years Governor of Western Australia, in which 
colony he has always been deeply interested. 

The title explains the objects of the company. 

Say a person about to settle has 300/. or 400/., and 
he wishes to become the owner of 100 acres, or rather 
100/. worth of land. Instead of paying down 100/., as 
he has hitherto had to do, he goes to the company 
and insures his hfe, and takes a lease from the com- 
pany for land to the same value. By the lease he 
enjoys possession of the land ; and the policy entitles 
him, on payment of the rent, to receive the fee simple 
at the end of the term. The rent and premium 
are thus put together. Illustration : according to a 
table of life, a man aged thirty, on payment to the 
company of the annual premium of 7/. 48, id,, is put 
into immediate possession of 100/. worth of land 
chosen by himself : whenever he dies, even if it be 
within the first year, the land becomes the absolute pro- 
perty of his representatives, without further payment. 
He may at any time redeem his policy, and make the 
land his. He may also insure for 15 years ; and, at 
the end of the time the payments cease. If he die 
sooner the land becomes the property of his repre- 
sentatives. 

It must be understood that it is not only 100 acres, 
which is to be given for 100/. insured, but the num- 
ber is to be according to the value of the land. In 
some cases 100 acres, in others 200 and 300. Thus 
a settler, instead of having to substract 100/. from his 
capital, will have to pay only 7/. to 10/. 175., accord- 
ing to his age, for his land the first year, and the 
same amount the next, when his land will have be- 
come much more valuable. It must be remembered, 
that the rent and premium remain \.Vv& «^tc^^^ ^^-w^ 
the land becomes of ten times t\ie\«\\ife. ^orw ^cts^r. 
JD Australia have been gladly poyVii^ "V^l*' ^"^^ ^^^ 
wore than 201. per cent, at times iox xsiorae^^ "^ 
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hy this plan a yoxxng man may procure it for b 
than 71. AH be bas to look to is to be able to pA' '* 
that 71., or dF course he loses bis !and. That lOOl. 
may be of immense value to an emigraut when first 
«ettlin)(. He h able to occupy bis land on far better 
trrms than if he bad to pay is. an acre for it. Say, 
he bae to pay even lOl. per annum for premium and 
rents j he could, for the Hama sum, get only 40 acres, 
he here ^eta from 100 to 300 ; and the 10^. which be 
has to pay the next year is as nothing to him, and still 
less does be feel it we folloivinjf year, white he has the 
ealiafaction of knowiag all the time that he is labouring 
for bis children and family. Western Australia baa 
been selected for the first ground of the Company's 
operations, which will be confined to British Cobniea, 

Some well-selected emiKrants are now sailing there, 
»ent out by Government funds : and a few gangs 
of carefully choaen convicts are to be sent at inter- 
vals, lo labour on the public works. The old perni- 
cious assi^ment system is aboiiahed, and as the 
ground-work of the society is good, and the number 
of free and respectable persona will always greatly 
preponderate over that of the eroaneipated convicts 
the evils which have been so severely felt in Nev 
South Wales and Tasmania can never here occur. 

For every convict sent out, the passage of a free 
labourer is found at the Government espense, and 
this will always provide a certain amount of labour; 
the latter will attract their relatives, the Ci 



supply morei 

the Government are also sending out a body of Chel- 

aea Pensioners. The com|iany are bound to send out 

labourers, and at lenRth a land fund being' formed, by 

the sale of crown lands, a regular .supply will be fnr- 

niahed, and Western Australiawillgoa-beadasrapidlj 

as any other of our yalaubte Australian possessiona. 

Western Australia bas Wen >(.e^\\«icVsi«aij.l'j troni 

one cause — land was Riven nwa-j \vi '^M^ti ofi'MSiSva.. 

and consequently theie baa ^laev;■^^Q\^'l4A^Jl^^. tvs 
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history of its first formation is simply this : Mr. Peel and 
several other gentlemen were, on introducing so many 
labourers into the colony, to receive certain grants of 
land, in proportion to the number introduced. Mr. 
Peel took out 300 persons, and received some hun- 
dred thousand acres, but he very soon found that he 
had no means of making those labourers work on his 
land. As soon as they had received their wages they 
bought land of their own, then sold at5«. per acre ; 
they in their turn found that they could not cultivate 
this land without capital, and without a market, and 
were consequently starving. In this state they be- 
sieged Mr. reel in his house, he being totally unable 
to help them. However the Colony was then in vogue, 
other capitalists came out ; the labourers got employ- 
ment, the same thing again happened, and both par- 
ties were ruined. Less was known of the colonies in 
those days ; news of the state of affairs seldom reached 
home, and capitalists continued to take out labourers, 
and to lose considerably by the system. While the 
land continued at a low price successive importations 
of settlers were ruined, and left the colony, the great- 
er portion to South Australia, where land was sold at 
1 /. per acre, and upwards. A cloud seemed to hang 
over the destinies of the colony. The holders of large 
grants would not give up their lands, and there was 
no one to buy them. A company alone could buy 
them, as the Colonization Assurance Company has 
done, and, now, if it is supported as it should be, the 
Colony has every prospect of rivalling its eastern sisters. 
I have great confidence in the opinion of those I have 
consulted on the subject. I can therefore recommend it 
to persons of small capital, with a knowledge of agri- 
culture, who may wish to form a home for themselves, 
and their families, in a healthy and fertile colony, and 
which from the variety of its internal T«»av»<i^^\^ 
certain to become a happy and fLo\>Tvs^vci\|» ovv^* ^ 
forgot to mention that for every two ^«c^^ oix^**' 
each, the sbarebolder will have a fig\iX ol \vomvs\"5jX\^% 
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for a free passage any labouring person he majr wisb 
to aBHiHt. On tbia account I cao recommeod it aleo 
to thoBB who may wish to assiat eotat of their poor 
dependents. 

1 ehould advise those who wiEh for further particn- 
Java to apply to the Secretary, Mark Dyetl, Esq., Lime 
Street Chamhera, next the East India House, City. 

N.B. There is another scheme on toot witli a simi. 
lar name, to colonize in the United States, of which I 
know nothing. 

No. XXV. 

Fund for the Use of the Diocese of Melbourne, qfwhici 
Dr. Perry is the Bishop. 

Melbourne is the capital of the new province of 
Victoria, lately called the Port Philip district of New 
South Wales. 

HoNORARV Secretary— Thomas Turner, Eeq., 
Fenton House, Hampstead Heath. 

HonorabyTreasurer— J. GurneyHoare, Esq. 

Baxkkrs — Messrs. Burnell, Hoare and Co., Lom- 
bard Street. 

The Bishop of Melbourne, in a letter I had lately 
the honour of receiving from him, after explainici; 
that he requirea for the miniar.ry energetic men really 
fitted for the work, and truly Christian schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses, says, that his want of funds 
prevents him from employing as many as are re- 
quired. " Indeed," observes hia Lordship, " I am 
not a little ansious respecting the means of providing 
the small incomes which I have guaranteed to them 
for the ensuing year; and I shall he most thankful if 
you can intereat your friends on our behalf, and ob- 
tain some aid towards our Diocesan Fund.'' 
/ need scarcely point out to the readers of these 
pages, that, from the numheT ol tiaa.Tic\Yi'«A cativitli 
continually pouring inlo tnc cqXqtit Uowi^aa.-'viB:. 
men's Land, it ia pecwUart'j v'^ieiaVi o'i. ^X-hVo iwiA. 
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ligrants thither to afford the means to one ^ho, like 
3 excellent Bishop Perry, has the eternal welfare of 
} fellow-creatures at heart, of counteracting the 
ils which must inevitably be there concentrated; 
d I would earnestly call on all Christian men to re- 
Dud to his Lordship's appeal. 
Subscriptions may be paid to the account of the 
w Diocese of Melbourne, at the office of the Society 
' the Propagation of the Gospel, 79, Pall Mall, or 
Messrs. Barnett and Co.'s, Lombard Street. 



No. XXVI. 

Letters from Emigrants of Three Classes, 

Class J. 

Extracts from Letters by a Friend of the Author's, 

Adelaide. From May to December, 1849. 

My energetic friend lost not a moment, after land- 
l, in setting to work in the occupation he had de- 
mined to adopt. He first, however, bought a piece 

ground, and with his own hands built himself a 
ttage, while others were looking out for labourers, 
d wishing house rents were low. 
" The profits in any business are enormous : every 
icle, whether clothing or furniture, is very dear, 
icklayers and carpenters are getting 7s, and 85. a 
y, and I am going to give one 7s. a day next week, 
help me. Young gentlemen get nothing at all to 
. 1 am the only one among the whole of the cabin 
ssengers who has anything to do. There was an 
rertisement for two clerks the other day, and there 
re eighty applicants, only 80/. a year. There are 

immense number of clever fellows, -^ovwx^xsNwa., 



[i some of them of very good iamVVy , 'mXXv xkoXJoj^^ 
ill to do, stay here till they are m gjteaX. -w^oX, "w^^ 
I go up the bush, and take places ^-^«^^^^'* 
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■nd hut-keepers, sa that UDleas a young fellow 0^M 
work with his hands he is of no uae here, ^H 

" I think the sea-voyage has improved me ; I am 
now ao happy — 1 wiah you could see me hard at work, 
in working clothes, in an immense broad-briniineil 
straw hrtE, eat like a wolf, and sleep like a top. I 
really think a Inbouring life is the happiest after all; 
I almost wiah I had hroui;ht out a labra with me. id 
est a wife; she must wash and cook, or she would be 
of no use here, for seivanta are so dear and indepen- 
dent. 

" Now to descrihe the town. At present, all femalBB 
are conlined to their houses, and will be till next 
September, for the streets are as Nature made thetn, 
excepting that the traffic has cut them up into a thick 
mud, au that at every step you are up to your kneeK. 
The greater proportion of respectable people live in 
the country, with few exceptions, ao that to see a lady 
in the streets ia quite extraordinary. Tne streeta 
are filled with sharp fox-eyed looking fellows, nil very 
busy — DO idlers — no beggars — all making money as 
fast as poBsihlet hut then the country ia another 
affair. It is indeed beautiful, and living there is so 
cheap; you would live in first-rate style for 3001. a 
year, and keep three or four saddle-horseii. What I 
should have you to do, if you cannot live comfortably 
within your mcome at home, come here, and buy a 
section about six or seven milea from Adelaide, but 
then you must settle down for life. 1 certainly think 
there would be a much better chance for ail the child- 
ren getting on than at home, but they must alter 
theirideaaot gentility very much, and not mind work- 
ing with their hands. 1 don't mean the girls, for of 
course they would soon be all married. You see here 
Kentlemen's sons driving buUocka ; you must know 
that working with your hands is not thought of here 
as ia England, all here are iu&e^en&KW-.^'AQ beat man 
/rets on the best ; I certa\n\y \'v\ie *.Vft o\ai;« tft'a^ \w 
«f/aa reasons; Jiving, for\n8tiuice,\acVoa.v— Vwi^^n 
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leg of mutton, it lasts two days, and only costs Is. 4d.: 
bread also is cheap. We have some very good ministers 
here ; I attend at a Mr. Woodcock's, a very good 
man, and I like him much. In a pecuniary point of 
view you would do well, but for a long time you would 
miss the society and comforts of England. A man 
coming here with 2000/. in his pocket is well off, for 
be can get 20 per cent, for his money. . . . The 
clothes should be packed in tin, boots and shoes well 
greased, at the same time send me a wife — pack her to 
come safely — mind, I am partial to — eyes !" 

" October 8th, 1849. 

*'As far as I am concerned, I like this place very 
well. The country a few miles from Adelaide is most 
magnificent, equsd to anything I think I have ever 
seen, and you have many things here which are 
quite out of reach in England, such as beautiful 
gardens, fine horses, &c. I, for instance, can now go 
for a gallop on my own nag among the most beautiful 
scenery, come home to my own house, and really 
enjoy myself in a way, that none but the wealthy can 
manage at home. Business has increased with me 
most wonderfully lately, indeed I have as much as I 
can manage. As at home, I have my regular dining 
places on a Sunday. The country looks most beau- 
tiful, we are just getting rid 69khe mud ; you can have 
no idea of what mud there has been : the insects are 
now beginning to swarm, the locusts are covering the 
ground, ants and flies innumerable. The heat was 
yesterday intense, thermometer 96° in the shade. 



would not do here — ^he's too fine — likes his trousers 
strapped too tight. Any young man who has his head 
screwed on right, may do well here. Of course he 
must rough it for a long time and keep clear of drink. 
You are also liable to misfortunes^ ^ Tsv^a. TK5c^\i». 
rich one day and poor the next, \>\et^ \% ^^ \»kvk^ 
speculation in business of all\diida,\ixvX.^^'^^^^^*'^ 
£Jx times greater chances oi succ^^a va. «»^1 '^'^ 




I 



trade thin thera is in Englnnd. We are not neirl; lo 
crowded. I nnsh joii would come here for a trip this 
summer, everythiofi looks so beautiful after the niu. 
Treeti all in blosaom, hirdfl flitcioff about, and buimess 
■o brisk, that every one who likes can work and make 
money wholesale." 



" There now. Is not that something like, begin- 
ning a letter with Terrace ! Yes, madam, that 

is now the abode of your most obedient. We move<l 
about a raootli since, and avery pretty place we bave. 
It is pitched in tbe most aristocratic part of the town, 
faces the park lands, and overlooks all that beautiful 
ran^e of mountaini at the back of the town, and verf 
jolly we are. We have a clever servant. 

" The plan of the house is this, if you can make 





Kitehan. 


Servants' 
bed-room. 






Sitting. 


Bed-room. 



I 



I" We iind living very reasonable, excepting servaatt 
We give ours more than 20/. a year. Buainess is 
■till going the right course ; tbouRh, of course, I have 
t (treat many cares and anxieties I was a stranger to 
before. My friends are still all very kind, and I have 
ft great many, I have been kindly dealt with. The 
weather is getting very hot, though very changeable. 
The other day, thermometer 102" in the shade, and 
the next, 56°. The greateat nuiaa.aca is the dust, It 
rises ia cloaiis, whicb neart-j \i\\q4 -joa, aai «««« 
evmything both in doors an-lova.-*^** »'''>»■'» '*'^ 
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fine sand — bo pleasant, especially with bread and 
butter. 

*' It is nothing uncommon here to see men with 
their thousands a year, who some five years ago were 
penniless — one man, formerly a carpenter, has now 
his 1600/., a-year, and others the same. There are so 
many ways of making money. The other day I knew a 
man, for instance, who gave 60/. interest — ^for a week 
only — for 300/., but when he paid that he cleared 
70/. by the transaction. 

'* Money is let out here on freehold security, at 
20 per cent., and if you like to look about you and 
build, or invest in any other way, you may make 40 
per cent. ; but you must be awake, or you will soon 
be bitten. 

''This hot weather has brought an innumerable 
number of insects of all kinds : flies in swarms, and 
locusts in shoals, and caterpillars ad infinitum s but 
still I like the place. I like the climate. The country 
I am very fond of, it is so beautiful ; some of the 
scenery surpassing anything I ever saw : but I abhor 
the town. There is no society — no young ladies. This 
last is very sad. You see — all the eligible girls are 
at home, and all the eligible young men out here. 
By Jupiter, I wish you would send out a hamper full. 
I know you will expect me to say something about 
your coming : but I hardly like to advise you, 
though, as you well know, I shall never settle here 
comfortably till you come. There are so many things 
to be thought of. In a pecuniary point of view you 
will, of course, be much better off; have, perhaps, 
three or four times the income and live much better : 
but you do not know what you leave behind till you 
come here. Of course, I feel more ; having left you 
all — all,that I hold most dear, being'as it were alone in 
the wide world. Amidst the greatest pro«^«c\\.^ V^'^'^^. 
a blank ; however, you may come o\i\.,\5afe\i\ ^^aSL^^^ 
happy. 
"The other day two ships armed \ie«e. 0\^ft ^^ 



^H only 
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only Heventy-seven, the otber only eightv-fonr As)' 
GomiDgi the ahorteat passages ever made. An ar- 
chitect, wliom I know, ie building a large bouae id Ibe 

country for a p;entiBnian of the name of , While 

Tiding out toKether, the latter began talking of Hamp- 

8tead,when it came out that he was , the grocer, 

who uaed to live opposite. — One instance out of many 
of a rise in life. 

"Aa Ibrought no dress coat with rae, I vas unable 
to go to the liail given hy the Governor ibe other 
night, and to which his Excellency invited roe. Pray 
Bend out the clothes 1 ordered without delay. They 
coat three times as much here as they do nn Lnglaud." 



Class 2. 
Extracts from a Letter dated HUUleys Sfati 
rrhe writer was a lady's maid, and married 



igTiri^l 



I and general out-door servant, to emigrate, both weil- 
I knotvn to some frietida of the Author's at Eltham, in 
I Kent.] 

" Myponga District, the Bush, 
"South Australia. 
"My DBAR Mistress i— ... 

muat tell you, that when we arrived at Adelaide 
e wet season bad set in two days, ao 1 remained on 
board while John went on shore to take lodgings : he 
did not come on board that night, which alarmed me ; 
but 1 was much surprised in the morning, when he 
came, and said we must pack up bag and baggage to 
go thirty-six miles up the liush, to live on damiier and 
dried mutton. It appears, just as we arrived, there 
were three vessels in the port. In seven days there 
bad arrived loooemigrants, and there was not a house, 
nor even a room to be got for love or money ; nc- 
cordingly, after searchinB iu uKmuU ii>?.bt, he went 

to a Mr. , ill hopes he \vti\)\i\ ^lBa^>^ft\^l «.-s«V«r 

some in/brraatioQ about the v^^*^*- VV».\xe««A.\v3a 
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very kindly, and told John, as a friend, that tlie 
best thing he could do, as it was impossible to get 
lodgings, was to take a situation; and lie knew a 
gentleman who wanted a stock- keeper, and he would 
recommend him. Accordingly they met in the morn- 
ing, and John engaged for us to stay six months. He 
wanted us to engage for twelve months, but John 
would not engage for so long, in case we might not 
like it. We are to have 40/. a year, and instead of the 
usual rations we have everything found us ; the man 
and his wife we succeeded had 58/. per annum, but 
they had been here five years, andliave now setup for 
themselves. ' We were very well content to get 40/., 
for it was a home for us, and at the end of the time 
we shall have had six months' experience, and we 
shall be 20/. in pocket. When John came to fetch 

me away the dray was waiting to take us 

Although female servants get good wages, the chief 
of the work is such drudgery that it is very different 
to the work in a gentleman's family in England. 

'* You must now fancy you see me perched on a 
dray, drawn by eight bullocks. We travelled very well 
for about nine miles, when the roads became bad and 
the rain came down in torrents. We had then a steep 
hill to get up ; I was too frightened to stay on the 
dray, so I walked up, or rather I crawled on all-fours. 
It was then getting dusk, and we had six miles to go 
before getting shelter; to add to our comfort we got 
bogged, and two of our bullocks took the sulks, and 
would not draw at all. I thought to myself. It's all 
very well to sit by the fireside in England, reading of 
travelling up the bush, being bogged, &c., &c., &c., 
but it is not so pleasant in reality. However, at last 
we arrived at a very comfortable inn, got a good tea 
and supper, and such a comfortable bed, that we had 
not had for four months. The next morKox^j^ ^-^a "*» 
beautiful one, and we started af^oaii m xKvi^Vi^!^^'*^ 
spirits. We bad eighteen miles to ro, aTvdV)cv«i ^^easBCi 
sUJ the way was munificent. CertaiffA^ A ^^^ ^"^ 
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travelled mncb io England, but wherever 1 had been 
I had not seen anything to equal the scenery in this 
country. We arrived at our new home about nei'en 
in the evening, and you may be sure I was agreeably 
■urpriaed to find, not a mud hut, but a tolerably com- 
fortable house, in the midst of what sppeBrecl to me a 
beautiful park ; but what in reality is only a piece of 
waste land for wild cattle to feed upon, llie house in 
by the side of a steep bill, and all round there are 
nothing but hills, so that it puts me in mind of Green- 
wich Park ; in fact, the house hns just the same ap- 
pearance outaide, so that I often call Eaglestone Farni, 
Greenwich Park; and instead of the damper and dried 
mutton, we found beautiful iiome-made bread, fresh 
meat, beef and mutton, fresh butter, and such beautiful 
milk ; in fact we have the best of everything to eat 
and drink in the bush, such as I never expected. Uf 
course there is plenty of work: we cannot expect to 
be kept for nothing. 

" I muat now give you a list of our live stock. 
There are three hundred bead of cattle on our run. 
Eighty milking cows ; but we are now only milking 
fifty. We make a large cheese every day, and about 
fifty pounds of butter every week. The cows are 
only milked once a day, and then turned out to seek 
their own hvinf;, with only a boy to watch them and 
briug them borne at night. One horse for John's 
use, to ride out every other day to see that the cattle 
are safe, and to help them out if they get bogged. Fifly- 
»ix pigs — they also run about all day to Had what 
they can, and Ibey always find their way home at 
night for the skim milk. We have also six dogs. 
four cats, and four hens ; and this is all our stock, 
except sheep, and 1 do not know bow many there are 
of them ; but I know how often they are killed, ht- 
cause it makes me extra work. 1 do nut know wbal 
lam termed. 1 soppose asoiN. ol ie^«.<.'i,t« Ihavi 
the management ot ibe Vio\iae\vo\i^S!ra%, '^NMatwi 
sir of us— John and 1, a iani-womM. m.&'ii'a V-«i- 
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band, and two boys. Our master pays us a visit 
about once in six weeks ; and the dray comes four 
times a year to carry away the produce of the dairy, 
and to bring flour, tea, sugar, soap, and everything 
for the use of the house. As we are not rationed 
here, as is the general rule of this country, for, of 
course, the woman's work here is of great considera- 
tion, we should have our rations as well, and without 
children we could not possibly consume it; there 
would be much waste in meat, and flour, and we 
should bave many articles to buy, so everything is 
booked ; and if we do not have in other things the 
value of our rations, it is made up in the shape of 
a new dress, or a few bottles of wine, so that it is an 
inducement not to be extravagant as we have so much 
at command. We have a chest of tea at a time, a 
bag of sugar, six sacks of flour, and a very nice gar- 
den with idmost every English vegetable in it, but only 
peaches and apples in the way of fruit. You will be 
surprised to hear that we consume about two sheep 
a-week, but the sheep are so small here. John has 
to kill them, and we make our candles of the fat we 
do not use. This having everything to make for the 
household — that makes the work lay heavy. The 
dairy-woman has so much in the dairy to do, that all 
the other work falls to my lot ; and six to wash, cook, 
and provide for is no joke, where we have to make all 
the bread, make our candles, starch, melt down all 
the lard, cure bacon when we kill pigs and sheep ; 
in fact, I assure you I find it as much as ever I can 
manage, but with all it is very comfortable in many 
points, and if it was nearer any place that I could get 
a girl, we would not mind paying her wages. We 
should stay about two years ; but as that is impossible, 
I think it very likely, we shall leave at our six months. 
I think our employers will be soTr^, iox \.\i«^ ^^^\sl 
verj well satisfied; but, of couTae, a^ 1 ^'ox xvaX. «^^ ^^- 
the strongest in the world, (,althou^\i« \)aa.x^K^ ^^^» \ 
hare been very well since I have \jeeTk Vct€i;^'V \«« 
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shall not be able to get through the hot Beam 
BDothcr thiiiK, we are very buxIoub to begin eomethiDi 
oiireelves ; and land is getting up in price, so that 
John seema very aniloua to rent a whole, or buy a 
half section; and, in that case, the sooner we begin 
the better, for it aeems the general opinion that land 
■bout here will Koon be 6i. an acre, and then it will , 
be a long time before we ehall he able to buy a sec- 
tion. And, at the end of the sii: months, we shall be 
rich enough to buy stock sufficient for a small dairy, ai 
that is the most profitable here ; so we must get on 
by de^jrees. But be this as it may, my dear mistren, 
we shall not ro far from here, and a letter from you 
to our employer's house will be forwarded to vs. 
You will, 1 am sure, be glad to hear that John and I 
both think we sball enjoy a hush life very much, and 
are very happy here. In fact, I am not at all sorry 
that we made up our minds to emigrate, for I thisk 
that for every body that does not mind work, and can 
bear a few inconvenienceB, there is plenty of work 
and plenty of food j and to the poor man with a family 
it must be far preferable to England. We have plenty 
of cockatoos about, and such beautiful parrots ; John 
often sboots them, and we make a parrot pie, which ie 
verygood. We do ao often talk about you all, and wiih 
you could see the pretty pollya, 1 forgot to tell you 

that there waa a Mr. H on board our ship, one of 

the cabin passengers, who said he knew Mr. vary 

well We had never spoken to him till after we had 
been ill, and after lie knew where we came from ha 
waa very kind to us. He knew Eltham, and many of 
the old inhabitanta, and used to visit at Lord Bivers.' 
He was exceedingly kind to ue, and gave John five 
shillings when we came on shore, and said he hoped 
we should do well, He alao, about twice a week, 
would give me a bottle of ale or stout, and soraetimes 
port wine. Waa it noi k\tvi ol \vvml But God ia 
very eoad to ils. lie ia sure \,o aeai aa \r.fa&* «Vm 
vt least expect to find tfecm. \ &" t.o^X^'i'" V«^\ 
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shall be able to post this, as we are eighteen miles 
from a post town, and it is now July. I have been 
waiting for an opportunity to send it, but I must now 
conclude, as I have two or three more to finish, and 
it is only on a Sunday that I can find time for writing. 

" We had a very good library on board ship. Miss 
Julia Corner's Historical Works were among the 
number of books, and I was in hopes that one of 
them would fall to my lot, as the books were all dis- 
tributed at the end of the voyage ; but I came in for 
a village sermon book, which, however, I value very 
much, as I am not likely to see a church or hear a 
sermon for some time to come. 

" I do hope this will find all well at Eltham, and that 
you will be so kind as to write to me when you can 
make it convenient; a letter will be such a treat. Mr. 
£. said he would send me a paper when the dray 
comes, but that will be such a time first, and I hear 
of nothing here but about cattle and sheep, or some- 
body come or dead, or a dray broke down. John de- 
sires his duty and regards to yourself and Mr. , 

and he hopes the horse is well. 

'' I remain, my dear mistress, your affectionate ser- 
vant, " E. C ." 

First Letter from a Man, who, with his Wife and Nine 
Children, emigrated to Port Adelaide,South Australia, 
with " assisted " Passages, under the auspices of the 
Lymington Emigration Society, 

** Adelaide, South Australia, 
"July 21, 1849. 
" Dear Brother; — I hope that you are all quite 
well, as thank God we are all at present. I am happy 
to inform you that we are all landed safe, and we had 
a very pleasant voyage out. The children was a little 
sea sick, but they soon got over that. T\v^\»fei^ "^^^ 
Eliza got quite fat on board tbe sVi\p. K>\ >i^^ <5k\^x«^ 
was very happy, and we had plenty oi ^oo^ vco^^vo^'V 
We had hat two deaths coining out, and ^n^>ovcNXx^- 
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-was very rongh <nrosein« the Bay, and very hot cross- 
in|{ the Line. We could put on nothing; but our thin 
dreBBSB for one month ; the children could not bear 
their clothes on ; the sunwasri^lit over our headsj 
they all bad fine fun the night we crossed the Line. 
Joseph, go down to father and mother as soon as you 
|2et this, and f,ive all our love to them allj lelt them 
that we went on hoard New Year's day, at Plymouth, 
and arrived at Adelaide on Easter Sunday. We vtt 
all so used to the ship that we was quite at home 
there. I must tell you that poor Bill had a very 
narrow escape of his life as we was on the coast of 
Africa, he fell from the bowsprit, went under the 
ship's bottom, and came up at the stern — nobody saw 
him fall, but he was seen in the water — the caplaio 
ordered the ship to be kid to — the life boat was lei 
down — he was then one mile behind the ship ; thank 
God he was able to swim to keep himself up until 
the boat gal to him and took him up alire ; he was 
very weak, but the doctor did everything possible far 
him— hie mother did not know that it was him till he 
was put on hoard ; thank God his life was saved. We 
did not see land from the time we left Plymouth but 
oiiee, and that was Madeira — there we lay in a calm. 
It was a delightful view when we reached the beauti- 
ful I'ort Adelaide, there lays hnndreds of large ships in 
llie port. It is a beautiful country, we have no* 

, been here three months, we should have wrote be- 
fore, but I wanted to tell you how we was getting on. 
We had a letter to take to a lady from Mrs. B 

I the morning we left, which we delivered as soon as 

we arrived here— the lady's name is S . She 

came on board our ship, made an agreement with toe 
and Fred to work there i Fred was taken in the bousr, 
and roe and my family she placed in a prelly cottage 
at the end of their garden, surrounded by a beauti- 

ful park — the ficenery \s \iB.auV\t'a.\ -, Mc«. S has 

also taken Ann into ber Vlqmbc vi www. ■Ct«\.»w»- 

maid, and Tom is kept lo \oo^ aiw w^mt <A ■;« 
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cattle. I am happy to tell you that we are getting a 
good living; my wages is 1/. per week ; house-rent 
and firing, and water all free. Fred gets 6s. per week 
and his board ; Ann gets 2s, 6d per week ; Tom gets 
2s. per week and board ; Ellen lives with a lady about 
a quarter mile from our house, she has sixteen pounds 
a year ; Bill lives about three miles from us, ne gets 
I2s, per week, and board and lodgings. Dear 
brother, I wish I had come here ten years ago, I 
should have had money enough to come back and 
live comfortable by this time. Ann washes for Mr. 

and Mrs. S , that brings in about 9^. per week ; 

so, thank God, we have got a good place at present. 
Dear Charlotte, I hope you are all well ; will you 
please to go to the Union and see my dear old 
mother if she is alive, and tell her we all sends our 
kind loves to her, and Mary and Ted; tell her I wish 
from my heart she was with us ; we can have a joint 
of good fresh mutton or beef every day now, that is 
what we could not get in England. Give all the 
children's and H— -'s love to her, tell her we are all 
doing well ; I should give any thing if I could see 
her once more, but I hope God will bless her. Char- 
lotte, I should like you to come and take a cup of tea 
with me, I could make you a good one now. Provi- 
sions are very cheap here; good beef and mutton, 
2d, per pound ; tea, 2s. a pound ; best sugar, 3d, per 
pound ; butter and cheese, very dear. Hundreds of 
naked blacks here ; the children was afraid of them 
at first, but they don't mind them now. I have sent 
you some feathers that I picked from a little parrot 
that was shot by our garden gate ; the birds are 
beautiful out here, there are great numbers of parrots 
and cockatoos, but the men shoots them like spar- 
rows. Our shortest day is the longest in England. 
It is winter here now, but quite warm euo\xv^\ xiorvX 
do not know how it will be m i\i^ wMsaasst^ ^^ 
vegetables are green here in the wmXet \ '^«^^»'1 '^^ 
fruit herein the summer. Dear CViaT\o\Xe,%vi^^^^'^^ 
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love to all, and Bbe h very comfortable. We all sends 
our kind love to father and mother, hrothera, aiaten, 
and all friends. Thank God we have got our cottage 
furnished very comfortable. Please to jjive our duly 
to MrH. fi^— •■ and thank her for the letter she gave 

US, anJ tell her that Mrs. S is quite well. We 

intend writing to Mrs. B to thank her. Plesse 

to writB immediately as we long to hear from you all, 
be sure aod send word how my dear old mother is; 
WB intend to write now to soma of you every month. 

■o we must conclude with our love to all friends 

" From your affectionate brother and Sister, 
"Thomah and Ann Hodby. 

" Please to direct 

" Please to tell William H that if he was lo 

come here, he would i^et his Ts. per day, as brick- 
layers are wanted; they are building churches and 
chapels, and large houses herej the railway is just 
beginniog here." 

[I have known the writer of the above letter all toy 
life. He was an honest, hard-woiking man, but he 
could notgetsloog with his nine childreo. 1 found him 
working one day on the roads, and urged him to emi- 
grate. He said his missus wouldn't go.and that be was 
afraid of savages and wild beasts. I gave him some 
books to read about Australia, ' ' '' 



iliim I talked on the subject. After I had eatablialtf^_ 
the Lymington Emigration Society, he wan the ^^H 
candidate for a passage.] ^^H 

No. XXVI I. ^M 

Miscellaneous Observations and Svpgestiona, ]^^^ 
J have for long been anxious to see estahlishe^^l 
each port, bb exists avS'jilnt^ awi fviAiiAejVfell-re' 
galated homes for single ■women, «n^ ■mv (n^iin^ 
system for carryiog l^em mv ^'^ -^a^^K^. >«*» 
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trustworthy protection, on the plan pursued by Mrs. 
Chisbolm. 

The establishment at each port of an hospital, on a 
large scale, for the young children of widows, who, 
unable to support themselves at home, may be as- 
sisted to emigrate ; the mothers will leave them at the 
hospital, while they go into service, and will of course 
support them, and maintain the hospital, from their 
wages. These hospitals might also receive orphans, 
sent out by the Orphan Institutions in England, who 
would, I have no doubt, pay the expense of their pas- 
sage, and contribute to their support. They would 
be sent out under the care of matrons, and some 
families. The colonists should establish such ^n 
institution, with the means of fitting them for agricul- 
tural labour. It would be a cheap way of increasing 
the colony with well«educated and well-acclimated 
colonists. 

The formation of some system for recovering 
money lent to emigrants to pay the expense of their 
passage. 

I hope, in England, before long to see a powerful, 
universally-respected Emigration Society spring up ; 
and I earnestly advise the settlers of each colony to 
form corresponding Societies with it, so that the poor- 
er class of persons, now unwilling to emigrate, may be 
persuaded to move, by feeling that they are to be sent 
to persons who will look after them on their arrival, 
and advise them as to their proceedings. I am remind- 
ed that this duty is performed by the Government 
Emigration Agent, at each Colonial Port, as also by 
the Emigrants' Chaplain, and they probably afford, in 
reality, sufficient advice ; but perhaps a further Com- 
mittee of Settlers, ready to assist, would increase the 
confidence of those wishing to emigrate on this side 
of the water. 

It is veiy important that settUxa, ol ^Oi^^%^^* 
should write home to their friends oUetiet AiJck^sv^e^Q > 
md that such letters should be pwbU^^ied. Wvsi^^^^^ 
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able to f!feci more goad with a letter which I baT« 
circulHted, from a family 1 persuaded to emiEraie, 
than by any other meana. Nothing CDCourages emi- 
gration BO much from a neigh bourbuod, ae the favour- 
abte reporte of peraona who have gone out boat 
thence. Not two years ago ecarcEly a resident in the 
neighbourhood of Lymlngton, Uantc, considered it 
right to encourage emijfralion, and not a poor person 
would willingly go. At length, by the public epiriled- 
neaa and energy of George St. Barbe, Esq., of thtt 
town, a Local Emigration Society was formed, under 
the patronage of Captain Yelverlon, R. N. ; a large 
family was enabled to go to South Anatralia, and ^ace 
the publication of a letter,* detaibng their complete 
Huccegg and prosperity, the families in the neighbour' 
hood have come Uberally forward, and far more can- 
didatea for emigration have presented themselvea than 
can possibly be asaisled. 

I would earnestly advise the establishment of a fund 
in each See for the purpose of sending lay-missiona- 
riea. where clergymen cannot be found, among llie 
distant sheep stations, in all parts of Australia. It \a 
the duty of CbriHlians, both in England and the Co- 
lonies, to subscribe to such a fund. Several persons 
fitted for the work have to ray knowledge lately gone 
out to the colonies, but funds are wanting for the 
purpose. 

1 have often heard persona who have made a voy- 
age to Australia assert that it is impossible to give 
employment to male emigrants on board ship. I 
have always held that it is both possible and very 
important to afford them occupation; and the report 
of those RetigiouB Teachers, sent out by the Com- 
mittee to which 1 belonged, states that the men were 
not only willing but verv eager to make use of such 
materials as were placed at their disposal. I have 
Just been retninded by & irveai, -wbia has visited 
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Portugal, as I have also done, of a fact I bad forgotten. 
A considerable emigration of young men takes place 
from the north of Portugal to the Brazils, and as a 
means of paying partly for their passage they all learn 
some trade, chiefly shoe-making, which they ply on 
their passage, the results belonging to the captain or 
owner of the ship ; part is paid in money before start- 
ing, and the remainder is paid in the Brazils, by the 
person to whom they apprentice themselves, generally 
a countryman who has gone out in a similar manner. 
The system is well regulated, and is under Govern- 
ment control, the Portuguese Consul seeing to all 
contracts entered into by the young men. They go 
on board two or three days before the ship leaves the 
Douro, to get accustomed to their novel home, and 
their relatives accompany them in boats, or along the 
banks, to the mouth of the river, and with handker- 
chiefs waving, cheer them on their way. 

Having been employed in arranging patterns of 
articles to be easily manufactured by emigrants on the 
voyage^ in the selection of mats, scrubbing-brushes 
and brooms, made of cocoa-nut fibre, I have re- 
ceived much assistance from Mr. T. Treloar, cocoa- 
nut fibre manufacturer, 42, Ludgate Hill, whose shop 
there is well worth a visit, as are his articles of pur- 
chase. 

I am glad of an opportunity of praising anything 
Australian worthy of praise, and among other good 
things I know of, I have particularly to make honour- 
able mention of preserved Australian dressed beef. 
It is apparently stewed, and is surrounded with a 
rich jelly and small bits of suet. It was dressed in 
a way worthy of the best London cook. I eat it 
cold exactly as it came out of the case ; it was as 
sweet as any meat I ever tasted, without a particle of 
salt, tender, and in fact very nice. 1 >aavv^N. ^ ^nsv 
case of 4lb5., at Ojd, per pound ; die^ft^^^ ^^^ "^ }^^ 
remembered, and every portion of it eax«INi\e. \^» Vkvv» 
costs little more than meat with the \>oTk«»^^^^^^ ^ 
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^H 3d. per pouncl. It ia sent from Sydney, in cases oF 
^^H various biegs, hermetically sealed. Any ^acer can 
H get 

^H I have been conBtantly asked to send over small 

^H sums of 22. and il. to be (t'ven to emiitranta on land- 
^^P ing, and [ have been puzzled how to do so, till lately 
on asking Messrs. Silver and Co., the outfitters of 
Cornhill, to manage an affair of tile sort for ice by 
means of their agents in the colonieB, they at once 
politely conBeuted. They have agents at Sydney, 
Adelaide, Melbourne, Port Philip, and Hohart Towii, 
at Auckland, Wellington, Otago and Canterbury, ia 
New Zealand ; and at Perth, Western Austria. 
The money should be paid to ihera in London, with 
the name, age, and calling ol the person who is to re- 
ceive it in the colony, and the ship by which he goes. 
Tbey will then give him a note for the amount on 
their agents, and will forward to him any directionii 

the party sending out the emigrants may require. 

^^t People have often consulted me as to the advisa- 

^H bility of taking life-preservers with them to sea. If 
^H everybody on board had one there can he no doubt that 
^f in case of shipwreck, under some circumstances, they 
might preserve the hves o[ many, perhaps of all. It 
a ship were to founder at sea, not a likely contin- 
gency, they would only tend to prolong misery. If 
there was only one on hoard, it might he useful, by 
enabling a good swimmer to carry a rope on shore, 
or in case a man fell overboard, it might enable 
another to Bwiin up to and support him til] a boat 
could be lowered, and thus prove more effectual than ' 
the common life-buoy which bangs on astern, tbe 
beat are the small nautilus belts, which are fastened 
on in a moment, and which even when damaged will 
support a person for some time before they fill. 
Those ivhich one has to fill by puffing into are ni)! 
likely to be of use except. Vo\iM!nCT?>. \. should advise 
lie voyaaer not lo \oct mv taa'^iisA-ai-i \wV\^ >Sma. 
and forget where to te^ «. \^«.v«Wi ^ \«^^ 
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nautilus belt for some years, while yatcbin^, and 
tbouf^b from neglect it bas several small boles in it, it 
is still of use. It is too large to allow of a person 
swimming rapidly witb it, tbougb it will support two 
or tbree persons. 

I think if all mattresses used at sea were made of 
cork, tbe lives of people migbt be preserved by 
means of tbem. I sbould bave the edges roped, with 
beckets left in tbem, and a lacing to each edge, so as 
tu be able to lace tbem all together, and thus to form 
a raft, which, with a frame-work of spars outside, 
would support a crew for weeks. However, as acci- 
dents on long voyages are so very rare, tbe subject is 
scarcely worthy of consideration to the Australian 
voyager. I would rather trust to a stout ship and a 
good master and crew. 

Among other institutions in the colonies, I wish to 
see an establishment at each port, to which all the 
articles manufactured on board ship may be de- 
livered, the emigrants receiving a small sum for their 
labour for each article. The instructor might keep 
an industrial book, with the names of all the emi- 
grants, and as each person finishes an article it might 
be entered in the book against his name. At the end 
of the voyage, a ticket should be given him, with the 
names on it of all the articles be has made, and on 
calling at the office, be should receive the estimated 
value of his work. It might save him trouble, as it 
is to be hoped he will at once be going up the coun- 
try, if an agent from the institution were at once to 
come on board and pay for tbe articles as he received 
tbe instructor's tickets. They sbould afterwards be 
sold by retail, and the proceeds devoted to sending 
missionaries up the country, among tbe out-stations, 
or to some other good purpose. The Ladies' Female 
Emigrants Society are forming au \ii«\iX\i\Kfirci otV "Occ^^ 
character, for the sale of articles made b^ >iJcife -w^xae^ ow 
board. They aha are anxious to e^XabYv^Vv'^waRA^^;^ 
tbe protection ofMendless female «m\ttT«a\.^- "V ^wsx 
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urge the calonistti to fullow their wishes, by establish- 
iog auch HomeR. They are the people to perform 
such work, and they should remember that the more 
chiiritBble aod other inslitutioDs are aujiported in each 
ciiluny, the more will people in England beeocouraged 
to select those colonies, and the faster, therefore, will 
their prosperity increase. 

Impostor Emigrojits. 

People are constantly going about, in orde 
led money, pretendinK that they are about 
grate. I earaestly advise those who wish lo assisi 
einiKralioa, only lo subscribe, either through ihe 
secretary of Home local emigration society, or through 
some gentleman who will undertake to arrange ^« 
emigrant's outfit, to qee that Lia passage la seemed, 
and that he ii safely embarlied. The emiffralion dodj« 
has lately been a fruitful source of profit to begging 
impostors. 

Ad old colonist, on a visit to England, remnrked 
to me, not long ago, " You will often find peisaos 
who have been to Australia, and having been ruined, 
or well nigh so, at all events not having prospered u 
they wished, come home and abuse the coloniea. 
They will tell you that for one who succeeds ten fail, 
that Australia is overpeopled, and that yuu only hin 
the statements of those who succeed or have interesttil 
motives in praising the country. Depend d 
without exception, if you could trace the i 
those men's career you would find that they bad 
neglected the commonest rule of prudence. Tt ' 
they bad foolishly trusted others and not allended 
their own business, or had habits and ttisposiUDii' 
totally unfitted for the Ufe of a settler." 
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colonies, viz., the Bank of Australasia, the Union 
Bank of Australia, and the Bank of South Australia, 
j^ve letters of credit on their different branches in 
he colonies, for which, however, they charge a high 
3remium. To avoid paying this premium an emigrant 
nay take money in gold; but, then, if the sum is 
arge he should by all means insure it, and it is a 
luestion whether the insurance would be more or less 
.han the premium on a letter of credit. If more, or 
f even just the same as the current premium, it 
vould be as well to take letters of credit. 

A person travelling from one colony to the other 
nay take a letter of credit to the first he intends to 
isit, and the bank there will give him a further 
etter to the next. 

If a person wishes to remit money the only way is 
purchase bank-drafts, or letters of credit, paying 
he premium whatever it may be. 

Cost of Passage, 

The cost of a steerage passage to the Australasian 
olonies varies from 13/. to 15/., the latter is the 
mount charged for sifagle passages ; but twenty per- 
ons agreeing to take their passage together would, 
»y going to the charter-party direct, probably obtain 
E for 1 3/. An intermediate passage costs from 22/. to 
0/. A cabin passage costs from 35/. to 50/. 

[dvice to Emigrants going out in the Commissioners* 

Ships. 

Let each emigrant have a supply of clothes and 
rork, indeed everything he or she may require for 
ne month, put together in a separate box or basket, 
) be transferred to a canvas bag which will be sui^- 
lied at the Dep6t. Small baaVLe\.» Mi^\iQ«L«^ ^^^ 
ot he takea. Chests shotiid \>e %\xo\i^» ^^^ v^^^^ 
ree feet long and 20 inchea in Cie^xNi ^^A^w^^^^a- 
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If peraonB do not take the preisatioa 1 adi 

\ey will inevitably be put to very gfTeat 
venieace hy havinff to unpack tbeir chests 
Dep6t, and by sacrificing their Euperfluoas propei 
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Deceptive Emigration Tracts. 
k I have frequently come across pamphlets wriUen 
K.]|nr the purpose of persuading persons to emigrate to 
F Texas, the South American Provinces, California, and 
I various parts of the United States. One, to recom- 
mend the River Plate settlement, aCaied that any man 
mi^ht fill his pockets with gold as he took a stroll in 
a mornin)( before breakfast, while the deadly marshea 
of Texas, the field of Monsieur Ci,be't's exploits in 
colonization, were described as the richest soil with 
the most delicious climate in the world { but seldom 
have I met with one more full of falsehoods than a 
tract before me, entitled " Do not emigrate until you 
can possess that Portion of the Land which should be 
yours." It states that no women are safe on board 
a British emigrant ship — that British seamen are 
universally of the most vicious character — that the 
reputation of our countrywomen for superior morality 
is either a tradition of the past or a mere fiction— 
that Government fix a high price on land to please 
their favourites, and to keep the people out of their 
rights — that British colonists do their utmost to clean 
out their labourers to keep them in slavery, and mske 
a practice of leaving poisoned bread and flour about 
to destroy the natives. He winds up by recommenil- 
ing Englishmen to emigrate lo the United Stalei. 
where everything is perfect. The writer pretends to 
be an Englishman, but I have traced the production 
to the agent of a United States Land Company, ' 
jseotioQ the tract in order to urge all patriotic HM 
who take an interesl in co\ov,\T.au<mVi endeavour ^ 
wunleract the poison ao viiieVj cvitxisSjii Vi ' 
Dd other works from BimiW aQvitcea.^-i K\KKfc 
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among the poor feithful accounts of the British 
colon ies, and of the success of those who have gone 
to them. 

Proufs Dioramic Views of Australia, Western Lite" 
rary Institution, Leicester Square, 

Of the faithfulness of these views I can hear wit- 
ness, as I had the pleasure of looking over the original 
drawings, in company with several friends who were 
well acquainted with the spots they represented, as 
well as with Mr. Prout, during his visit to Australia, 
and they all expressed their entire satisfaction as to 
their fidelitv and the taste displayed as to the se- 
lection of the views for representation. 

Mr. J. S. Hailes, 27, Leadenhall Street, the editor 
of the •' South Australian News," published a very 
faithful and short account of the colony, as also some 
views of Adelaide, which will be found highly in- 
teresting. 

Captain Westmacott has also published some very 
beautiful views of Australian scenery. 

No. XXVIII. 

The Shetland Female Emigration Fund. 

Trustees — ^The Right Honourable Fox Maule, 
M.P. ; the Honourable Arthur Kinnaird. 

Contributions to be paid to the account of the Shet- 
land Fund, in the names of the above gentlemen, at 
Messrs. Ransom and Co.'s, 1, Pall Mall East. 

The most extreme destitution being prevalent among 
the inhabitants of the Shetland Islands, and a strong 
inclination to emigrate having been evinced, espe- 
cially by the women (of their fitness in everv rea^^^s*. 
for which there can be no doubi),Vict"^«^^'«^^^^^^'^^ 
lonial Land and Emigration Couim\^«vow«^ Vw^ 
agreed, as an experiment in the ftts^- *\QfiX»Xi^^> ^» 
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afford an asaiated passage to Australia to forty yanng 
vomen, with two respectable married couples from 

I the Bame locality to assist in talcing chart;e of them, 
on condition that their outfit is found them — that 
they are placed, free of expense, at the Dep&t at Depl- 
ford ; and that &l. per head ia found, towards the otber 
expenses incidental to their transport. 

The plan arranged is, that the young women are la 
be selected, with great care, id Shetland, under the 
immediate superintendence of Capt, Craigie, Il.N.. 
Inspector General of the Highland Deatitution Board, 
by a committee of ladies, and another of gentletnea, 
sitting at Lerwick ; and that (hey are to be forwarded 
under proper supervision hy steam to Deplford. Thcj 
will there he recrived by a superior Matron, wbu 
will accompany them to Australia, while a superior 
Instructor will he placed over the whole body gt 

The Shetland women are proverbially moral, very 
induatrious and religious. They are accuetumed ID 
labour in the fields In summer, nnd in the winter to 
manufacture hosiery. The wages of servant girls 
rarely exceed from 6». to Ss. per quarter. The people 
are cleanly in their habits, and apeak English. Th« 
disproportion between the male and female inhahitantt 
is very great, arising from the hazardous nature of 
the occupation of the men, who are all either Bailors 
or fishermen. Scarcely a month in the winter seaaM 
passes by without some casualty, and there were 103 
men drowned in one single year, leaving eighth 
widows with families. In some of the islands, a nlB 
dying io his bed is said to be of rare occurrence.* 

' Ab a proof the destitution ptevilent in the Shetl 
Islands, thej liave leen formed into a district by the HI 
land Dratitutioa Relief liDurtl, as claiming its espe 
■upsrintendence, and to illuatratc the extremity toiri 
tie inhabitantsliaTe been rEduwii.'i^ia *£»« may be itits* 
lb»t tirentj-r.ine miles ot eioeWeiA toiA \™t \i«ai«ir t 
atructed under the Bonrd.upont^je t«*tTe\(mi««Kv«tt<S,«« 1 
j)ouDdofo»tioeal per dietalor ttnotaflii^- 
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The plan originated with Lady Frankin, wife of 
a former governor of one of the Australian colonies, 
and her niece, hoth well acquainted with the colonies 
and with the Shetland islands. 

The result of the plan has been in the hif^hest 
degree satisfactory. The first party, consisting of 
nineteen young women and a married couple, instantly 
got places on their arrival in Adelaide, and sent home 
the most favourable reports. They were followed by 
another party of fifty persons, mostly young women, 
and the rest highly respectable married couples who 
have in like manner* established themselves favour- 
ably, and without exception are spoken of in the 
highest terms by the Government ofiice and the 
colonists. 

Though the Emigration Commissioners took the 
last party on very favourable terms, the funds col- 
lected were entirely exhausted in fitting them out. 
Large nambers are most anxious to follow their 
friends, but have no possible means of their own for 
finding the outfits and their way to Leith, and for 
paying the required deposit. Without disparaging 
the people of 8kye, the Shetlanders are superior in 
every respect, and are from their poverty no less 
worthy of commiseration. 

An appeal, therefore, is again urgently made on their 
behalf. It is requested that contributions may be paid 
to the account of theShetland Fund at Messrs. Hanson's 
andCk)., 1, Pall Mall East; to A. Anderson, Esq., M.P., 
Norwood, Surrey; to William H. G. Kingston, Esq., 
8, London-street, Fenchurch- street, London ; or to 
Mr. J. Smith, at J. Walton's, Esq., Wine-merchant, 
112, Bishopsgate-street Within. — Mr. Smith from 
being a Shetlander can give every information about 
the condition of the people. 

N.B. — ^The whole amount ridsed w\W\^ ^wo\&^v^ 
the actuai expense of the emigraUoiv ol \X\fe«fe\«t%wN», 
with the exception of a very small wvni x^c^vt^^ Vspk^ 
printinfir, postage, and advertiamg. B^Vweexv vw^^ 
three pounds is sufficient to send ouX a ^owvxg^^^^"* 
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which will be advanced as a loan, and as soon there- 
fore as eixty pounds are c^ollected, another jiarty wiU 
be enabled to proceed, wbo are now on the venje of 
starvation id Sbetland, Arrange m en ts have been 
made witb tbe Family Colonization Loan Society, 
instituted by Mrs. Chiiiholm, by wbose oi^entB the 
sums ndvanced to ibe emigrants will be recovered 
with more regularity than has hitherto been the case. 

Furious Means of Emigrating. 
In the first place, the only Government Emigratino 
is carried on by Her Majesty's Colonial Land aud 
Emigration CommiHsioners. Their office is at Park- 
street, Wealminater. All letters mtiat be addressed 
to the chief Secretary, S. Wallcott, Esq. To persons 
of the classes named below, without meana to pay for 
their own p»esBf;es, and going out to work for wages, 
they grant passages requiring the fallowing contribu- 
tions as a deposit, nut of which they provide bedding 
and mesa utenails, &c., for the voyage, wliich will be 
M follows: — 



d utIdu] 



iDulturiLl UboDrera, iib.Bp.' 



InEle men bsIwseD 1* Bod 36 ( 

_rafiiiiia?ornol',^Mh ". . °. 
Ul. CgaotiT merhudci, such u I 

IDDJ, BV^en, wbtalwrigtts, md rar- 

deneps, and tht)ii vn« \ tiaa tono^^i^ 

/ of tbe working o\«»b, not ^^ ^ 

/ Mn'bB f»ken™p'or bB»a- ■ ■ 
/Jy. CliiidTBa undprl*— pcrhcBA 
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Passages to the port of embarkation from Dublin, 
Cork, Granton Pier, and Hull, are provided by the 
Commissioners for Emigrants proceeding through 
those ports; all other travelling expenses must be 
borne by the emigrants themselves. 

If persons desirous of emigrating, do not come 
under either of the above descriptions, it is useless 
appljring to the Commissioners for passages. 

I must advise those wishing to obtain full informa- 
tion about Government Emigration, to purchase the 
Colonization Circular, issued by her Majesty's 
Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners. 
Price 3d. It will tell them everything they can re- 
quire to know. 

Next in importance is that admirable Institution, 
The Family Colonization Loan Society, originated by 
Mrs. Chisholm. Offices, Charlton Crescent, Isling- 
ton, and 29» Bucklersbury, City. 

The Committee consist of Lord Shaftesbury, The 
Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, M. P., The Right Hon. 
Vernon Smith, M. P., W. Monsell, M.P., John Tidd 
Pratt, and T. G. P. Neison, Esq. 

The Society has several objects in view. First, the 
formation of family emigration groups. Take any vil- 
lage or district in England where two or three families 
have expressed a wish to emigrate : they are asked if 
they wish to group together, and if knowing each 
other's characters and tempers to be good, they agree 
and invite other friends to join them. The object is that 
they may go out together, and aid each other in Eng- 
land, on the voyage, and in the colony. They at 
once set to work to save money to pay for the passage 
by constant' industry and the strictest economy. Part 
of the required sum is supplied by the members of 
the group from their savings, or from donations of 
friends, and the remainder, about 4l. iox c^Ocv ^^k^x> 
by a loan from the society, to be tc^a\^ Viv Vno -^^"sx^ 
Jn the colony. -v x" « 

Captain Cbiaholm, an officer *m t\ie ^^^'^ ^?^^^ 
Company's service, went last year to N-^aRXX^^"^ 
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^H wtabliBh Agents throughout all the settlements ^^| 
■^ collect the loans. The Society now offer the i^^l 
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chinery he haa estahlished to recover loans made by 
charitable persons to help out poor eraigranls. Ap- 
plication for further information should be made at 
the office, 29, Bucklerabury, City. 



bert'a Society. This society only aends out single 

A eociety, which has the same office in St. Martin's 
Place, is collecting funds to ansm the Btarvin)^ popula- 
tion of Skye and other Highland districts to emigrate. 

Tlie Canterbury Association sends out a few people 
to their colony ; and the Olago Association to OtaKO, 
but all other assisted emigration to New Zealand is 
through the Emigration Commissioners. 

The Shetland Fund helps single women chiefly to 
emigrate to South Australia from Shetland. 

There is on Association of Australian Colonists, of 
whom Capt. Stanley Carr is the chairman, at 11, 
Poultry. They only give information to intending 
colonists. 

The Colonization Assurance Corporation, which at 
first was called the Colonization .\ssurance Company, 
conline their operations to Western Australia, where 
they send out a few of the labouring classes. At 
present they have but few appllcatioDS, as the tide 
seta out entirely to the other colonies. Office, No. 73, 
King William-street, City. 

The most admirable society of all is the British 

Ladies' Female Emigrant Society, 25, Red Lion-square. 

Her Majesty is the patron. It docs not pay the pas- 

eage of emigrants, but it selects and sends out matrons 

to watch over the women, and it finds them employ- 

ment on the voyage. It has lately also undertakeD 

to Rnd emijloymenl tor iVe won-e'Cftvrta.tAft.and hai 

estaWished a separB,l.c fund lot >.W\. o^fiscv. ■¥« *,*. 

J have especially to plead, aa \>e^^?. i^^M ^««t.***. 

t\itt and koowinR iM \mi?uT\»tiM. 
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All these societies together canDOt, however, do 
one-tenth part of the work required of them, and I 
am conyinced that colonial funds will fall short, and 
much misery, disappointment, and inconvenience will 
be suffered, unless a comprehensive and general system 
is established. I propose to divide the whole country 
into districts, and in each district to form an Emigra- 
tion Board, which shall diffuse information, collect 
funds from parishes and private individuals, assist in 
outfitting emigrants, and see them off to the port of 
embarkation. Imperial funds must also be voted by 
Parliament to the object. Travelling commissioners 
must be appointed to establish and superintend the 
Boards, and more ports of embarkation must be 
selected. At present, from the imperfect machinery 
and the general ignorance which exists, a vast amount 
of loss, delay, and disappointment occurs, and thou- 
sands go to the United States who would form a most 
valuable class of settlers in the Australian Colonies. 
I have repeatedly urged this subject. I trust for the 
sake both of England and the colonies, I may not 
have done so entirely in vain. * 

Parting Advice, 

One of the best pieces of advice I can give to every 
colonist is this. When he has settled and meets 
with diappointments, which in our mortal career are 
inevitable ; when he begins to weary of solitude, of 
hard labour, of the rough, somewhat uncivilized life 
he is compelled to lead, let him not complain and 
say. Why did I come out here ? Let him not com- 
pare his present lot with his past mode of life in 
England ; but let him consider well what would have 
been his present lot had he remained, — what his 



* In page 216, 1 mention a book by W, G.LtxsAs^ ,'\L'&^\.»**'St^iR.- 
tical Instractions to Boards of Guardianfi " ■LV,\ka»\>«i^Qisaa Oo'ao- 
lete, « the law on the sabject has since "bee-n. «\\«iTcdL. vvckK 

The Emi^aUon Commisaioners liave pu\>\i»\ie^ » N«a«V ^^J^^*^ 

'iJffonnatJon for Bmigraats to t\i.e Cape oi Q^o^^.'^r^^^t^SeSsvJS 
Natal/' m the Bhajpe o/questions aiidiw«N^orB,N^\ivc\i-«rBX^i'^^^ 
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probable future, My word for it, there vould 
been more diaappointmeolB — -more difficulties—] 
Bnnoyances, great and ecaaW — than ha in ever like^ 
to experience now. Let him remember what he 
wished to eicape. Wbb it the close stifling grave- 
yard atmosphere of crowded London, where be could 
never feel the enjoyment of existence ; the noise, 
ihe bustle, and turmoil of a city life ; the close 
bitter competition of n commercial life in an over' 
popukted country? Was it the watit of occupation 
i— an unuatiBfactory, aimless existence ? Was it the 
ever-recurring mortification of finding himself unahle 
to meet on equal terms his equals in rank and educa- 
tion, but his superiors in wealth ? Was it real poifrty 
— the small smoky room, the scanty meal, the pitying 
look of friends unable to afford assietance? Was it 
the fear only, not ill-founded, of thisf Was it the 
hopetessaess of finding employment for children — a 
home for dear relatives ? Was it satiety of so-called 
society, the discovery of its beartlessness and hollaw- 
nessl Was it to wish to breathe the pure uncontani. 
nated air of Heaven; to wander through boundleu 
woods, to see Nature as God formed it; to Ay frum 
scenes of helplpsa destitution and misery? Wasitio 
found a home for himself and his children after him I 
If it wa» for the sake of these tilings he came, surely 
he has escaped what he dreaded, and found what he 
soilKht. Let him never forget why he emigrated j 
let him consider, I say, bow he would now be living, 
bad he remained at home — at all events, how bii 
children n'ould have had to live in future. Let biin 
think seriously of this; let bim not repine, but r^ 
member that tlie present cloud will soon pass away, 
and ojFer his grateful thanks to Heaven that he 
became a colonist. 
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Management and Formation of a Flower-Garden. Fourth 
Edition. With Engravings of the Flowers in Bloom for each 
Month in the Year, etc. Price 3«. 6t/. plain ; 6s. coloured. 

INFANTINE KNOWLEDGE : a Spelling and Reading Book, 
on a Popular Plan, by the Author of " The Child's Grammar." 
With numerous Engravings. Eighth Edition. Price 2«. 6<^; 
or 3.V. Gd. coloured. 

KEY TO KNOWLEDGE; or. Things in Common Use simply 
and shortly Explained. By a Mother, Author of "Always 
Happy," etc. Twelfth Edition. With numerous lllustratioii^ 
Price 3*. Od. 
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■,. J ^,.„ o..,!-..,., j|;^(pj and imp 
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Two, «nd Tliree SylUMea. Ediled and improved \>y the UW 
" With TaCots. Eighteenth Edition, Price 
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coloured. 
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the iute Rev. Ihaah Tj 
and additions bj Mrs. Luliuon. i5 new Woodcuts luid Steel 
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rilE OCEAN: A Description ofWonders and Iioportiuil Pro- 
duoU of the Sea. Second I'Idition. With Illiatratioiia of 87 
Genera of Shells, hj SuwEmir, and 4 Steel, and 5U Wood 
£Dgruviiif;s. Price 4i, 

?At7L PRESTON'S T0TAGK5, TRAVELS, ash REM.ARK- 
ABLR AI>VENTD RES, principally in Enrope. With numcroua 
Engravings. Second Edition. Fries 3i. 6d. 
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THE SHIP: n Deaoiption of iliSbroiit hifids of Vessels, thi 
Origin ofShip-buildios.etc.withDiatiuftive Flags of diffetfrii | 
Satioiifi, und nmuerous illustrations. By the Ute Rev. fswi 
Tailok. Fifth EditioQ. Edited by M. H. Babke«, E 
" The Old Sailor." Pricu if. 

STOEIES OF EDWARD AND IDS LITTLE FRIENDS. I 

By MaJuniB EiiUA DK K , Author rf "UoHy Gnuigt." H 

ScconJ Edition. With VI Illustratioos on Steel- Price 3*. W. Jj 
pluiu ; t>. Sil. coloured. 

STORIES SELECTED FEOM THE HI9T0BY OF FBAHCK, 11 
from Clovia to the present time. With Portrait* of the Son- tt 
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